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PAPERS PRESENTED AT 
OPENING SESSION 


Chairman—John Henle, Chief 


Division of Services for the Blind, Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Ralph S. Locher, Law Director 
City of Cleveland, Ohio 


It is indeed an honor for me to represent 
Mayor Celebrezee tonight and welcome all of 
you here, including those of you from Canada, 
our great neighbor to the north. 

Cleveland is known for many things. We 
are known for the cultural gardens which 
were the first of its kind in the United States, 
and perhaps the world, where every ethnic 
group is represented by a garden. We are 
known for the four great universities and 
University Circle, where there is the greatest 
aggregation and accumulation of cultural in- 
stitutions for that particular size and area and 
the greatest such concentration in the world. 
We are known for Terminal Tower, the tallest 
building west of New York City, and for 
having a great industrial, commercial and cul- 
tural complex here. We are known, as you 
probably well know, for our activities with 
regard to the very subject of this convention. 
In fact the Community Chest, which is the 
center of our great welfare work here, the 
Community Chest idea was formulated in 
Cleveland, Ohio. And that probably happened 
because of a great Mayor of Cleveland, Newton 
D. Baker, who, from the turn of the century 
to about 1916, was active in Cleveland’s gov- 
ernment, first as Law Director under Tom L. 
Johnson, and later as Mayor, and then, of 
course, a member of President Wilson’s cabi- 
net. But Newton D. Baker coined the phrase 
“civitism”’, a combination of patriotism and 
civic consciousness, and we feel still that 
civitism has been the guiding theme of Cleve- 
land for these many years since Newton D. 
Baker. And that is probably the reason for 


the Community Chest idea beginning here, 
and for the great stress that is placed upon 
private, as well as public, welfare programs. 

But over and above these many physical 
adavntages and assets that I have pointed out, 
we like to think in Cleveland that our greatest 
asset is not a building, nor a university, nor 
indeed a church, nor a school, although all of 
the things I have mentioned are terribly im- 
portant, but we like to believe that, to a de- 
gree greater than anywhere else in the world, 
the attitude, or theme, or philosophy, or per- 
haps I should call it a way of life, prevails 
here more than anywhere else; that each in- 
dividual person is judged, and measured, and 
gauged, not on the basis of what organization 
or group, ethnic or otherwise, he might happen 
to belong to, but rather, he is measured by 
the the standards of his own individual worth. 
And that also grew out of the civitism of 
Newton D. Baker and Tom L. Johnson, and 
the many mayors who followed. 

It has been a real treat for me to welcome 
this wonderful group to our city. The wel- 
come we extend is a warm one. We also wel- 
come you in a selfish way in that we know 
that we will gain a great deal more from 
your example and from your deliberations 
than we can ever expect to give. Because our 
country and our state, and therefore this great 
city, is engaged in a great global struggle, I 
need not tell you about the terrific stakes that 
are involved, and that our fate as a country 
literally hangs in the balance. But from your 
sacrificial and dedicated work, and from the 
example which you afford us, we know that 
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our country will be made strong and cour- 
ageous and able to prevail and sustain itself 
in this great conflict in which we are engaged 
internationally. 

So welcome to Cleveland. I hope that you 
will be able to go to these many places I 
have mentioned. I know that your delibera- 
tions will be productive. And I know, too, 


from the great history of your organization, 
that your decisions will be made, not on the 
basis of what is feasible and easy, but rather 
on the bedrock basis of what is right. Wel- 
come to Cleveland. We are happy to have 
you here for the first time. We hope you 
will come again real soon. Thank you very 
much. 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Allan W. Sherman, Executive Director 
New York Association for the Blind, New York, New York 


Mr. Locher, Mr. Henle, Reverend Recker, 
Mrs. Outcault, President Jacobson, Past-Presi- 
dent Wood and members of AAWB: 


It is a very real pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to respond briefly to the 
welcome brought to us from Governor DiSalle 
by John Henle and the good wishes of Mayor 
Celebrezze conveyed to us so ably by Mr. 
Locher. It was particularly gratifying to have 
a message from Mr. Edward Moriarty, Direc- 
tor of Rehabilitation in Ohio, and a close 
professional and personal friend of mine. 

AAWB is happy to be in Cleveland, and 
we are most grateful to the participating host 
agencies for all of their planning and hard 
work which will make this a great meeting. 
We want to express our thanks particularly to 
the Cleveland Society for the Blind, its Presi- 
dent Mrs. Clark Brunner, its Director Cleo 
Dolan, the Volunteer Chairman for this con- 
vention Mrs. Richard Outcault and her host 
of wonderful volunteer workers who, together 
with the staff of the Society, are as usual doing 
such a great job. Of course, it is a very 
happy occasion for me to have this privilege. 
For me this is a “homecoming”, a return to a 
homeland of many happy and_ productive 
years. It is often said that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country, but now that 
I have become a traveller from another land, 
perhaps the Cleveland folks will believe me 
when I tell them how great they are. I said, 
when leaving Cleveland to go to New York, 
that part of me and my heart would stay here 
in Cleveland. This is true of me, and I think 


it is true of all of us who become, through 
our work, such an integral part of the com- 
munity that we are bound to leave much of 


ourselves behind when we leave. So it is 
good to be back home. 
Cleveland really is a great place. As Mr. 


Locher has told you, the reason is not its 
buildings or its great manufacturing potential, 
but rather its people who in an unusual way 
make it a great place in which to work and 
live. Here in Cleveland you will find a co- 
operative spirit, a friendly warmth, mingled 
with good conservatism in an unusual way. I 
recall attending a public meeting of the Cleve- 
land Foundation honoring three new college 
presidents in Cleveland. The first college 
president told about the history of Cleveland: 
its being part of the Western Reserve, it 
then being composed of settlers from New 
England, mostly from Connecticut, who came 
out here to develop this whole area. These 
people were conservative New Englanders, but 
as they got further west they became more 
friendly. Cleveland people became a combina- 
tion of these things, friendly and conserva- 
tive. And the next president said “Yes, 
these folks here in Cleveland are New Eng- 
landers, warmed over.” And the third presi- 
dent said, “Oh nothing of the kind, these 
people are New Englanders warmed up.” And 
that is the way I found them, and I think 
that is the way you will find them, too. 


Cleveland is a city of many firsts. It has 
an international and national reputation for 
an unusual combination of professional and 
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volunteer: work on behalf of this community. 


Here, people work together in a very unusual. 


way, and I hope that a lot of this will rub off 
on us while we are here. In work for the 
blind in Cleveland we, of course, have been 
very proud of the work that was begun many 
years ago by the citizens themselves, then car- 
ried on by Mrs. Eva Brewer Palmer, the first 
Director of the Cleveland Society, and aided by 
such pioneers as Joe Clunk with his placement 
in industry program, other staff members and 
a host of volunteer workers. There are many 
of these volunteer workers here tonight, but I 
would like to name one volunteer out of all 
these — a person who represents them, Mrs. 
David W. Fruckelton, who has given many 
years of her life to this work and to blind 


people. 
Cleveland has three Migel winners among 
its people: Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Harold T. 


Clark and now Mrs. Eleanor Smith. In addi- 
tion, the first Director of the American Foun- 
dation of the Blind and one of the early 
founders of AAWB was Dr. Robert Irwin. 
He was an outstanding leader in our work 
for many years. Robert Irwin began his 
career here in Cleveland as the Director of 
the program for blind children in the public 


schools. These classes were among the earliest 
public school classes for blind children in 
the country. And here with us tonight is a 
person who has carried on Bob Irwin’s work 
and added much to it through the develop- 
ment of parent counselling programs which, 
during the retrolentil-fibroplasia era, became 
so important. I saluate Miss Harriet Totman. 

Cleveland is not new to work for the blind, 
as you can see. In 1931 the World Con- 
ference for the Blind was held here in 
Cleveland, Western Reserve University was the 
center for Home Teacher training for many 
years, now this national meeting, and we hope 
that there will be others. The AAWB is 
most happy to be here. We are sure that, as 
we move forward under new plans and people 
who are working under these plans very well, 
we will continue to have a wonderfully fine 
organization, that this organization will go 
forward to become even more important in 
work for the blind and to provide that leader- 
ship to communities which is so important. 
We feel that this getting together of AAWB 
and Cleveland, in all its ways, is a wonderful 
We wish it could last for more 


marriage. 
than the few days. AAWB is most happy to 
be here. Thank you. 


INTRODUCTION OF DR. GORDON CONNOR, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Louis H. Rives, Jr.. AAWB Corporate Secretary 
Chief, Division of Services to the Blind, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


There could be for me, I guess, no happier 
occasion than the very short task that I have 
this evening. You know that last November 
we had a problem of securing a new Executive 
Secretary for the Association. For two rea- 
sons, first, because I was the only officer in 
Washington, and second, because my resis- 
tance was very low that day, I was asked by 
the Executive Committee, and accepted, the 
job of trying to hold things together in Wash- 
ington until a new Executive Secretary could 
be found and appointed. 


First, I want to apologize to all of you mem- 
bers for the poor service that you got during 
the time that I was Acting Executive Secre- 
tary. I am sorry about it, but there was not 
much I could do. My regular job, with the 
kind of problems that John mentioned, keeps 
me busy all days, most nights, and several 
weekends, and we had to sandwich the re- 
sponsibilities of AAWB in at late nights and 
Sundays, and so on. But the job that was 
done, and I am somewhat proud of what was 
done because we have grown even during this 
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period, was done because of the devoted work 
of many people, and because of your patience 
and your forbearance. 

The arrangements for this convention, which 
of course is one of the major functions of the 
Executive Secretary, were really made rather 
simple this time because of the excellent work 
that was done here in Cleveland. I want per- 
sonally and very much to thank Cleo Dolan, 
Carl Johnson, and Marjorie Lamport for the 
yeoman service that they did in making plans 
for this convention, and in doing so well much 
of the responsibility that should ordinarily fall 
onto the Washington office. 

During this time that we were holding 
things together there, the major job was to 
find someone who could carry on the revital- 
ized activities of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind. I did not mind tak- 
ing on the job on an acting basis, because I 
believe that this organization is worth a sacri- 
fice. I believe that it has an important role to 
play in the future of work with the blind, as 
it has played an important role in the past. 
And I believe that it is going to be important 
to its members, not by any personal privilege 
or benefit that they may get, but because, 
through it, work for the blind and services to 
blind people will be strengthened. That was 


why I was willing and happy to make what 
contribution I could during this period. 

We were willing to wait awhile because we 
wanted to find someone who embodied the 
professional attributes, the heart, the courage, 
and the character to give to the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind in its 
full-time job the kind of leadership that we 
wanted it to have. We sought long for this 
person, and we found him, I think. We found 
someone who, by personal dedication and pro- 
fessional preparation, brings to the job of 
Executive Secretary the real strength that we 
need. He will call upon you for the best 
cooperation you have. He will call upon you 
for sacrifice, for assistance, for guidance, and 
I know you will give it to him. He will 
give you in return true professional leader- 
ship, strength of character, and devotion to 
the idea that work for the blind is important, 
that it is a vital service, that it must go 
on, go on with all that is strong and good 
until the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind achieves the eminence, the pres- 
tige, the national leadership which it should 
and will have. This is a big order, but we 
have got a big man to do it. It is my real, 
personal pleasure to present to you Dr. Gordon 
Connor, your new Executive Secretary. 


RESPONSE TO INTRODUCTION 


Gordon B. Connor, Ed.D., AAWB Executive Secretary 


Friends: 


This most generous introduction by my 
predecessor, Mr. Rives, reminds me of what 
some people have called White’s Law. White’s 
Law, simply stated, says, “The greater the 
dedication, the greater the hostility.” 

I can recall being introduced once and the 
introduction took 30 seconds — I felt very 
comfortable! On another occasion, the intro- 
duction took 10 minutes, and I felt very un- 
comfortable. There just was no conceivable 
way for me to live up to that introduction! 
I took a long fall. My guess is, however, that 
Mr. Rives is entitled to a generous amount 
of hostility because of the added burden he 
has assumed for us during this rather difficult 


transition period. With that qualification Mr. 
Rives, I thank you for your kind words and I 
thank you for all you- have done for us over 
the past six or seven months. 


I have done a lot of thinking about what. 


I wanted to say tonight. I made an attempt 
to put it on paper, and it was sickening. It 
oozed insipid, inspirational cliches. You de- 
serve better than that. I shall try to eliminate 
the phoneyness and be as honest as I can. 

Although still able to measure service to 
you as your Executive Secretary in terms of 
days, it is good to have this chance to speak 
to you briefly. 


Before accepting this position, I had to 
answer a few questions for myself. I had a 
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painful decision to make. Would my former 


agency, the Greater Pittsburgh Guild for the. 


Blind, continue to grow and develop? Care- 
ful examination and painful staff self-evalua- 
tion convinced me that it would. This was 
difficult for me to accept! But the program 
is good, the staff is strong, and the new 
leadership is capable. 


Next, I tried to apply rather crass criteria of 
“give and take’. What could I give to this 
Association and what could I get? Your Ex- 
ecutive Committee felt I could “give” in terms 
of administrative skills and leadership, and I 
felt I could “get” in terms of professional 
growth and fulfillment. 


Since accepting this appointment, I have 
talked with many people in the field. Some 
were members and some were not. These 
people represented a wide variation in phil- 
osophy and special interest. Although we 
should not expect unanimity of such widely 
differing groups, I thought I detected it in 
two areas. All agreed that AAWB has prob- 
lems and that “something” must be done 
about them — and very often these people 
communicated to me pretty intense feelings 
of anger, hostility, grievance, and more griev- 
ances. 


My first job was as a high school teacher 
and football coach in northern Vermont. As 
I prepared to go to this job, I looked up a 
nationally respected college football coach in 
Boston, Gilmour Dobie — some of you may 
remember him — for guidance and counsel. 
Besides helping me with the technical aspects 
of football, Mr. Dobie turned out to be quite 
a philosopher! He said that every football 
coach should leave town at the end of three 
years because of what he called the “law of 
accumulated grievances.” Each year, 90 
youngsters go out for the team, and the coach 
cuts 50 from the squad, and then only 11 boys 
can start the game. This leaves 79 boys hav- 
ing a grievance against the coach, and they 
each have a mother, a father, aunts, uncles, 
and friends. Thus, according to the law of 
accumulated grievances, the town does not 
have much use for the coach at the end of 
three years. 

I submit to you that the law of accumulated 
gievances appears to have been working over- 
time against out Association! 


I would ask for an end to fruitless emo- 
tional entanglements which lend heat but not 
light to problems. We should seek, instead, 
to foster fruitful confrontation of differing in- 
telligences, leading to more effective solutions 
of the problems of the blind persons we are 
all interested in. 

Our problems are many and they almost 
seem symptomatic of our field. Time does 
not permit a thorough exploration, but to 
name a few: 


1. Fragmentation and unnecessary dupli- 
cation leading to inefficiency and dilution 
of standards. Just two comments here. So 
often we fail to be definitive of our function 
and seek to provide womb-to-tomb service 
over and above the problems of blindness as 
we seek to solve all of the problems of blind 
persons. In this connection, I have recently 
distinguished between the function of an 
agency and that of an association as a base 
for futher consideration. I see an agency pro- 
viding direct services to a client, whereas an 
association is a banding together of those 
providing such services —- for the best interest 
of each. 


2. Vested interest, special interests, and 
resistance to change and progress. Here 
defensiveness raises its ugly head as we seek 
to retain the security of the past. Whenever 
change is involved a very normal conflict takes 
place — a conflict between the biological need 
to grow and the psychological urge to retain 
the safety and security of the status quo. In 
all of us there exists this conflict —— individuals 
and organizations alike — and the pain comes 
about from our unwillingness to face it! This 
strikes pretty close to home for me at this 
time. The psychologists have a name for it 
— promotion neurosis! It is, however, essen- 
tial that we face reality — we don’t have 
to like it! 

3, Our tardiness in seeking to profes- 
sionalize the field through the development 
of standards, accreditation, evaluation and 
sanctions. Altogether too often we have in- 
dulged in semantic chicanery, as we have taken 
from the rapidly developing new knowledge 
only the fancy words while continuing obsolete 
practices. 


4, Lack of money. Since I left the afflu- 
ent field of public education, I have worked 
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for three organizations in this field, the Boston 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, the Greater 
Pittsburgh Guild for the Blind, and AAWB. 
This may be a sad reflection on me, but in 
each of these organizations lack of money is 
a most serious problem. The time must 
come when we take a look at the economic 
umbilical cord which binds this Association 
to the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Realistically, this is for the future, but 
face it we must! In school they taught me 
of the “power of the purse’, and twenty-four 
years of marriage have taught me that “she 
calls the tune who controls the purse.” 


There are, of course, other problems: low 
annual memberships, low agency memberships, 
and a lack of communication and relations 
with AAIB, NIB, NFB, and NRA, to mention 
a few. For the future, we can continue to 
identify and define these problems and then 
set about seeking solutions. 


We have some good tools to help us with 
our problem-solving task. One of the most 
valuable is to be found in the exciting “trend” 
noticed in this Association in recent months 
— a trend triggered by outstanding leaders 
in our field and spreading rapidly! WEBSTER 
tells us that the word “trend” means “‘to turn 
about, to take a particular direction, to turn 
in a specified or implied direction!” <A 
nuance of the word “trend” implies ground- 
swell or grass-roots action. Solid evidence of 
this trend was indicated in St. Louis last sum- 


mer, as this Association amended its Constitu- 
tion and By-laws in order to provide an effec- 
tive instrument to implement this trend. There 
is further evidence of this stimulating trend 
all around us. 

Now I am an educator who, after ten or 
eleven years as a pretty active amateur, entered 
this field as a professional about 1953. As an 
amateur, I looked for the answers to some of 
the problems resulting from the fact that one 
of my children was born blind. While this 
fact guided me to this field, I would expect 
my present motivation to have a broader base. 
My work in this field has been concerned 
with the highly specialized area of special 
rehabilitation — the rehabilitation of sighted 
adults who have become blind. During my 
years in this field, I was indoctrinated and 
nourished on the exciting new philosophy and 
concepts of special rehabilitation. In serving 
you, I shall not compromise that philosophy 
nor those concepts one iota! 

As an educator and rehabilitation specialist 
I used to like to think I had all the answers— 
or at least I felt I knew where to get them. 
It is most disquieting at this time to find that 
not only do I mot have all the answers — | 
don’t even know many of the questions! 

Now we are a long way from Utopia. We 
have an on-going job of work to do. But the 
signs are there. The indications are strong, 
and growing stronger, that we want to do the 
job that needs to be done, so that this Asso- 
ciation can assume its rightful position in the 
field of work with blind persons! 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Jake Jacobson, President 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


As all of you know, in November, 1961, 
our Executive Secretary resigned, and since 
this position is so important and vital to the 
successful operation of the AAWB, your 
Board needed time to get a competent replace- 
ment. First, the position had to be adver- 
tised, applications processed, studied, etc. 

It was a problem to find someone who 
could act during the interim. Mr. Louis 


Rives, Corporate Secretary of the AAWB and 
Chief, Services of the Blind of OVR, agreed 
to act as Executive Secretary, and we all know 
Mr. Rives is kept busy with his own work. 
To take on another task with the magnitude 
of Executive Secretary of the AAWB was 
really outstanding on his part. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
him for the job which he did from Novem- 
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ber, 1961, until June 11, 1962, when Dr. 
Gordon B. Connor, who has just recently been 
presented to you, took over. Lou worked 
hard, and it was trying. I know he had many 
problems to face. He was not prepared for 
this task which burdened him with many, 
many hours of extra work. I want to thank 
my Board and Executive Committee for the 
many hard hours they put in trying to carry 
on without the assistance of a full-time Execu- 
tive Secretary. Again, thanks to all of you. 

I also want to take this opportunity to 
thank all my committees, officers, and par- 
ticularly Miss Hooper, your President-Elect, for 
their unfailing loyalty to the AAWB and my- 
self during this trying period. 


I also want to thank Miss Hooper and Mr. 
Rives and their Committee for a program 
which we will enjoy this coming week. The 
members of this committee have worked hard 
with your Chairman and Co-Chairman. 


You may say that, at this point, I have fin- 
ished thanking those who have worked so 
hard. I know others of you have worked 
hard—the Membership Committee, the Con- 
vention Committee, the Committee on Struc- 
ture and Fiscal Control, and the many, many 
other committees. 


I am not going to recite a lot of statistics; 
however, I do wish to quote several figures 
as to membership. In 1935-1936 there were 
264 members on the roster of AAWB, and in 
1937-1938 it had increased to 327. At the 
time of this convention our membership is 
approximately 1,000. The growth of our 
membership has not kept up with the times, 
particularly when you consider the tremendous 
growth and enlargement in creation of agencies 
for the blind since 1935-37. 


What does the AAWB mean to me, and 
I can say what should it mean to you? 


First, in looking over the membership to- 
day, that is, from the standpoint of education, 
positions held by the blind, the standards of 
living, etc., in comparison with that of 1935, 
it does my heart good to see so many more 
blind people attending our conventions. The 
wonderful thing about it is that most of us 
here this evening are well-educated, with col- 
lege degrees, not that college degrees mean 
that the holders of such degrees are always 
successful, but it does have a lot to do with 


raising the standard of our membership and 
of the work we do. 


In 1935, those who attended the conven- 
tion, blind or sighted, were sincere and earn- 
est, and had a desire to make the AAWB a 
great, outstanding and beneficial organization, 
and to render a valuable service to those whom 
they served. However, the qualifications of 
those who attended a convention back in those 
days were far short of those attending today. 
Most did not have degrees or special training. 


I will not try to tell you how many holders 
of Ph.D.’s, Masters or Bachelor degrees we had 
in 1935. Frankly, I do not know, but I do 
know this — that this hall is full of holders 
of Ph.D.’s, Masters and Bachelor Degrees. 
That, in itself, speaks well of those in the 
work for the blind, particularly those in the 
work during the years I have spoken about, 
which have made it possible for so many of 
you young people to be where you are today. 
In looking back over the years from 1935 to 
the present time, it overwhems me and makes 
me feel proud that I have played just a little 
part in this wonderful development in our 
field of endeavor. 


I would say there are not many present 
tonight who know as many people attending 
this convention as I do. I have made it my 
practice to meet and mix with the bulk of 
the members during a convention, and I must 
say sincerely and truthfully that, although I 
am not what you would call a professional 
worker for the blind, I do get a big thrill 
and much pleasure out of coming to the con- 
ventions and meeting with people with your 
ability and training. 

One of the fields of endeavor of our work 
in which I have noticed an outstanding im- 
provement is in the field of home teachers. 
During my first convention, it was my pleas- 
ure to meet and associate with some home 
teachers from different parts of our nation. 
They were sincere, hard-working and J know 
in their own way they tried to do a good job. 
But the AAWB was not satisfied with the 
quality and qualifications of the home teachers 
at that time, and the Home Teachers Certifi- 
cation Committee was set up. I know this was 
hard on a lot of those people I knew back in 
1935 and 1937, and eventually it more or 
less pushed a lot of them out of the field, 
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but it was to the good of those people who 
were to be served by the home teachers that 
the qualifications and requirements of home 
teachers should be put on a higher level. 


The AAWB brought this about, and, 
through the efforts of the Certification Com- 
mittee, the standards of our home teachers 
have been improved. I can proudly say that 
it is one of the great successes of the AAWB. 


Briefly, the AAWB established the Ethics 
Committee and Seal of Good Practice. I will 
grant you we have a long way to go. During 
this convention, you will hear a report dealing 
with the Ethics Committee, and the possibility 
of a study to be made by the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, or a specially created 
committee on Ethics and Practices. We 
haven’t scratched the surface really in this 
field, but nothing can be accomplished over- 
night, and you know this as well as I do. 


All I ask is that the membership cooper- 
ate with your Ethics Committee, and with 
the study that is to be made, and when we 
finally receive the report from the Founda- 
tion or whoever makes this study, our organi- 
zation will be the one to carry out the findings 
of this study. Since we are not an agency 
but an organization composed of all phases 
of work for the blind, we are the only organi- 
zation that is qualified to carry out these find- 
ings. 

Next, the AAWB has done much in the 
legislative field. We have accomplished over 
a period of years much toward the cause of 
our people. For the past three years, Mr. 
George Keane of the IHB has been Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, and I want to 
take my hat off to him and his committee 
for a job well done. 


Keep this in mind, my friends, that the 
Legislative Committee is a valuable one, and 
for that reason, and if for no other reason, 
the membership of our organiaztion should 
be large, to show the legislators of our coun- 
try that the blind of America are behind this 
Committee and the work it is trying to do. 


I will not attempt to review the work of 
this Committee; you will receive a report from 
Mr. Keane later on during the convention. 
During the years, you have received corres- 
pondence on its work and a great number of 
you have participated in it. Look back over 


the past few years and you will realize the im- 
portance of the AAWB in this field alone. 


We have often heard the question asked, 
“What can the AAWB do for me, or give 
me?” This bothers me to no end. It dis- 
turbs me much. Although I am not a pro- 
fessional worker as some of you would like 
to say, I still feel that the AAWB is the 
greatest, most outstanding organization of 
workers for the blind in the world. I do not 
know much about other countries and the 
work done in those countries. Therefore, you 
might say I am going out on a limb making 
this statement, but I do know this — that the 
AAWB means a lot to me, and it should mean 
a lot to you. 


When the Committee on Fiscal Control and 
Structure, under the capable leadership of 
Mr. Allan Sherman, met in Washington in 
1961, to go over the first draft of the new 
constitution, a long discussion was had as to 
whether or not to make this a strictly pro- 
fessional organization, or, as it says, a social- 
action group, 


According to the new Constitution, this is 
now a social-action group. If you study the 
composition of the AAWB more carefully 
than this, although on paper it is a social- 
action group, it is still the only organiation 
with membership in the United States and 
Canada that is truly repreesntative of all 
phases of work for the blind. You might 
Say it is a “togetherness organization,’in that 
those of us here assembled tonight represent 
all phases of work as stated above. And 
what do we do? For the coming week, we 
discuss, we argue, we teach each other, and 
learn from each other, the best programs to 
follow in fulfilling our aims and our ideals. 
Isn’t this worth something to you? 


What, I ask, does the AAWB give you? 
It will not give you anything. This is not 
a charitable organization. We are not here 
for hand-outs. We are here to give — give 
what? To give of our time and our efforts and 
ourselves to those whom we are trying to 
serve. , 


If, during this week here, you can say to 
me or to yourself or to your friends here, that 
you haven’t learned something that would do 
you good in the future, then you have wasted 
your time at the convention. I doubt it, and 
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I dare say, not one of you has ever attended 


one of these conventions or received proceed-. 


ings or literature from this organization who 
hasn’t gained something. Isn’t that worth 
something to you ? Isn’t it even worth some- 
thing to you when you come here and meet 
your friends from all over the country to see 
what they are doing in their work, and what 
they have accomplished in the last year or 
years? Do you think what you have accom- 
plished, you have accomplished alone? 


I challenge any one of you to say that you 
have done what you have done without some 
assistance or something you have learned 
through your membership in the AAWB. 


Ask the question again, “What does the 
AAWB give me?” It is ridiculous to expect 
me to tell you what it has given you. I have 
tried to point out some of our activities, and 
I know every one of you has gained some- 
thing from them. 


In my humble opinion the AAWB is the 
voice of the blind of America. It is the one 
organization that is truly representative and it 
is the only organization for bringing together 
so many people from so many walks of life 
in our one field. Therefore, we must support 
the AAWB with all we have; we must make 
it the strongest organization. We must make 
its membership so large that when we speak 
our Congress should know that we are speak- 
ing for the blind, that we speak with author- 
ity and full support for those in our organiza- 
tion and for those for whom we _ have 
wotked. If there is a constant bickering 
among ourselves as to what type of an organ- 
ization we have, and for one little petty some- 
thing or other we do not maintain our mem- 
bership in this organiaztion, then there is 
something wrong. 


I feel it is the duty of each head of a local 
organization of workers for the blind and 
agencies to have each of his staff become a 
member of the AAWB. At one committee 
meeting I attended, and I will not mention 
any names, one of the members of the com- 
mittee said that, of his organization of ap- 
proximately two hundred members, he was 
the only one who was a member of the AAWB 
because this is not a strictly professional or- 
ganization. I disagree wholeheartedly with 
this party and with anyone else who feels this 


way. I want to take this opportunity to say 
to the heads of agencies that you are not sup- 
porting the AAWB. It is not all right for 
just you or for several memebrs of your staff 
to be members of this organization, but you 
should insist that a/] members of your staft 
be members of this organiaztion; furthermore, 
not only to pay dues, but to be active mem- 
bers of this organization. 


As stated above, each and everyone of you 
and the agencies you represent have at one 
time or another gained from the experience 
you have received from the AAWB and your 
membership in the AAWB. Why take ad- 
vantage of the AAWB by only having a token 
membership, when a large staff is receiving 
benefits from the AAWB. Why not support 
the AAWB? We need it, and we need it 
badly. We need the individual memberships 
as well as sustaining memberships. And 
again, I want to say I have criticism for the 
heads of agencies who do not support us in 
the true and loyal sense. There isn’t any use 
or any reason for any of you to think that, 
“Well, we will form a new and strictly pro- 
fessional organization.” Actually that is im- 
possible today. One of our national organiza- 
tions until recently tried to maintain a strictly 
professional organization, but it, too, is 
soliciting membership from those of us at 
large. We have too many organizations al- 
ready in existence in the work for the blind 
today, so let’s make the best of what we have; 
let’s support the AAWB and make it strong. 
I hope that each and everyone of you in- 
dividually, and as heads of agencies, will make 
an effort to increase the membership of the 
AAWB during the coming year. 


Finally, I wish to say this: there is a lot of 
misunderstanding of the new Constitution 
which was adopted in St. Louis in 1961. 
Naturally, this is to be expected, and I hope 
that during the coming convention if any of 
you have any questions, please call on me, or 
any member of the Executive Committee and 
we will try to clarify the point or points that 
are worrying you. It is true that the groups 
have been reorganized, reducing them from 
nine to six groups which should make the 
organization more efficient, capable of better 
programing, and with less conflict between 


group and sectional meetings. In the past, 
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there have been too many meetings going on 
at one time with good programs which in- 
dividual members could only attend one at a 
time. It is my hope that, when the groups 
meet, a member of the Executive Committee 
will attend and answer any questions that may 
arise as to membership in the groups and the 
purposes, etc., of the new groups. But again, 


please do not hesitate to call on us for clari- 
fication of any point. ' 

I want to thank you for your attention, but, 
please cooperate with me and your Board and 
let’s make the AAWB what it should be, the 
strongest, the greatest, the most wonderful or- 
ganization of workers for the blind in the 
world. 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT 
MONDAY MORNING GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman—Allan W. Sherman, Executive Director 
New York Association for the Blind, New York, New York 


NINDB RESEARCH PROGRAM IN DISORDERS OF VISION 


Richard L. Masland, M.D., Director 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


It is an honor for me to be with you in 
Cleveland today at the convention of an or- 
ganization which has worked with the blind 
for over half a century. During this time, 
research has led to great progress in preventing 
and treating eye disorders. Research gains 
are also encouraging in the care, education, 
and rehabilitation of the blind and the visu- 
ally handicapped. All of us are grateful that 
the situation today is a greatly improved one, 
but we are also deeply conscious of the many 
unmet needs of all these areas. 

I am glad that the leaders who have planned 
this program have made it possible for us to 
consider together not only the current fe- 
search program, but also its application which 
Dr. Guthrie will discuss. The cooperation of 
the public in applying these benefits of research 
findings is needed today more than ever be- 
fore, since many causes of blindness can now 
be controlled by early detection and prompt 
medical care. 

During the past decade, the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
has been conducting and sponsoring research 
in many disorders of vision. Also, it has 
given serious attention to the training of 
ophthalmologists to fill teaching and research 
needs. Funds allocated by the Institute to 
research and training have increased from 
less than $100,000 for the total effort in dis- 
orders of vision to over $10,000,000. But 
more significant than the amount of money 


now spent is the degree of interest which eye 
research has generated across the country. 
Mote scientists are now trained to conduct re- 
search, and more medical centers have research 
programs which are seeking clues to the many 
still unanswered questions. 

It is difficult for many people to understand 
how complex any area of research is, how 
many separate findings are necessary to solve 
any one problem, and how slowly most of 
these findings are revealed. Of course, re- 
search itself implies unknowns, and to a cer- 
tain degree is an uncharted realm. Never- 
theless, most of it is not a random effort, 
but rather a matter of uncovering many small 
answers and then melding them, fragment by 
fragment. Sometimes a finding occurs, in 
even an unrelated field, which suddenly leads 
to rapid new advances. For the most part, 
however, scientific evidence accumulates gradu- 
ally, pointing the way to the most promising 
research avenues. 

The research effort of the Institute is di- 
vided into several major categories of dis- 
orders: the glaucomas; cataracts; the retinopa- 
thies and neurological mechanisms of vision; 
the inflammatory and _ parasitic disorders; 
metabolic and degenerative conditions; strab- 
ismus and other neuromuscular disorders; eye 
injuries, and tumors. In addition to these 
investigations which are directed toward the 
solution of problems relating to a_ specific 
disease, there are many others concerned with 
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increasing our general knowledge of the eye 
and how it functions. 


I would like to talk with you first about 
the broad effort in one of these research cate- 
gories—glaucoma—to give you an idea of the 
many facets of research which simultaneously 
must be pursued in a single problem area. 
Then I would like to spend a few minutes on 
some selected approaches we are attempting 
to develop in some of the other major cate- 
gories. 


A few answers have been found in glaucoma 
which are of interest to all of us, but much 
remains to be discovered. Present findings 
indicate that the glaucomas have in common 
an increase in pressure within the globe of 
the eye which destroys the nerve fibers in the 
retina, and results in a visual defect. Ways 
have been found to measure this pressure in 
many instances. Since increased pressure may 
precede the visual loss, this is a useful diag- 
nostic technique. Furthermore, if the pres- 
sure increase is recognized early, we can some- 
times relieve this pressure by medication or 


even surgery, thus preventing the occurrence 
of visual loss. 


From a synthesis of knowledge now avail- 
able, it appears that intraocular pressure is 
caused in some cases by interference with the 
flow of fluid out of the chambers of the eye. 
In other instances, it is caused by faulty ex- 
cretion or increased production of this fluid— 
the “aqueous humor.” ‘There is some sug- 
gestion that there is a neural mechanism for 
the regulation of this pressure, alterations of 
which can lead to a self-perpetuating disorder 
of pressure. There is known to be a high 
familial incidence in glaucoma, suggesting 
that some inherent characteristic of the eye 
may predispose to glaucoma. 


These are a few facts we known concerning 
the causes of glaucoma. However, we do not 
really understand what causes this increase in 
pressure, or what the true pressure-regulating 
mechanisms are. Investigation of the multiple 
factors which might govern ocular and intra- 
ocular pressure is, therefore, one of the largest 
areas of study relating to glaucoma. In these 
studies, the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, both in its intramural 
and extramural programs, is concerned with 
the so-called intraocular fluid dynamics. 


Since what we call intraocular pressure is a 
function of the ratio between the formation of 
aqueous humor within the eye and the resis- 
tance to outflow of aqueous humor from the 
eye, it seems logical to try to learn as much 
as possible about the production, composition, 
function, flow, and elimination mechanism of 
this clear liquid which fills certain chambers 
of the eye. 


Institute investigators are seeking answers 
to many questions. For example: What is 
the influence of neurological activity in the 
production and elimination of aqueous humor? 
What roles may enzymes and endocrines play 
in fluid secretion and regulation? What sig- 
nificance has each anatomical structure through 
which the aqueous humor passes? What 
roles are played by the various anatomical 
structures involved in aqueous flow or resis- 
tance to flow, such as the permeability or 
rigidity of ocular tissues, or the neuromuscu- 
lature of the secreting ciliary body, and the 
aqueous veins themselves? 


Although the effects of the central nervous 
system on changes in the intraocular pressures 
have been recognized, the nervous structures 
involved in this pressure regulation are not 
well defined. Thus, Institute-supported studies 
are concerned with certain areas of the brain, 
such as the hypothalamus, which may have 
special significance. Simultaneously, the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and certain individual 
major nerves are attracting the attention of 
scientists in terms of possible pressure-regulat- 
ing mechanisms. 


We hope that, ultimately, the study of 
ocular pressure-regulating mechanisms will 
help improve the treatment of glaucoma. It 
is logical, then, to explore the pressure changes 
produced artifically by drugs and other com- 
pensatory mechanism. For example, in our 
quest we are studying the effects of vasodila- 
tor and vasoconstrictor drugs on blood volume. 
Additionally, the effects of hypothermia on 
blood volume are being explored. 


In seeking greater understanding of the 
cause and the course of glaucoma, Institute 
studies are also directed toward examinations 
of the clinical features of glaucoma—es- 
pecially the early stages—and clinico-patho- 
logical correlations. Meanwhile, other in- 
vestigators are delving into the disorder as it 


occurs in certain dogs. 


The study of glaucoma has always been. 


handicapped because we had no way of re- 
producing it experimentally in animals. How- 
ever, one Institute-supported research team ‘is 
attempting to develop a technique for produc- 
ing experimental glaucoma in monkeys with 
the use of a light coagulator. If this can be 
done successfully, it may greatly facilitate 
other developments relating to etiology, diag- 
nosis, treatment, and prevention of glaucoma. 


I realize that a primary interest of most 
of you is in research that may affect the per- 
son who already has a visual impairment. 
While much of our research is directed 
toward finding the cause, which should lead 
to improved treatment or more hopefully to 
prevention, we share your interest in helping 
the person whose vision already is impaired. 
Specifically, I am thinking of our efforts to 
develop effective diagnostic and treatment 
techniques. 


As you know, many persons have glaucoma 
—even in the advanced, almost blinding 
stages—without knowing it. In many of these 
cases the condition could have been signif- 
cantly altered or arrested had it been detected 
early enough. We want to do everything 
possible to develop methods for early detec- 
tion. 

A number of special diagnostic tests have 
been developed. Among these are tonometry, 
gonioscopy, tonography, visual field tests, water 
drinking tests, darkroom tests, and so on. 
Many of these, however, have not been stand- 
ardized, are not yet foolproof, and some of 
them are extremely difficult to administer. 
Dr. Guthrie will discuss with you the program 
of his branch, aimed at evaluating the prac- 
tical applicability of such tests and the method 
whereby such services can be brought to the 
patient. 

One of the obstacles to achieving early 
glaucoma detection is an uninformed public 
which fails to take the initiative in having 
routine tests for this disorder from time to 
time. Many of you are helping at present 
to correct this real problem. We must find 
additional ways to make the public aware, 
without creating undue alarm. 


Therapy is another area of our research 
effort which directly corresponds to your in- 
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terest in what can be done for the person who 
already has a visual disorder. Methods of 
evaluating drug therapy for glaucoma have 
recently been studied by a panel of experts 
which met at a part of an Institute-sup- 
ported Drug Therapy Symposium. The pub- 
lished report of the panel lists criteria for im- 
proving the evaluation of drugs and discusses 
techniques and methodology for determining 
and testing results. 


Again, concerning the Institute’s research 
program in glaucoma, I should add that some 
of our funds are also being invested in a 
series of 5 three-day annual conferences on 
this one disorder alone. These conferences 
permit the presentation and free discussion of 
research advances, facilitate the exchange and 
cross-fertilization of ideas, and stimulate re- 
search in glaucoma throughout the country. 


These areas that I have mentioned do not 
begin to tell you everything we are doing 
toward eradicating the glaucomas, but I hope 
they have given you an idea of the many 
facets of research which must receive simul- 
taneous attention in the study of a single 
group of disorders. I hope you will keep in 
mind that, in each of the other major cate- 
gories which I will mention, a similar multi- 
faceted research approach is being followed. 


You will be interested to know of another 
cooperative program between the Institute and 
the Bureau of State Services regarding a con- 
tinuing workshop on the definition of blind- 
ness. Dr. Braley will tell you more of this. 


Another major research avenue lies in an 
inflammatory disorder called uveitis. Uveitis 
is a general term applied to inflammation of 
the iris, ciliary body, or choroid. It may 
often involve the retina as well. Some types 
of uveitis follow bacterial, parasitic, or viral 
invasions, such as tuberculosis or toxoplasmo- 
sis; some seem to be associated with arthritis 
or dental abscesses; some follow disorders of 
the lens; while others come on the heels of 
injuries to the eye such as intrusions of for- 
eign bodies and perforations. Thus a great 
need exists for research to help scientists de- 
termine which agent is responsible for a par- 
ticular inflammation. 

One baffling type of uveitis in which no 
pathogenic organism is, found has been ob- 
served to respond to steroid therapy. These 
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and other observations lead scientists to sus- 
pect that some immunological or sensitivity 
phenomenon may be responsible for the in- 
flammation in some cases. Institute scien- 
tists and grantees are carefully studying this 
possibility. 

The possible role of allergy in uveitis 1s 
also being studied in an important collabora- 
tive investigation with the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. This 
study will afford wide geographical applica- 
tion of a battery of serological and skin sen- 
sitization reaction tests to some 83 toxins or 
antigens suspected as causes of uveitis in 
humans. 


For some time a good deal of interest has 
centered on developing and refining corneal 
grafting and corneal transplanting operations, 
or keratoplasty. A major problem in corneal 
transplantation is the delayed clouding of a 
clear graft which occurs one to several months 
after the operation. Scientists are examining 
the possibility that this clouding may be due 
to an immune reaction of the eye to foreign 
tissue. 


For the past several years, the Institute also 
has supported research on the preservation of 
corneas for transplants. As a result, corneas 
can now be preserved by dehydration and 
stored for long periods. They can also be 
shipped great distances. Recent studies indi- 
cate that corneas may also be satisfactorily 
preserved by the simpler method of deep 
freezing. 


One grantee is exploring still another as- 
pect of corneal transplantation, that is, the 
possible use of synthetic materials as corneal 
transplants. After twelve years of animal 
studies, he is now attempting to apply this 
to humans. 

I mentioned earlier the emphasis this In- 
stitute has placed upon training programs for 
research workers and teachers in ophthalmol- 
ogy. Last year two important discoveries 
underscored the productive outcome of our 
training programs. In one, a trainee dis- 
covered a cure for herpes keratitis, or ‘winter 
pink eye.’ This scientist applied an anti- 
viral drug, which was developed in the control 
of cancer, to the treatment of this common 
inflammatory eye disorder which is caused by 


a virus. The treatment rapidly cleared acute 


inflammation without scarring the cornea. 
When this treatment is perfected, many people 
may be saved from blindness. 


Another important discovery in the past 
year pertains to the large category of retin- 
opathies and neurological mechanisms of vi- 
sion, specifically, diabetic retinopathy. This 
disorder is a degenerative vascular condition 
affecting the smaller vessels of the retina which 
often causes blindness in diabetic patients. In 
addition to the degeneration of the blood 
vessels, capillary aneurysms typically are found 
in the retina. Despite increased research ef- 
forts, the basic defect in the vascular lesions 
is still unknown. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that this complication of diabetes occurs 
as a result of metabolic disturbances which 
operate through a relatively long interval. 


Only a few months ago a scientist reported 
on his observations which suggest the possibil- 
ity that diabetic retinopathy may be another 
disorder linked with an immunological or 
sensitization process. Although further in- 
vestigation of this possibility is necessary, the 
theory may prove an important forward step 
in understanding the process involved in this 
type of blindness. ‘ 


Because of your deep concern in new 
methods for helping persons already visually 
impaired, I would like to tell you about a 
revived interest in one disorder in the strab- 
ismus and neuromuscular category. A consid- 
erable segment of our population is affected 
by a form of reduced vision known as “ambly- 
opia exanopsia.” In this condition, there is 
no apparent physical abnormality, but for some 
reason, the two eyes do not focus together 
to give the patient binocular vision. Either 
as a result, or as a cause of this lack of 
binocular vision, one eye fails to develop 
fully in its function. If discovered in chil- 
dren, the disorder can be treated by covering 
the functioning eye and by forcing the under- 
developed one to function. 


Up to now, if the condition was not cor- 
rected in the early developing years, there 
was no effective measure for correcting it in 
the adult. European scientists were recently 
encouraged by a new technique of exercising 
and retraining the area of central vision in 
the retina. This new type of retraining tech- 
nique, referred to as pleoptics, may prove use- 
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ful in treating adult amblyopia and _ other 
visual disorders, and it may become a field 
of great research importance. 

All of you have long been interested in 
research in cataracts. Despite a long history 
of surgical treatment, research continues to 
bring us new and improved techniques, such 
as “needle aspiration,’ which was recently 
added to surgical progress. This operation, 
which is particularly useful for removing con- 
genital cataracts in children, is unique in that 
it permits the surgeon to draw out the opaque 
lens without breaking the fibers holding the 
lens in place. 

Apart from surgery, however, the fact re- 
mains that no medical treatment is yet avail- 
able for cataracts. We can remove the dam- 
aged lens, but we cannot prevent, arrest, or 
alter the damaging process. This is what we 
must continue to strive to achieve. It is es- 
sential, therefore to learn more about the 
causes of cataract so that we can develop pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures. Among 
many avenues of endeavor to achieve this, one 
of the most important is that of exploring 
the chemistry of the lens, its metabolic and 
nutritional aspects, and the chemical changes 
involved in the cataract formation. Various 
studies also are under way to explore the ef- 


fects of many toxic and physical elements 
which may cause this disorder. 

In conclusion, a long, slow 
process. The essential element in all research 
is the trained research worker. The key prob- 
lem of today is that of the recruitment and 
training of the capable people needed for this 
task. 

In our great need and in our constant striv- 
ing to prevent, treat, and cure eye disorders 
and to rehabilitate all Americans with visual 
impairment, we must not fail to remember all 
those people around the world who need our 
help. Trachoma, for example, has ceased to 
be a problem in the United States and yet it 
still afflicts over 500,000,000, or one-sixth 
of the world’s population. Smallpox has been 
wiped out in this country; yet it is the cause 
of 20 per cent of the blindness in India. 
And onchoceriasis or river blindness, com- 
pletely unknown to us here, is causing blind- 
ness in as much as 80 per cent of the adult 
population of some African countries. 

Thank you for inviting me to share your 
convention with you. I hope that our organ- 
iations may continue to work together toward 
our common goal—prevention of blindness 
and treatment, care, and rehabilitation of all 
those with disorders of vision. 


research is 


APPLICATION — THE TOUCHSTONE OF RESEARCH 


Eugene H. Guthrie, M.D., Chief 


Neurological and Sensory Disease Service Program 
Division of Chronic Diseases, U. S. Public Health Service 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


There is no denying that progress made in 
medical and biological research during the 
last two decades has been one of our society’s 
most prominent achievements. It has opened 
new vistas in medicine that have helped tre- 
mendously to prevent or reduce suffering, dis- 
ability and premature death from many com- 
municable diseases which formerly ravaged 
our population. 

In recent years, medical research has also 
made great strides in developing new know!l- 
edge of the methods of preventing, diagnosing 
and treating many of the chronic and seriously 


disabling diseases which have become the 
problem of the millions more of our people 
who are now living on through middle life 
and into old age. 

As paradoxical as this may seem, the ad- 
vances that have been made in medical bio- 
logical research are actually compounding the 
public health problems that the chronic dis- 
eases represent in the United States today. The 
fact of the matter is that researchers have 
been discovering new knowledge at a much 
faster pace than private medicine and public 
health have been able to develop practical 
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methods of application. In simple terms, some 
of our laboratory and clinical medical findings 
are not now being applied effectively to im- 
prove the health of our people. This is an 
unfortunate situation because the true value 
of this research bonanza can only be best 
evaluated by the extent to which it serves to 
relieve the suffering and disability of as many 
people as possible who are affilicted with such 
chronic conditions. Immedite application of 
this knowledge as widely as possible in general 
medical and public health practice is the ob- 
vious means of closing the gap that exists 
between “knowing how” and “doing”. 


Great as the need is for this kind of action, 
we cannot be unmindful of the fact that there 
are no easy solutions to some of the problems 
that militate against quick and complete appli- 
cation of medical research knowledge to the 
needs of the public. In some circumstances 
poor communication, lack of trained personnel 
and inadequate funds are some of them. 
However, there is another one which is prob- 
ably more important — it is that we have 
not yet discovered how to apply a great deal 
of backlogged research findings for many 
promising public health programs. 


The U. S. Public Health Service has recog- 
nized this situation for a number of years 
and has developed a number of programs 
within its Bureau of State Services to try to 
implement the closing of this gap, especially 
through activities of the Division of Chronic 
Diseases. During the past two years, the 
Bureau of State Services has been extensively 
reorganized to give greater emphasis and sup- 
port to community health service programs 
which are effective instruments for putting 
research knowledge to practical use. 


The Neurological and Sensory Disease Serv- 
ice Program, which I have the pleasure of 
heading, is the newest major program estab- 
lished in the Division of Chronic Diseases. 
Its mission is to stimulate nationally the im- 
mediate application of research findings in 
order to prevent blindness and neuro-sensory 
disorders and to improve the diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of persons suffering 
from such disorders. 

In addition to vision conservation and the 
prevention of blindness, our Program’s activi- 
ties cover such disorders of the central nervous 


system as epilepsy, cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, Parkinson’s disease, mental retarda- 
tion, cerebrovascular disorders, and disorders 
of communication. Our objectives are to 
stimulate, develop and support state and com- 
munity efforts to establish or improve service 
programs in these disease areas. 


Briefly our Program offers: 


Community Services which constitute tech- 
nical assistance, professional consultation and 
financial support for community projects that 
establish coordinated services and facilities. 


Professional Service and Health Person- 
nel Development which includes assistance 
in developing instructional programs in co- 
operation with approved institutions offering 
advanced and specialized training in mneuro- 
sensory diseases. This is a means of develop- 
ing adequately trained health personnel to pro- 
vide specialized services lacking in many 
communities. 


Technical Information Services include 
the collection of technical and general infor- 
mation to develop into suitable informational, 
educational and reference materials for dis- 
semination as quickly as possible to all per- 
sons and organizations qualified to participate 
in neuro-sensory disease control activities. 


Special Community Projects are developed 
in cooperation with specialized research, care 
and medical training institutions to serve as 
community service laboratories for develop- 
ing new control techniques, and as sources for 
technical consultation in communities where 
limited skilled personnel is available. 


Studies and Surveys are conducted or sup- 
ported by the Program to determine the na- 
ture and extent of problems posed by the dis- 
eases, their incidence and prevalence, as well 
as epidemiologic investigations to identify 
high risk groups. Methods of combatting dis- 
ability from various disorders are evaluated. 


Our Program is also authorized to disburse 
project grants funds allocated by the Congress 
to support the development and expansion or 
improvement of community services and ac- 
tivities identifying and dealing with neuro- 
logical, visual and communicative disorders. 

Though the Neurological and Sensory Dis- 
ease Service Program was established only six 
months ago, there has been gratifying response 
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to appeals made scarcely two months ago to 
develop active programs that will improve 
services for the care of patients with neuro- 
sensory disorders. Nearly a million dollars in 
grants, including state developmental and spe- 
cial community projects, have been made to 
official, voluntary and private non-profit health 
agencies, medical centers and medical schools 
in 16 states and the Virgin Islands. The 
grants awarded were made under the Pro- 
gram’s allocations from the 1962 fiscal year 
budget. In fact, money value of the number 
of applications for 1962 grants far exceeded 
the amount of funds available. Funds for 
similar projects assistance will be available 
during fiscal year 1963, which started this 
month. 


For years, the U. S. Public Health Service 
has been actively promoting vision conser- 
vation through programs of the Division of 
Chronic Diseases. One of its major emphases 
has been national stimulation and develop- 
ment of community programs for the early 
detection of unsuspected glaucoma. As you 
know, glaucoma is second only to senile cata- 
racts as a leading cause of blindness in the 
United States and affects an estimated one out 
of every 50 Americans over age forty. That 
is why promotion of early detection of glau- 
coma has become an important and integral 
activity of our new Program. 


Medical research has well established the 
fact that the early detection of unsuspected 
glaucoma can prevent much of the blindness 
that occurs in the United States. Two fac- 
tors that establish glaucoma as a public health 
problem that is amenable to immediate action 
are: the relative ease with which the disease 
is detectable through screening procedures, 
and the effective control that is now possible 
by medication after diagnosis. Therefore, it is 
understandable why our approach to vision 
conservation has such a strong focus on early 
detection and management of glaucoma. 


We can make strong impact on the preven- 
tion of blindness in this country if more com- 
munity health organizations and practicing 
physicians establish screening programs for the 
early detection of unsuspected cases of glau- 
coma and other visual and systemic disorders 
affecting vision. Such programs have proven 
effective wherever they have been conducted; 


the methods are varied and within the means 
of most health agencies and physicians inter- 
ested in carrying them out. 


More widespread and immediate application 
of the knowledge we have for doing this job 
effectively is an important element of a good 
vision conservation program. We shall con- 
tinue to encourage and assist those capable of 
putting this knowledge to use in every situa- 
tion where it is possible to help those known 
to have glaucoma and the unsuspecting victims, 
to avoid the late serious consequences of the 
disease. 

In developing our Program, we have under- 
taken a four-pronged approach to the objec- 
tive: studies and applied research, community 
service programs, promotion and educational 
programs, as well as skilled personnel train- 
ing programs. Our Program’s studies and 
applied research activities in the prevention of 
blindness are directed toward finding solutions 
to such problems as for example: what are 
the most effective methods of applying research 
knowledge? What is the earliest detectable 
sign or symptom of glaucoma? What mech- 
anisms or instruments are most effective in 
identifying groups in the population who are 
most susceptible to the condition? It is 
through these endeavors that we have the op- 
portunity of evaluating the efficacy of various 
medical detection and diagnostic procedures 
and instruments, as well as epidemiologic in- 
formation for putting them into practical use 
in community vision conservation programs. 


An interesting example is a project which 
we have developed with Freedman’s Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., in which the relation- 
ship between glaucoma and diabetes will be 
studied. This study is designed to ascertain 
if the incidence of glaucoma is greater in 
diabetic individuals than in non-diabetic per- 
sons of the same group. It will also estab- 
lish whether there is a higher incidence of 
glaucoma in a family with a history of diabetes 
and whether a person who has had diabetes 
for a long time is more likely to have ad- 
vanced glaucoma. 


In Michigan a project is under way with 
the State Health Department to determine 
the incidence of glaucoma among relatives of 
persons known to be blind from the disease. 
This will determine if it is feasible to screen 
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such a high risk group with familial history 
of blindness due to glaucoma. 

At the Tennessee School of Medicine we 
are engaged in determining the needs for 
periodic rescreening of persons with negative 
screening results. We expect to learn from 
this study at what interval of time it is feas- 
ible to reexamine persons for the presence of 
unrecognized glaucoma. This study will also 
determine what the lower age limit should 
be for glaucoma detection programs and the 
accuracy of various screenings levels for the 
use of the Schitz tonometer. 

In Florida a coordinated state-wide vision 
conservation program has been developed 
under the direction of a central committee 
comprising local ophthalmologists, medical and 
public health associations, medical schools, the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, the 
Clubs and the Commission for the 
Blind. This program calls for the establish- 
ment of clinics regionally for the early detec- 


Lions 


tion of vision loss. Eventually, these clinics 


will cover the entire state. Besides providing 
detection services, these clinics will serve as 
centers for programs of professional educa- 
tion involving general practitioners and in- 


ternists. 


These have been a few examples of our 
Program’s current interests and activities in 
developing vision conservation and blindness 
prevention programs in as many communities 
as possible. The emphasis on glaucoma de- 
tection only means that this is one area of 
vision conservation in which our Division 
has had previous practical experience which 
could be put to use immediately in the brief 
time that our new Program has been in exist- 
ence. Our interests and activities will encom- 
pass any other diseases and conditions serious- 
ly affecting vision, such as amblyopia, strab- 
ismus and cataracts which can be remedied 
or prevented by early detection, diagnosis and 
proper treatment. 

The detection of visual disorders and effec- 
tive medical treatment, and care, as soon as 
possible, to prevent the progression of visual 
loss, have been shown by medical research 
to be the most effective approaches to pre- 
venting blindness. To do this job effectively, 
adequate services and facilities are needed in 
every community. Enough knowledge and 
medical means exist to go forward toward this 
goal if the interest and support is secured 
from all groups — medical, public and vol- 
untary health agencies and the general public 
—in putting these resources into action. 


THE DEFINITION OF BLINDNESS: INTRODUCTIONS 


Irvin P. Schloss, Legislative Analyst 


American Foundation for the Blind, Washington, D. C. 


By way of introducing our next subject, I 
should like to recall for you an item which 
appeared in the Blinded Veterans Association 
Bulletin in 1949 in a column called “Shots in 
the Dark”. This column was written by 
Lloyd Greenwood, who was Executive Direc- 
tor of the BVA at that time. In this par- 
ticular issue, he said: ‘““More people are blinded 
by definition than by an other cause.” 

Before I introduce our next speaker, I 
thought it might be helpful if I took a few 
minutes to recount some of the history and 
background of the definition of blindness now 
commonly called the “legal definition’, that 
is, “central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in 


the better eye with correcting lenses, or con- 
traction of the visual field to 20 degrees or 
less.” 

At the request of the Department of Public 
Welfare of the State of Illinois, a committee 
of the Section on Ophthalmology of the 
American Medical Association was appointed 
to develop “ a definition of blindness in scien- 
tific terms that might be made statutory. . .” 
The result was several definitions of blindness, 
which were incorporated in a resolution of the 
Section on Ophthalmology adopted by the 
House of Delegates at the 85th Convention 
of the AMA, held here in Cleveland in June, 
1934. The definitions of blindness thus 
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adopted by the AMA were: total blindness, 


light perception, economic blindness, voca- 


tional blindness, and educational blindness. 


Economic blindness, which the AMA reso- 
lution characterized as “absence of ability to 
do any kind of work, industrial or otherwise, 
for which sight is essential,” is defined as 
“visual acuity less than 20/200 in the better 
eye with correcting glasses, or as an equally 
disabling loss of the visual field.” 


Following the enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935, the Social Security Board 
modified the AMA definition of economic 
blindness to include visual acuity of 20/200 
and spelled out the visual field defect of 20 
degrees or less. On September 15, 1936, the 
Board recommended this modified definition of 
economic blindness to the States for their use 
in administering the Aid to the Blind program 
until Title X of the Social Security Act. 


Over the years, this same modified defini- 
tion of economic blindness came to be used as 
an administrative criterion of eligibility for 
most services and benefits for blind persons, 
including those provided by Federal statutes 
enacted before and after enactment of the 
Social Security Act. However, it is worth 
noting that this definition actually appears 
in only two Federal statutes — the law grant- 
ing an additional income tax exemption for 
blindness and the law providing automobiles 
for blinded veterans, with the definition called 
“impairment of vision” rather than “blind- 
ness’ in the latter. 


One other Federal law — Section 216 of 
the Social Security Act providing for the 
“disability freeze’ —— defines blindness as 


“central visual acuity of 5/200 in the better 
eye or less with correcting lenses or contrac- 
tion of the visual field to 5 degrees or less.’’ 
And the Veterans Administration statute on 
disability compensation lists visual acuity of 
5/200 or less in the better eye with correc- 
tion, blindness of both eyes having only light 
perception, and anatomical loss of both eyes 
as criteria for progressively higher compansa- 
tion awards. In all other Federal laws and in 
parts of these just mentioned, blindness is de- 
fined in administrative regulations — not in 
the laws themselves. 

In recent years, two groups have been exam- 
ining the definition of blindness. One group, 


financed by a grant from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, is striving to develop 
codes for more specific identification of various 
types of physical impairment, including visual 
impairment. The other group is the Definition 
of Blindness Workshop, which is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. 

We are indeed privileged to have as our 
next speaker the Chairman of this latter group, 
Dr. A. E. Braley. Dr. Braley has been Profes- 
sor and Chairman of the Department of Oph- 
thalomology at the State University of Iowa 
in Iowa City since 1950. He received his 
M.D. degree from this same university in 
1931 and has served as a professor of oph- 
thalmology at Wayne State University in 
Michigan, Columbia University, and New 
York University before returning to Iowa in 
his present capacity. During World War II, 
Dr. Braley served as a commander in the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Navy for three 
years. 


He is a member of the American Ophthal- 
mological Society, the American Board of 
Ophthalmology, the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolarnygology, and the 
Association for Research in Ophthalmology. 
He is currently serving as a member of the 
Advisory Council to the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and, in 
this capacity, he participates in making awards 
for research and training in neurological and 
sensory disorders to universities, hospitals, and 
other nonprofit institutions. 


Dr. Braley, I am pleased to turn the micro- 
phone over to you for a discussion of the work 
of the NINDB Definition of Blindness Work- 
shop. 

(See page 20 for Text of Dr. Braley’s 
Remarks ) 


One of the most pressing needs in our field 
is the development of an accurate and ade- 
quate method of gathering statistics on a con- 
tinuing basis, not merely on the total number 
of blind and visually impaired persons in the 
United States, but also on various groupings 
within this total group. How can adminis- 
trators and staff members of public and volun- 
tary programs really plan ahead to make sure 
that we have the right program, properly 
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qualified staff, and the necessary physical plant 
without accurate, on-going statistics on which 
to base forecasts of the needs of blind people 
we will be called upon to serve? Five years 
from now, ten years from now, will most blind 
and visually impaired persons be over 25? 
Will there be a substantial number in the em- 
ployable age group? Will relative propor- 
tions be the same as they are now? 


And just how many blind and visually im- 
paired persons are there in the population 
today. Using the 20/200 definition, Dr. 
Ralph Hurlen and the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness estimated earlier 
this year that there were close to 400,000 
blind and visually impaired people in the 
United States. Using a functional definition 
based on inability to read ordinary newspaper 
print with glasses, the National Health Sur- 
vey came up with a figure of almost a million 
people just four years ago. 


Within the past year, under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness, a new project which will 
hopefully yield valuable statistical information 
for our field has been launched. It is called 
the Model Reporting Area on Blindness Sta- 


tistics, and we are extremely fortunate to have 
the man who is coordinating this project to tell 
us about it. 

Dr. Hyman Goldstein has been Chief of the 
Biometrics Branch, National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, since 
1957. He received his A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University between 
1930 and 1934, 

Before assuming his present position, he was 
Chief of the Current Reports Section, Bio- 
metrics Branch, National Institute of Mental 
Health for seven years; and before coming to 
the Federal Government, he was employed as 
a Senior Statistician, Bureau of Cancer Con- 
trol, New York State Health Department. 

Dr. Goldstein is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Operational Research to the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, a member of the NINDB Definition of 
Blindness Workshop, and a member of the 
Steering Committee of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind Study of Blinded Vet- 
erans. 

Dr. Goldstein, the rostrum is yours. 


(See page 23 for Text of Dr. Goldstein’s Re- 
marks ) 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION OF BLINDNESS 


A. E. Braley, M.D., Professor and Chairman 
Department of Ophthalmology 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


There are numerous problems regarding the 
visually handicapped that require study. In 
order to be as helpful as possible, the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Council saw fit to give a small grant 
for a workshop on the “Definition of Blind- 
ness”. The first meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 28, 1961 in Washington, D.C. An effort 
was made to bring together people from sev- 
eral Federal agencies, from private agencies, 
and ophthalmologists, to study the problems. 
Each of the people represented special inter- 
ests in the field of visually handicapped per- 
sons. 

Each of the states has definitions for blind- 
ness which are based primarily on rehabilita- 


tion and welfare services. Nearly all the states 
use acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye 
as a requirement for rehabilitation. Very few 
states define the visual field. I would like to 
quote a few examples of the state require- 
ments. 

Colorado: “The criteria of visual disability 
established to delineate the responsibility of 
this Agency: Central visual acuity not ex- 
ceeding 20/200 in the better eye with correc- 
tions; or, visual field defect in which the per- 
ipheral field is contracted to such an angle of 
no greater than 20 degrees. 

‘Persons whose vision is greater than de- 
fined above will be referred to the General 
Rehabilitation Division, except where the 
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prognosis indicates that the individual’s loss 


of vision will eventually place him within the 


definition of blindness stated above.” 

Here the field of vision is included as a re- 
quirement, and also the prognosis of the future 
vision. The ophthalmologist must report to 
the General Rehabilitation Division. 

Connecticut and Delaware are similar to 
Colorado. In Connecticut the State Board of 
Vocational Education cooperates with the blind 
agency to serve the clients. 

Hawaii is so interesting I think it would 
also be interesting to quote: “Visual handi- 
capped, defined. Any person who has a visual 
defect which for him, in reference to his 
native abilities, training, and education, con- 
stitutes an employment or work handicap shall 
be deemed visually handicapped within the 
meaning of this part.” ‘Blind, defined. The 
word blind as used in sections 109-6 to 109- 
12, whether so used as adjective or as noun, 
means blind or visually handicapped’. 

Massachusetts says ‘Central visual acuity 
not exceeding 20/200 in the better eye after 
correction or the peripheral field of his vision 
to be contracted to the 10 degrees radius or 
less as measured with a six mm. (6) white 
test object regardless of visual acuity.” This 
is the best definition of the size of the field and 
the test object. 

Minnesota, on the other hand, has none. 
The service for the blind is based on the fol- 
lowing definition. ‘‘Persons having a visual 
acuity of 20/60 or less in the better eye, or 
having a corresponding defect in the visual 
field, are considered blind under the Minnesota 
law. If the diagnosis of the eye condition 
shows a progressive disease which may lead 
to blindness, such as glaucoma, retinitis pig- 
mentosa, etc., such cases must be referred for 
rehabilitation services to the service for the 
blind of the department of Public Welfare.” 

Pennsylvania is different from most, in that 
visual loss is based on percentage of visual 
function. “. .. ., is defined by State statute 
as constituting a thirty per cent (30%) or 
greater loss of visual functioning. Cases not 
involving 30% or greater loss of visual func- 
tioning may be eligible for vocational rehab- 
ilitation services from the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education through its Bureau of Re- 
habilitation.” 

I was unable to find the formula then used 


to arrive at the per cent of visual loss but I 
assume it is based on the AMA committee 
report of 1934. 

Fonda, in The New Outlook for May, 1961, 
suggests that “. . . blindness may be defined as 
follows: 

“1) Vision of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, or in both eyes, with best corrective 
glasses. 

“2) Vision better than 20/200 in the bet- 
ter eye with best corrective glasses and with 
a visual field constricted to 20 degrees or less 
in the widest diameter, using a 3 mm. white 
test object at 330 mm. or an equivalent 
isopter.” 

He further believes that for rehabilitation 
purposed the person must be classified as 
follows: 

“Group I—Light perception to 1/200. 

“Group II-— 2/200 to 4/200. 

“Group TI— 5/200 to 20/300. 

“Group IV — 20/250 to 20/70.” 


‘The purpose of this classification is to estab- 
lish an arbitrary standard for the greatest use 
of residual vision.” 

He further proposes ‘that individuals in 
Group I should be taught Braille, whenever 
possible; Group II cases should be encouraged 
to read with aids’; but, he says “often (he 
has) difficulty in deciding what to advise for 
specific individuals in this group.” “Groups 
III and IV should be taught to use ther eyes.” 

These definitions are primarily intended for 
rehabilitation and public welfare. The im- 
portance of education of partially seeing can- 
not be under emphasized. 

Jones of the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
says: “Education of visually handicapped chil- 
dren entered a new era when it was recog- 
nized that use of vision seldom if ever re- 
sults in damage even by children with serious 
impairments.’ This is based on statements 
made by many well-known ophthalmologists. 
He further states that “the realization began 
to grow that some children with limited vision 
not only could be, but should be, put back 
into regular classrooms for all or part of their 
education.” This is certainly true of the chil- 
dren, but how about the great number of 
people who become handicapped after the age 
of 402 According to the “Census of the blind 
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in New York State, December 31, 1959”, pub- 
lished by the Commission for the Blind of the 
New York State Dept. of Social Welfare, 76 
per cent of New York State’s blind population 
were over 40 years of age and 47 per cent 
were over 65 years of age. The statistical 
department of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness has estimated on a 
national basis that 80.4 per cent of the blind 
population of the U. S. is over 40 years of 
age and 51.8 per cent is 65 years of age or 
over. There is no doubt that many of these 
people have cataracts but many have hereditary 
defects. Fonda stated that, in 449 consecu- 
tive subnormal vision cases, hereditary de- 
fects were the largest single cause of sub- 
normal vision. 

Many of these people with 20/200 or less 
find it almost impossible to read even with 
reading aids. They should be tried, however. 
This group of older people represent a portion 
of the visually handicapped that are poorly 
handled by our national rehabilitation com- 
missions. 

After considerable discussion, Dr. Masland 
summarized “that he felt five different defin- 
nitions could be given. 


“1) definition of blindness for the reading 
public 

D) 

a) 


as it relates to need for prosthesis 


relates to public assistance, social se- 
curity, income tax exemption 


“4) needs for, and specific kinds of social 
rehabilitation 

“5 ) statistical projection of incidence of 

blindness in the country and the needs 


of these various services. 


“6) workman's compensation payments.” 


Several avenues of approach to a definition 
of blindness then were apparent. Our Work- 
shop could dogmatically write a definition 
that might be acceptable to all the states and 
services. The Workshop, however, felt that a 
more sensible approach would be to gather as 
much data from the field as possible. There 
was not thought indicated or implied that we 
were investigating the various agencies. We 
wanted to find from each agency what they did 
and what their rules were. A comprehensive 
questionaire was developed by Dr. Graham 
and Miss Hatfield and the form was pretested. 


In the pretest, it was discovered that many 
problems were brought out by the form itself 


and many agencies could not answer the ques- ° 


tions without explaining the answer. Since 
then Dr. Goldstein has revised the form, and 
another pretest is being undertaken. Many 
of you have received letters from me asking 
your cooperation in this pretest. 

Since many of the definitions are based on 
visual acuity and visual field, another subcom- 
mittee of the Workshop was named to carry 
out another survey among the ophthalmolo- 
gists. Dr. Leinfelder, Dr. Hoover, Mr. Bled- 
soe and Dr. Goldstein were on this commit- 
tee. The letter was sent to a selected group 
of ophthalmologists drawn at random by Dr. 
Goldstein so that a large sample of practicing 
ophthalmologists would be represented. The 
response to say the least was very poor: 291 
forms were sent out, 33 returned and only 4 
of these were complete. The form is now 
being pretested in low vision clinics. 

A definition of blindness is complex and 
requires multiple subdivision. The definition 
of Hawaii is good but so complex that it 
would be most difficult for an agency to ad- 
minister. 

While our Workshop will continue to 
gather data, perhaps we could make some 
constructive statements. 


1) Visual deficiencies from any cause 
should be made ‘a compulsory reportable 
disorder”. The border line should be all 
cases that are based on driver’s licensure cut- 
off point. 

2) Ophthalmology societies should appoint 
a committee of all interested people to re- 
view the present definitions in light of present 
knowledge. 


3) Educators should begin a longitudinal 
study of the children in schools for the visual- 
ly handicapped. 


4) All rehabilitation agencies for the blind 
should name a central group to work with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and National Institutes of Health to 
gather data and settle misunderstandings. This 
could be a reactivation of the Committee on 
Central Statistics of the Blind. 


5) Education of the practicing ophthal- 


mologists by state agencies and national groups 
to give the best service for their patients. 
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THE MODEL REPORTING AREA FOR BLINDNESS STATISTICS 
A NEW APPROACH TO UNIFORM STATISTICS ON THE BLIND 


Hyman Goldstein, Ph.D., Chief, Biometrics Branch 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
U. S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


It is a curious paradox that so little is 
known about the blind, despite the fact that 
blindness is an age-old impairment, and de- 
spite the fact that the determination of visual 
acuity is relatively objective and easy to make. 
That so little is known about the number of 
blind persons, their demographic characteris- 
tics, and the causes of their blindness, is some- 
thing that is difficult to understand. 

This gap in our knowledge means a decrease 
in our ability to understand fully the magni- 
tude of the problem and ways to institute 
more effective programs of prevention and 
control. Part of the gap, no doubt, lies in the 
fact that blindness is neither contagious nor 
a condition that, by itself, is associated with 
greatly increased death rates. If it had been 
either or both of these, blindness would surely 
long ago have been subjected to epidemio- 
logical investigation to arrive at casual or as- 
sociational clues on the basis of the distribu- 
tion of the blind by age, sex, race, and other 
characteristics. Another part of the gap is 
due to the fact that only too often there is 
lack of agreement from state to state or from 
service to service as to what loss of visual 
acuity or visual field would be considered 
blindness. This lack of uniformity in the 
definition of blindness is particularly bother- 
some when one notices the great range of 
visual disabilities that are now lumped under 
the term “blindness.” 

It has now become the function of many 
agencies for the blind, and perhaps rightly so, 
to serve persons with visual disabilities rang- 
ing from absolute blindness to a visual acuity 
of 20/60 or beyond with best correction in 
the better eye. That persons with the latter 
acuity need service no one would question; 
that they may be considered “blind” is open 
to question. Thus, it is evident that securing 
agreement on a definition is imperative if there 


may ever be an answer to the question, “Who 
are the blind?” 

But even if there were agreement on the 
definition so that it would be possible to get 
a count of those judged blind, one must still 
deal with the matter of classification of the 
causes of blindness. If one state classifies the 
blind in one way and another state works its 
classification in a different way, the statistics 
derived therefrom are neither comparable nor 
poolable. Of course, it should be stated that 
in too many states no classification of any type 
has ever been adopted, and no sstatistics on 
causes of blindness in such states have ever 
been available. 

It is not correct to state that no attempts 
have ever been made to get a national esti- 
mate of blindness. For eleven Decennial 
Censuses, the Bureau of the Census tried 
vainly to get some picture of the extent of 
the problem of blindness on the basis of 
house-to-house enumerations. However, after 
the 1930 Census, it concluded that ‘‘enumera- 
tion of the blind — has doubtless always 
been more or less inaccurate and incomplete.’’! 
This was, no doubt, due to the problems of 
definition, personal judgment of the enumera- 
tors, and the tendency of respondents to con- 
ceal the presence of blindness in their rela- 
tives. 

The National Health Survey of 1935-36 at- 
tempted to arrive at a national estimate of 
blindness, but it, too, suffered from some of 
the same difficulties encountered in the censal 
enumerations. Attempts to obtain statistics 
on the number of blind in the United States 
were made by the current U. S. National 
Health Survey during the period July 1957 
through June 1958. Blindness was defined 
as the “inabiilty to read ordinary newsprint 
with glasses.” With this definition, the Sur- 
vey arrived at an estimated prevalence of 
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blindness of 960,000 persons or a rate of 5.7 
per thousand population.2 This rate was far 
greater than rates produced by any census or 
the 1935-36 National Health Survey. This 
estimate of blindness prevalence is generally 
thought to overestimate largely the number of 
blind according to the definition of 20/200 
visual acuity in the better eye with best cor- 
rection (or an equally disabling loss of the 
visual field). This is largely due to reliance 
on respondents’ replies to a question embody- 
ing a rather crude definition of blindness. 
At best, the current National Health Survey 
probably achieves a reasonable estimate of 
serious visual impairments rather than blind- 
ness as such. As a matter of fact, National 
Health Survey officials no longer refer to the 
definition as pertaining to “blindness” but 
rather to “severe visual impairments.” 


The most widely used estimates of blind- 
ness today are those based on the work of 
Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin.8 His estimates are 
projections of prevalence rates of registered 
blindness in North Carolina to each state’s 
population and to the country as a whole, ap- 
plying various weighting factors in each state. 
His latest estimates, as of July 1, 1960, for 
each state and for the United States are now 
available.t For the country as a whole, the 
estimate is 385,000. However, Dr. Hurlin 
himself is well aware of the limitations of 
projecting the findings of a single state to 
the entire country. Estimates based on such 
projections may be subject to large or un- 
determined errors. 


It is noteworthy that all efforts to date at 
obtaining national estimates of the blind popu- 
lation have been confined solely to prevalence, 
i.ec., the number of living blind at a given 
time. Practically no attempts have been made 
to obtain equally important national estimates 
of incidence, i.e., the number of new cases of 
blindness occurring during the year. This 
latter figure is of great importance in evalu- 
ating efforts at prevention, as well as in in- 
dicating those geographic areas or population 
groups that show higher than expected rates 
of new cases of blindness. 


It was with this background that the Bio- 
metrics Branch of the National Institute ot 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness turned 
its attention to. ways and means of arriving 


at uniform statistics on blindness in October, 
1960. 
rector of the Institute and to the Branch for 
blindness statistics that were not available 
constituted part of the motivation. Attempts 
to secure information on a national basis for 
legislative and other purposes, such as the 
number of blind by cause, age, sex, and other 
characteristics, had met a blank wall. Thus, 
it can be said that the Model Reporting Area 
for Blindness Statistics was conceived out of 
frustration. 


In order to satisfy the continued need for 
uniform and reliable statistics on the inci- 
dence, prevalence, and causes of blindness, 
the Branch considered the feasibility of utiliz- 
ing an existing instrument, the blindness reg- 
ister maintained by many states. It was clear 
that the existence of reporting laws and regis- 
ters of the blind in these states did not in 
itself insure uniform and reliable statistics. 
However, the existence of the laws and regis- 
ters did suggest a means by which such sta- 
tistics could be achieved. 


Many problems would have to be worked 
out, such as the (1) adoption of a uniform 
definition of blindness; (2) use of a standard 
classification of the causes of blindness; (3) 
selection of certain essential items of informa- 
tion to be uniformly and routinely collected 
on the blind; (4) establishment of procedures 
to encourage complete reporting of blind per- 
sons to the register by the various sources of 
referral, particularly the ophthalmological and 
optometric professions, without fear of viola- 
tion of the confidentiality of the data, and (5) 
institution of practices by agencies maintaining 
registers to update these registers periodically 
and completely so that the registers reflect 
the number of reported living blind in the 
state. 


The Biometrics Branch conceived the idea 
that states maintaining blindness registers 
would be willing to attempt to solve these prob- 
lems. By so doing, they would help not only 
the Federal Government and the national vol- 
untary blindness agencies to get a better na- 
tional picture, but would also increase the 
value of adequate, up-to-date registers to the 
states themselves in fulfilling their adminis- 
trative, service, and research functions. It 
proved to be a happy coincidence of idea and 


Repeated requests made to the Di-. 
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need. In setting up the design for the Model 


Reporting Area, the Branch has been assisted . 


by a Planning Group. This Group now con- 
sists of representatives of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, the American 
Foundation for the Blind, the member states, 
and the Division of Chronic Diseases of the 
Public Health Service. The Planning Group 
approved a set of objectives and standards 
for the Area. Some 35 states with blindness 
registers were visited. Thirty of these states 
were enthusiastic in supporting the concept 
of such cooperation, although a number of 
states admittedly had regisers that needed con- 
siderable work to make them usable for Model 
Reporting Area purposes. Much information 
was gathered in each state concerning the 
definition used, the type of data collected, 
procedures, if any, used to keep the register 
up-to-date, uses to which the registers were 
put, and so forth. 


In accordance with the approved standards, 
and based on information obtained by staff 
visits to each state agency concerned, as well 
as on information secured by questionnaires 
from these agencies, an evaluation of each 
state's capacity and willingness to satisfy the 
Model Reporting Area’s standards was made 
by the Biometrics Branch. These evalua- 
tions, submitted to the Planning Group, con- 
stituted the basis for acceptance into the 
Model Reporting Area. The Biometrics 
Branch also undertook to act in a coordinat- 
ing and technical capacity and agreed to fur- 
nish consultation and other assistance, where 
necessary, to the states accepted into the 
Area, as well as to other states in order to 
assist them to meet the standards. Consulta- 
tive services have also been made available 
to any state that does not now have a state- 
wide register in order to assist it in setting 
up a register to be maintained by a single state 
agency. Working jointly with the Biometrics 
Branch in providing Public Health Service 
assistance to the state is the Neurological and 
Sensory Diseases Service Branch of the Di- 
vision of Chronic Diseases. 


The states which have been accepted into 
the Model Reporting Area to date are: Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


These 11 states comprise about 15 per cent 
of the total United States population. Furth- 
ermore, assistance is presently being given by 
the Biometrics Branch to 7 other states and 
the District of Columbia, representing an 
additional 22 per cent of the total U. S. 
population, to enable these states to meet 
Model Reporting Area standards. 


In order to make uniform statistics avail- 
able on blind persons for administrative, 
service and research purposes, the Model Re- 
porting Area states have adopted a common 
definition of “blindness” as follows: “Central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, with best correction; or central visual 
acuity of more than 20/200 if the widest dia- 
meter of the field of vision subtends an angle 
no greater than 20 degrees.” This excludes 
persons with progressive eye conditions which 
do not yet meet the Model Reporting Area 
definition. Member states may register other 
persons under a wider definition of blindness, 
but they will report statistics to the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness only on those persons meeting the Model 
Reporting Area definition. 


Each member state will attempt to learn 
of, and to include on its register, every resi- 
dent who falls within the Model Reporting 
Area definition of blindness by making con- 
certed efforts to improve the reporting and 
referring of blind persons to the register. The 
Model Reporting Area register will not be 
confined to persons who have applied for or 
are receiving services, nor will there be any 
arbitrary exclusion of persons on the basis of 
age, race, or any other factor except failure 
to meet the Model Reporting Area definition. 
Any competent examiner, medical, optometric, 
or nursing, may submit data on visual acuity 
or field, for purposes of determining eligibility 
for the register. However, data to be pub- 
lished on causes of blindness will be based 
only on reports submitted by an ophthalmolo- 
gist or physician with similar degree of com- 
petence. Furthermore, the member states have 
agreed to adopt within three years after ad- 
mission to the Area the latest Standard Classi- 
fication of the Causes of Blindness. This will 
allow meaningful comparison and interpreta- 
tion of the several major categories of causes 
of blindness by age, sex, and race, among the 
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states and for the Area. It represents a big 
step forward in our desire to determine the 
major etiology of blinding conditions from 
infancy through old age. It should permit 
a more intelligent planning of prevention 
programs. 


The question of what data to collect on 
the blind is of major importance since this 
must be limited to what can feasibly be col- 
lected by the states and analyzed. Each item 
to be collected must be justified. Obviously, 
in addition to the necessary identifying infor- 
mation, one must record the vital demographic 
information that enable tabulations to be made 
by age, sex, and race. This would make pos- 
sible the production of rates dealing with the 
characteristics of the blind, based on similar 
tabulations of census data for the population 
at large. Even county of residence would be 
ntcessary if we are to determine differences 
in incidence or prevalence for such political 
subdivisions. 

Where there is available an eye examina- 
tion report, and hopefully the vast majority 
of such cases will be authenticated by such 
reports, the degree of vision, cause of blind- 
ness, and age at loss of sight will be recorded, 
as well as the discipline of the examiner and 
the date of examination. There would also 
be noted the date of addition to the register 
and the type of addition, that it, whether it is 
a new registration or a re-registration. The 
latter represents a re-addition to the Model 
Reporting Area register after having previous- 
ly been removed from it as a result of restora- 
tion of vision or removal from the state. 
Thus, data on type of addition make possible 
the computation of rates of new registrants 
and of re-registratnts. Finally, the date of re- 
moval from the register with the reason there- 
for would be required. 


All in all, the data considered essential by 
the Model Reporting Area are relatively few 
and simple, yet they represent a good deal 
more than many states now routinely collect 
and tabulate. They do not, however, repre- 
sent all the data that would be desirable to 
collect and analyze. That is something for 
the future. 


It should be noted that in the Model Re- 
porting Area, unless a blind person is re- 
ported to the register, he is lost not only to 


the cause of good statistics on the blind, but 
also to the multitude of services which may be 
available to him. ‘Thus, it seems that statistics 
and services are not antagonists. They go 
hand in hand to help in increasing the poten- 
tial for greater understanding of the blind by 
the community and by the blind themselves. 
Therefore, only the routine and complete 
referral of the blind to the state register can 
lead to this double benefit. Such referrals 
must be encouraged by education of profes- 
sional eye examiners at meetings, in journals, 
by routine letters with a supply of referral 
forms, and last, but not least, by periodic 
feedback to these examiners of tabulations ac- 
companied by explanatory text. 


To be effective, a register must be a living 
thing. It must reflect not only new cases of 
blindness that have occurred during a given 
period of time in the community, but also the 
number of blind in the community at a given 
time. It is in reference to the latter that the 
Area has stipulated that member states must 
update their registers annually. This means 
that where the registrant is not receiving 
services and, hence, not being seen on any 
regular basis, the agency must contact him 
by mail, telephone, or personal visit to deter- 
mine whether the registrant is still alive, 
blind, and a resident of the state. Many of 
the states that now make such conatcts also 
see in it an opportunity to make known to 
such persons the availabiilty of services. Here 
again the cause of good statistics and serv- 
ices go hand in hand. It should be men- 
tioned that there are additional methods of 
facilitating the annual updating or clearance 
of the register. An example of one such 
method is use of lists of deaths occurring in 
the state. These lists can be easily produced 
on a monthly basis from tabulating cards rep- 
resenting death certificates by the state office 
of vital statistics. 


In order to make possible the production of 
Area tabulations, as well as estimates of blind- 
ness for the country as a whole, the member 
states have agreed to prepare certain tabula- 
tions of data from their registers on a calendar 
year basis. Where needed, assistance is avail- 
able from the Biometrics Branch of the In- 
stitute to help states prepare such tabulations. 
The tabulations will be forwarded to the Na- 
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tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 
ber states and the Area will be made avail- 
able in published form. 

A register must be easily accessible and 
easy to use. It may produce an assorted set 
of dull figures or it may produce statistics 
that are potent with meaning. What it does 
depends upon the uses to which it is put. 
From the point of view of administration, an 
adequate, up-to-date register may pinpoint 
specific blindness hazards, and thus help to 
promote legislation for control of such haz- 
ards. It may provide the justifications for 
establishing programs of education, prevention 
and control. It may help to determine whether, 
where, and when to set up glaucoma detection 
clinics, industrial safety programs, etc. Good 
data on the magnitude of the problem of 
blindness are essential in planning prevention 
programs intelligently and in evaluating the 
results of measures taken to control blindness. 
Information on trends and caseloads, on the 
type and number of staff needed in the agency, 
on present and future budget needs, can all 
be derived from use of such a register. 

Figures on register incidence or prevalence 
by county help to fit the program to specific 
needs. Those geographic areas or specific 
population groups with high incidence or 
prevalence by age, sex, or race, are easily de- 
lineated. Thus, a register points out the areas 
and population groups that might need inten- 
sive case-finding or prevention programs. 
Adequate tabulations of the registered blind 
by causes of blindness and age are an aid in 
program orientation. They point up specific 
population subgroups that might need addi- 
tional program emphasis. 

The value of the register in public relations 
almost goes without saying. It provides in- 
formation for presentations to various lay and 
professional groups, indicating the magnitude 
of the problem in their respective communi- 
ties. The register is not only a tabulating 
device, but also a reference instrument, useful 
in providing specific information on given in- 


The compiled statistics for mem- . 


dividuals quickly and easily. It serves a very 


definite case-control function. 


Good register data can only come from good 
case records. An adequate register, containing 
reliable data, is a source of information for 
research studies. A new approach has utilized 
register data together with information from 
vital records, such as birth certificates and 
death certificates, for research purposes. For 
instance, a study of the association between 
factors of pregnancy, labor and delivery, and 
the occurrence of blindness in children, is now 
under way in New York State. Another 
study is concerned with investigating survivor- 
ship and causes of death among the blind in 
Massachusetts. However, it should be men- 
tioned that even good data need a good study 
design in order to insure that, after the study 
is completed, the answers are relevant to the 
questions. 


The first annual meeting of the Model Re- 
porting Area for Blindness Statistics was held 
in March, 1962, in Bethesda, Maryland. The 
determination of the states therein represented 
to agree in the cause of good statistics on the 
blind is most heartening. This determina- 
tion must be encouraged and sustained. Hope- 
fully, it will spread to other states. Although 
great difficulties still lie ahead, a beginning 
has been made in giving agencies dealing with 
the blind more uniform and reliable data on 
the blind, to permit better evaluation of prob- 
lems and sounder decision-making. 
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REPORT ON PLACEMENT COUNSELOR TRAINING PRGRAM 


Louis Vieceli, Coordinator, Placement Counselor 
Training Program, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


It is with some pleasure that I take this 
opportunity to give you somewhat of a prog- 
ress report or at least try to bring you up to 
date on Southern Illinois University’s training 
program “Developing Employment Oppor- 
tunities for Blind Persons in Competitive Oc- 
cupations”’. 


The purpose of the training program is 
to provide skills and attitudinal training for 
professional personnel who are preparing to 
counsel with employers and/or blind individu- 
als relative to jobs in competitive occupa- 
tions. The immediate goals and objectives 
are: 


1. To instill in the counselor a more thor- 
ough understanding of the world of work. 


2. To provide counselors with the necessary 
knowledge and skills to build and maintain 
an employment program in which blind per- 


sons may be placed at the level of their 
competence. 


3. To provide counselors with necessary 
skills to develop a method of selecting and 
demonstrating jobs that may be performed 
with little or no sight. 


4. To help counselors acquire a method of 
identifying and selling the abilities of blind 
persons. 


5. To provide counselors with skills es- 
sential to analyze jobs. 


6. To expand and develop new job areas in 
which blind persons may be placed. 


7. To aid the counselor in establishing a 
pattern of training for the blind worker. 


At the present time, we have eleven coun- 
selors in the St. Louis area for the field work 
part of the program. They are visiting a 
variety of businesses and industries observing 
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the demands of and describing all types of 
competitive jobs. 
counselors should enhance their ability to 
analyze whether a given occupation is feas- 
ible for a particular blind person. This will 
help the counselors determine which jobs can 
be performed without sight. This is our 
eleventh course, bringing the total to 128 
counselors who have attended. The trainees 
have represented 40 states, Puerto Rico and 
Mexico, from general rehabilitation agencies, 
agencies for the blind and private agencies 
having responsibility for working with the 
blind and visually handicapped. All OVR 
regions have been represented, with Regions 
1, 5, 6 and 7 having had full representation 
from states attending. 


Initially, in February, 1959, the short course 
was designed as a six-weeks’ course, and was 
offered this way until October, 1961, when 
we moved to the present five weeks. Consis- 
tent with the belief of constantly upgrading 
our efforts, and consistent with recommenda- 
tions of our trainees, our evaluations com- 
mittee and other consultants, it was felt we 
could better service the agencies and counsel- 
ors by modifying the program in offering an 
intensive five weeks of activity on Southern’s 
campus and pick up the sixth week at a later 
date in bi- or tri-regional seminars through- 
out the country. We believe the seminars 
would afford us a better opportunity to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of our program, and like- 
wise to spot the areas in which changes or 
modifications are needed. In addition, we 
want to review with counselors certain current 
aspects of placement to reinforce their earlier 
training with us. Each of the counselors in- 
vited to attend the seminar will have had a 
minimum of one year back in the field after 
attending our course. 


With this in mind, in cooperation with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Division 
of Services for the Blind, and the Pennsylvania 
Office for the Blind, the first Follow-up 
Seminar was held in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
May 13 through May 18, 1962. Fifteen 
counselors attended the first seminar. We 
were most pleased and encouraged by the 
response of the counselors. We have now 
recommended and requested approval for three 
such follow-up seminars during the next year. 


Through this method, the. 


Before demonstrating how a counselor can 
develop an employment opportunity, it might 
be well to briefly outline some of our beliefs, 
concepts and objectives. We are, of course, 
proposing the idea of developing a broad em- 
ployment program, rather than just job 
placement. Much has been said about selec- 
tive placement, about knowing the client and 
going out to get a specific job for a specific 
client—‘‘Fitting the man to the job or the 
job to the man.” Iam sure a great deal has 
been done and many clients placed in this 
manner. However, there are some who be- 
lieve that a great deal more can be accom- 
plished with the broader concept of developing 
and maintaining employment resources in 
which blind persons may be placed. Perhaps 
employment resources are best developed by 
first creating an atmosphere or relationship 
with employers from which they become re- 
ceptive to the idea that a blind person, when 
properly placed, can produce competitively in 
the world of work. If this is to be accom- 
plished by the counselor, it must be a sys- 
tematic and planned part of his work schedule. 
This atmosphere or relationship must first be 
centered around top management, for the 
establishment of company policy favorable to 
the hiring of the blind and visually handi- 
capped. 


We believe that placement can best be 
facilitated in a  five-step process — Pre- 
approach, Approach, Demonstration, Place- 
ment, and Follow-up. 


In Pre-approach the counselor must learn 
something about the employer, such as prod- 
ucts or services, type of employees, seasonal 
trends, et cetera, to be aware of what his 
employment problems might be. 


In the Approach, the counselor must show 
how he, his agency, and his client have serv- 
ices of benefit to the employer. The counselor 
must emphasize and point out benefits to be 
derived from selective placement of a blind 
person on a job that does not require sight. 


With the Demonstration, the counselor 
must show that many jobs do not require 
sight, that blind persnos can readily be ab- 
sorbed in plant personnel, and the efficiency 
in production need not be hampered by loss 
of sight. 


In the next step, after agreement on hiring 
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is reached, the counselor is expected to be avail- 
able to assist both the blind person or the 
foreman where needed in the _ instruction 
process in the job. 

The importance of good Follow-up, I think, 
speaks for itself. You should know if the 
client is satisfied, if the employer is satisfied, 
or if job modification is needed, and con- 
sider other factors which make for job suc- 
cess. 


Now, with the able assistance of Dr. Doug- 
las MacFarland, Dr. Norman Yoder, Mr. 
Harold Richterman, George Magers, and my 
lovely wife, we would like to demonstrate 
what might take place during this process as 
an employment opportunity is being de- 
veloped. Bear in mind this is somewhat of an 
artificial situation, and it is sometimes a little 
more difficult to react to an employer or coun- 
selor in this kind of setting. After we have 
played this tape recording (here I would like 
to acknowledge my thanks and appreciation to 
Ralph Biestline, Industrial Consultant for the 
Pennsylvania Office for the Blind, for making 
the recording), all of us will be available for 
questions and discussion. Now let me set the 
stage for you. 


Agency — New Dorp Commission for the 
Blind 


Counselor — Don Miller — Played by Dr. 
Douglas MacFarland 


Company — Jenkins Plumbing Mfg. Co. 


Plant Supervisor — J. T. Jenkins — Played 
by Dr. Norman Yoder 


Secretary — Mrs. Vieceli 


Shop Foreman — Clark Johnson — Played 
by Mr. Harold Richterman 


Company manufactures all kinds of plumbing 
supplies and fixtures. 


Company employs about 100 workers. Has 
independent union. No experience with 
blind workers. 


Client referred for work — Paul Varner — 
Played by George Magers 


This is to be first contact with this plant. 
TAPE RECORDING 
(Ringing of telephone) 


Miss Barbara: Hello, this is Mr. Jenkins’ 
office, Miss Barbara speaking. 


Mr. Miller: Good morning, Miss Barbara. 
This is Don Miller from the New Dorp State 
Agency for the Blind. I wonder if I could 
make an appointment with Mr. Jenkins to 
talk with him about 20 minutes sometime at 
his convenience. 


Miss Barbara: Did you say you are with 


the blind? 

Mr. Miller: Yes, the New Dorp State 
Agency for the Blind. 

Miss Barbara: Perhaps you had rather 
talk to our Treasurer then — for a contri- 
bution? 

Mr. Miller: No, Iam not calling regarding 


a contribution, Miss Barbara. I‘d like to 
discuss an employment policy with Mr. 
Jenkins. I really don’t think it would take 
more than 20 minutes of his time. 


Miss Barbara: Oh, I see. Let me check his 
appointment book. Mr. Jenkins could see 
you for about 20 minutes at 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. Would this be all right 
with you? 

Mr. Miller: Whatever is convenient with 
Mr. Jenkins. If it is 10 o'clock, I will be 
there, Miss Barbara. I certainly appreciate 
this. 

Miss Barbara: All right then, we will see 
you then on Wednesday morning. 


Mr. Miller: All right, thank you very 


much. 
Miss Barbara: Good-bye. 
Mr. Miller: Bye. 


(Later on Wednesday morning) 


Miss Barbara: Mr. Jenkins, this is Mr. 
Miller from the New Dorp State Agency for 
the Blind. 


Mr. Jenkins: Good morning, Mr. Miller, 
won't you come in and have a chair. 

Mr. Miller: Thank you. sir. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Jenkins. I certainly appreciate hav- 
ing the opportunity of talking with you a 
minute this morning. 


Mr. Jenkins; Well, what can I do for you? 


Mr. Miller: As you know, Mr. Jenkins, I 
represent the New Dorp State Agency for the 
Blind. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Yes, | am well acquainted 
with the agency. We buy most of our brooms 


and industrial mops, and they are really a 


good quality merchandise. 
very much. 


Mr. Miller: I appreciate you saying that, 
sir. We have been very happy with our re- 
lationship with your company. This morn- 
ing I would like to talk with you a little 
about your employment program, employment 
of blind persons in private industry. As you 
may know, we've been placing blind persons 
now in private industry throughout the state 
for the past 12 years. 


We like them 


Mr. Jenkins: You mean in an industrial 
plant such as this? 

Mr. Miller: Yes, sir, in a competitive in- 
dustry. 


Mr. Jenkins: Well, what does that do to 
their insurance rates? 


Mr. Miller: 1 think this is a very interest- 
ing point. It is one that we have to face at 
the very beginning. We have checked with 
a number of insurance companies. I have 
with me today a little brochure from the 
Liberty Mutual Company, one of the biggest 
insurance companies. It gives you a concise 
statement of just exactly how they feel about 
the employment of blind persons. I'd like for 
you to look that over. 


Mr. Jenkins: You mean it isn’t going to 
cost me any more to employ them from a 
compensation point of view. 


Mr. Miller: To the best of my knowledge, 
there is no insurance company in the country 
that would raise rates because the company 
employs blind persons. 


Mr. Jenkins: Well, that’s very interesting. 
I will be glad to take a look at your brochure. 
Thanks. Well, frankly I never thought about 
the possibility of blind persons in our or- 
ganization. We are a plumbing fixture manu- 
facturer; we employ about a hundred people. 
Most of it is high-speed, power equipment, 
although there is some bench work, and some 
subassembly work to be done. But all the 
jobs that I have require sight. 


Mr. Miller: Well, sir, this may very well 
be, Mr. Jenkins. Although in discussing the 
matter with many other employers, we tend 


to get the same reaction, because, as you walk 
down the line of your workers, every worker 
is watching what he’s doing, or he seems to 
be watching. 


Mr. Jenkins: Well, this is true. He had 
better be. 
Mr. Miller: True enough, but there are a 


number of ways of watching what you’re 
doing without actually using your eyes. 


Mr. Jenkins: 


Mr. Muller: We talked about safety be- 
fore, and I think it would be well to point 
out to you that a number of blind workers 
are machine operators, power machine opera- 
tors. 


Mr. Jenkins: Oh. 


Mr. Miller: As I have said, some of them 
have been on the job for 12 years; and we 
have yet to have our first industrial accident. 


Mr. Jenkins: J wish my safety record were 
that good. Well, tell me, Mr. Miller, one of 
our problems, of course, being a comparatively 
small shop, this is a highly competitive indus- 
try. Many of our employees have to be able 
to do a couple of jobs, for example, operate 
drill presses, milling machines, lathes, and do 
some bench work now and then. You know, 
we spot them where it’s necessary. even though 
some of our runs are fairly long. 


Mr. Miller: This would be true of a num- 
ber of industries that are about the same size 
of your company. Now it may very well be 
that you don’t have “a job’. This is seldom 
true in small companies, where you have a 
particular job that a blind man could do all 
day long. But our people are trained in ma- 
chine operation, in the simple repetitive ma- 
chine operations, and are flexible. For ex- 
ample, in the Smith Company down the 
street, we have a man who operates a lathe, 
a drill press and a punch press. 


Mr. Jenkims: Punch press! That scares me, 
frankly. I’ve seen too many nasty accidents 
on that machine. Let me ask you another 
question, Mr. Miller. You say these people 
are blind, you mean totally blind? 


Mr. Miller: Well, there’s a very compli- 
cated legal definition of blindness. But, 
roughly, what it means is that a person is 
blind if he has approximately 10 per cent 


Uh-huh; never thought of it. 
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of normal vision, on down to total blindness. 


Mr. Jenkins: Well, the point that I was 
getting at is this matter of getting here on 
the job. Absenteeism is always a problem in 
any industry. And certainly I would have 
some question about a blind person being able 
to report here every morning, and I am not 
sure that we can always arrange a ride or a 
car pool. You know, this is something I have 
to consider in the over-all picture. 


Mr. Miller: Well, I think this is very im- 
portant regardless of whether the worker is 
blind or sighted. But from our standpoint, 
we wouldn’t consider recommending a man 
to you unless he was able to travel to and 
from the plant independently. This is one of 
the first prerequisites. 


Mr. Jenkins: J see. In other words, then 
I have no real responsibility to provide trans- 
portation? 


Mr. Miller: 


Mr. Jenkins: Wet me ask you another ques- 
tion. Supposing we were to consider this 
thing favorably, assuming there is a job or a 
series of jobs that he may be able to do. 
Now the average employee comes in here, if 
he makes a go, he’s got a job. If he doesn’t, 
you know, I can fire him. When it comes to 
this matter of a blind person who has some 
family responsibilities, I frankly would _ hesi- 
tate to let him go if he isn’t meeting our 
needs. 


Mr. Miller: We recognize the public rela- 
tions aspect of this. It’s very important. We 
are not asking you to take a blind person on a 
charitable basis. Nor do we ask you to keep 
one if he isn’t productive. If the person we 
recommend doesn’t produce at least as much 
as the sighted competition on the job, and do 
it without upsetting the routine of the shop, 
without asking for special dispensations, we 
would remove that person from the job. Now 
should you have a man in your employ for 
several months or years and, because produc- 
tion changes, a job no longer is in existence, 
it would be our responsibility to find him 
other employment. 


Mr. Jenkins: Oh, fair enough. That’s a 
reasonable approach. However, you present 
a real proposition here. You say they are 
safe, that they can get to and from the plant. 


No, sir, this is his problem. 


that they are trained to produce. I believe 
you said they have a degree of flexibility as a 
result of this training. Very frankly, I’m still 
not sure that we have any jobs that a blind 
person can do; I wouldn’t know where to put 
them. And secondly, you mean you would 
send them over here and it would be up to 
us to start them out on the job. 


Mr. Miller: No, what we would like to 
do, with your approval, Mr. Jenkins, and this 
is without any commitment on your part, is to 
conduct a survey of the plant. There may very 
well be there are no jobs here that a blind 
person could do. On the other hand, there 
may be any number of jobs that can be per- 
formed totally without sight. What we 
would like to do is, at your convenience and 
with the foremen of the plant, to go through 
the plant and demonstrate to you and to him 
the practicality of this in your own plant, be- 
cause I believe that the “proof is in the pud- 
ding.” It is easy for me to sit here and talk 
to you about the efficiency of blind persons 
and what they are doing in another company. 
What you really want to know is whether or 
not they can do the job right here in the 
Jenkins Company, and do it satisfactorily. 


Mr. Jenkins: You mean you want my 
foremen to walk through the plant and tell 
you what we are doing out there. 


Mr. Miller: This will be part of it, of 
course. But I would like the opportunity to 
demonstrate some of the jobs. I think you 
recognize that I myself am totally blind. 


Mr. Jenkins: Yes. this is what concerns 
me. What would happen if you sustain an 
injury while you are trying out on one of our 
jobs. 


Mr. Miller: Well, sir. In the first place, 
I wouldn’t be requesting to survey your com- 
pany or any other if I thought there was a 
possibility of sustaining an injury; but I am 
an employee of the State, and any injury that 
I suffer is suffered on the job, and it is com- 
pensable by the State. You have no responsi- 
bility for me. 


Mr. Jenkins: Oh, I see. 
moral responsibility. 


Mr. Miller: True. I would like to clear 
up another point that you raised before and 
that is, if we find a job and you are satisfied 


Well, I have a 
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that this job can be done, you asked whether 


we would just send the person over. We | 


would be responsible. We don’t want to sup- 
plant your personnel department and training 
division, but if you so desired we would train 
this person on the job for you, and stand re- 
sponsible for his production up to what you 
expected from any workers. 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Miller, if what you say 
is true, you interest me greatly. I would be 
willing at least to allow you to see if we 
have anything available, with the understand- 
ing this is no commitment on our part to 
hire. However, Clark Johnson, our Floor 
Manager who is responsible for production, I 
think should be called in and, if the two of 
you can come up with some possibilities, bear- 
ing in mind the need that we have to have 
some flexibilities, I would certainly be glad to 
see what we can work out. I think this is a 
part of our responsibility in the community. 
Let me get Clark and see if he is available. 
Miss Barbara, would you ask Clark to come 
up? 


(Knock on door) 


Mr. Jenkins: Come in. Hi, Clark 
Mr. Johnson: Hi, Mr. Jenkins. 
Mr. Jenkins: Clark, I would like you to 


meet Don Miller of the New Dorp Commis- 
sion for the Blind. Mr. Miller, this is Clark 
Johnson, our Production Manager. 


Mr. Miller: How are you, Mr. Johnson? 
Mr. Johnson: Wi, Mr. Miller. 
Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Miller is telling me 


about the possibilities of employing blind 
people in the plant. It is a very interesting 
proposition, Clark. However, you are the 
production man. I would like to have him 
talk it over with you, and he would like to 
take a tour through the plant. Do you have 
time to go out with him now? 


Mr. Johnson: Well, all right, Mr. Jenkins. 
Mr. Miller suppose you come along with me. 


Mr. Miller: 
much, Mr. Jenkins. 
back to you. 


Mr. Jenkins: Fine. As I say now, if you 
find anything we would be glad to consider 
it; however, I want you again to understand 


All right, sir. Thank you very 
We will be reporting 


this is not a commitment on our part to hire. 
Mr. Miller: 
Mr. Jenkins: All right. 


Mr. Miller: Suppose I take your arm, Mr. 
Johnson; it will make it easier that way. 


Mr. Johnson: All right, Mr. Miller. 


I understand. 


(Later after going through plant) 


Mr. Johnson: Well, Don, that just about 
completes the whole plant. You’ve seen just 
about every operation we have. I noticed 
that you handled yourself pretty well on 
some of them; but how do I know the blind 
person that you are going to send in here can 
do as well as you did. I would be glad to 
give you a job if you wanted it. 


Mr. Miller: Clark, I appreciate the spirit 
of cooperation you have shown me here. You 
haven't held anything back, and I see no rea- 
son why we should hold any punches back 
from you. As I indicated to you before, we 
are not going to try to put a millstone around 
your neck. We recognize that, as a produc- 
tion manager, you are responsible for getting 
a certain number of parts out every day. If 
we can give you a person who can help you 
do that job, if incidentally, he happens to be 
blind, you may be willing to accept him. But 
we are not going to put someone in here who 
doesn’t fit the pattern. 


Mr. Johnson: Yea, but Don, you take the 
drill-press operation. That operation does not 
run continuous every day. A man may have 
to move from the drill press to punch press 
and back again. And we're going to need a 
blind person around here who can do that 
easily and quickly. Now, can you help me on 
something like that? 


Mr. Miller: Clark, I think that we can. 
You know from what you have seen that a 
blind person can do these jobs that you are 
talking about. We will guarantee to bring a 
person in who will be able to perform these 
jobs as well as the average worker that you 
have on the line today. I’m not going to 
promise you any miracles, because we don’t 
believe that blind people are miracle workers. 
But I’m going to promise you that the person 
that we bring in will either produce as you 
expect him to produce, or we will remove him 
from the job. 
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Mr. Johnson: Don, let me get one thing 
straight. Now, as we were walking through 
the plant, I asked you about a blind person 
being able to move around this plant; I asked 
you about his punching in by himself, and 
going out to lunch by himself. Coming and 
going, I don’t mind if he walks with other 
people, but I don’t want to assign anybody 
to lead him around. Now you are telling me 
that the blind person you’ll bring here should 
be able to do these things. Am I right? 


Mr. Miller: This is right. Clark, this is 
all a part of our central training procedure 
for getting a person ready for a job. There 
are certain differences. Our blind person is, 
perhaps, going to use a staple on his card so 
he can find the card himself, but he will be 
able to punch a time clock. He'll be able to 
find his card, punch it, and put it back in the 
rack, and the same in reverse in the afternoon. 
We would prefer that you not assign any- 
body to guide this blind person around. We 
will do the initial training, showing him 
around the plant, and then believe me, Clark, 
he will make his own friends. 


Mr. Johnson: Well, you are telling me 
that this blind person should be able to get 
around the plant, should be able to move 
from one machine to another without difficulty, 
then I guess I am sold on it and I will be 
glad to talk to Mr. Jenkins about it. 


Mr. Miller: I appreciate your attitude, 
Clark. I don’t want to take up too much 
of your time at this time. I know you are 
a busy man and you’ve got to get back to the 
job. But there’s one other thing that we 
haven’t discussed that I would like to point 
out to you. This isn’t something we promise, 
but we have seen it happen in many plants. 
Where a blind person comes on a job, we 
have found, on a number of occasions, the 
departmental production rises. Now this isn’t 
because the blind man is a miracle worker or 
because he is a pace setter; it’s simply because 
his sighted peers see this is a man doing a 
job with a rather severe handicap, and he’s 
doing it in an efficient manner and doing it 
without asking any special favors, and they 
think that if this is so, can they really do less? 


Mr. Johnson: Well, it seems to me from 
all the preparation you guys tell me you put 


in to prepare a blind man for the work, I’m 
getting a better trained person than I usually 
get. Let’s go see Mr. Jenkins. 


Mr. Miller: Fine, fine, Clark. 
(Later — next day) 


Mr. Jenkins: Come in fellows. Hi, Don. 


How are you today? 


Mr. Miller: Good to see you again, Mr. 
Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins. I would like you to 
meet Paul Varner, the chap that we were 
talking about. 


Mr. Varner: Hello, Sir. 


Mr. Jenkins: Good to know you. I 
understand that you are going to come to 
work for us. 


Mr. Varner: Yes, sir. That’s what Mr. 


Miller has told me. 


Mr. Jenkins: Fine. Don, you have a job 
all picked? 
Mr. Miller: Yes, we have a couple of jobs, 


Mr. Jenkins, that we think Paul Varner can 
do and do very well. 

Mr. Jenkins: Okay. Why don’t I call 
Clark in and you boys can go out into the 
plant and get started? 

Mr. Miller: Good enough, sir. 


Mr. Jenkins: Barbara, would you have 
Clark come in please. 

Mr. Johnson: Hi, Mr. Jenkins. Hello, Don. 

Mr. Jenkins: Clark, this is Paul Varner. 


The young man is going to come to work for 
us. 


Mr. Johnson; Hi, Paul. 
Mr. Varner: Hello, Sir. 
Mr. Jenkins: Since we have agreed on the 


jobs, suppose you fellows go ahead and get 
him started. Good luck, Paul. 


Mr. Varner: Thank you a lot, Mr. Jenkins. 


Mr. Johnson: Okay. Don you want to 
come along with me? Come on, Paul. 
Mr. Miller: Thank you. 


(Shop noise in background) 


Mr. Johnson: Don, as I understand it, you 
are going to show Paul this job, right? 


Mr. Miller: Yes, I would like to show him 
the job; and I would like to show him around 
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the plant a little bit, so he will be somewhat 
familiar with it. 


Mr. Johnson: Why don’t you show Paul 
the set-up so we can start him on the drill 
press today? As soon as you finish showing 
him the set-up, who don’t you come back here, 
and we'll go over the drill press together to 
get him started on that. 


Mr. Miller: Okay, Clark. Let’s go Paul. 
Mr. Johnson: See you in a little while. 
Mr. Miller: Thanks, Clark. 


End of Tape 


* * * 


Mr. Richterman: We just stopped the tape 
at this spot and, as you can see, so far things 
are going pretty well. Now one of the rea- 
sons why things are going pretty well is be- 
cause of the people who have the postions in 
the factory. Norman Yoder, who used to be 
in the State rehab program, now owns this 
factory and he understands things. So, our 
advice to all rehab placement men is to make 
placement in factories where the officers used 
to be in the State rehab program. I might 
add, if you haven’t already noticed, that this 
tape was done without the benefit of script, 
and you may have noticed from time to time 
during the tape that the studio in which it 
was done was quite full of cigarette smoke. 
We want to continue the tape, but we did not 
want to take it upon ourselves to continue 
the tape until such time as we got a vote of 
approval from the audience, simply because as 
I mentioned up until this point things are 
going well. From this point on, things don’t 
do any too well. Some of the responsibility 
for what happens from now on rests with the 
client. It gets a little salty at times. With 
your permisison, and I’m not going to ask for 
a show of hands or a vote, I’m just going to 
assume that we can all listen to the rest of 
this tape just to see what happens. Let’s see 
what happens after all of this wonderful 
preparation and cooperation when the client 
begins working on the job. What may hap- 
pen? So here we go, and there are one, two, 
three, four, five people sitting up here that 
may be looking for new jobs at the end of 
this program. My room registration number 
is down at the desk. Please call me and I'll 


contact the other fellows. We have a wealth 
of experience. Okay, let’s see what happens. 
Are you ready? All right, here we go. 


Mr. Varner: I don’t know whether I want 
to work here or not. 

Mr. Miller: Keep it down. 

Mr. Varner: I don’t care. This place 


doesn’t seem very clean. Well, after all, the 
job is noisy and the people don’t seem very 
friendly at all. 
Mr. Miller: 
chance. 


You haven’t even given it a 


Mr. Varner: You know I don’t have to 


work. I’m getting welfare. 
Mr. Miller: Now let me tell you some- 
things sYouc* * *so«and.so: .1..+ 


Mr. Varner: Listen, you can’t talk to me 
like that; you don’t need to call me nasty 
names. 

(Sounds of much confusion as Paul 
gets hand caught in drill press) 


Mr. Johnson: Listen, this whole idea was 
your idea. You got that guy here. . . 


Mr. Miller: Come on, get this guy’s hand 
taken care of, will you? 


Mr. Johnson: What were you telling me 
about vision? I thought this guy was one of 
those blind guys with vision. 


End of tape 


Mr. Richterman: Well, you see, in spite 
of all the criticism that is heaped on place- 
ment counselors, it is sometimes the client’s 
fault, too. We are prepared to answer any 
questions regarding placement of blind per- 
sons. It doesn’t always work this way, thank- 
fully, as you saw on the last part of the tape. 
The record of the placement counselor within 
the field speaks for itself, and the people up 
here represent the best that we have in work 
with blind people as regard placement of 
blind people. If there are any questions from 
the floor, we will certainly entertain them at 
this time regarding a placement program. 


Question: J am rather curious as to what 
happened to this fellow. 


Mr. Richterman: He is Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania State Commission for the 
Blind, and the only way we got him in on 
that job was to get that brain damage fixed. 
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Question: (Relates to plant orientation.) 
If I have your question right, you indicated 
that, because a plant may be noisy, it may be 
difficult for a blind person to orient in it and 
as a result he may be somewhat afraid of 
working there. 


Dr. Yoder: In large industrial establish- 
ments, the noise is a real factor, but it is 
very true that, after one has been in there a 
couple of days and on the job, you are com- 
pletely oblivious of the sounds around you. 
You are concerned only with the sound of 
the machine at which you are working for a 
particular job. The noise fades out of your 
consciousness and you are only aware of the 
job that you are doing yourself; but it is a 
real challenge, I think, going into this thing. 


Question: Client did not seem too well 


prepared. 


Dr. MacFarland: It revolves around 
whether or not the preparation of the client 
was adequate in view of the fact that we met 
with resistance when we actually placed him 
on the job. Bill, Ill take a crack at that. 
First of all, you recognize that the tape ran 
long enough. If we had tried to include all 
the client preparation—obviously there wasn’t 
too much here—but had we tried to include 
the preparations, it would have made the tape 
unwieldly. We recognize that an awful lot 
goes into preparing a client before he gets on 
the job, if you expect him to stay there. The 
thing that happened after this man was placed 
on the job, you must recognize was just a 
kind of job. We were all pretty tired and 
decided that this was the way we should end 
it, and we did. We didn’t expect that Vieceli 
would have the courage to play the end of it, 
but he did. 

Actually on that, too, I think what we 
were doing was really showing the error of 
not having prepared the client to go into a 
shop situation. I might add that actually the 
sound of this thing was dubbed in and the re- 
cord was made by Ralph Biestline, and the 
noise was from the American Can Company, I 
understand. There was a lot of noise in this 
tape situation. 


Mr. Richterman: I would like to add, if I 
may for a moment, Dr. Thompson, that there 
is no question in my mind that even with 
the best preparation that a counselor can give 


from time to time, maybe not as often as 
that, but you do run into a situation where 
you think you have the best prepared blind 
person in the world ready to take a job, and 
then at the last moment you find out there, 
some of the actual experiences: his wife 
doesn’s want him to work, she’d rather work 
instead of him; or you find out that he is get- 
ting a pension and he is afraid he is going to 
lose the pension; and these things come up 
just about the time you are ready to step into 
the door of the factory with the client. It 
does happen; I’m sure it has happened to you. 
I’m very happy to say that these are rare oc- 
casions, but they have happened, they have 
happened to me and I’m sure they have hap- 
pened to everybody on the panel. I see a 
hand way back in the corner. 


Question: Who will do the orientation in 


the plant? 


Mr. Richterman: Do I have you right? 
You are questioning whether the blind place- 
ment man should be the one to orient the 
blind person on the job? Am I right? It is 
unfortunate if you receive the impression from 
the tape that the blind person being placed 
on a job was going to be left to orient to 
the plant himself. That’s an unfortunate im- 
pression that may have been left with you. 
But it would be the job of the blind place-— 
ment counselor to orient the blind worker to 
the plant, certainly with the help of the fore- 
man or perhaps somebody the foreman could 
assign or any help he could get, but in cases 
where there is no help available, it would 
be the job of the blind placement man to do 
this. And this is the reason for courses like 
Southern Illinois and other courses for place- 
ment men, so that we can weed out and select 
those best blind people to do what I believe 
is the toughest of all in our business. JI 
wonder if anybody wants to add to that. 

Dr. Yoder is going to say a word on this. 
But I say if you are finding fault with the 
tape, not with the placement, I am with you 
all the way. 


Dr. Yoder: I think the question is well 
taken. The second section of the tape indi- 
cated that the placement man was working 
with the sighted foreman on orienting himself 
and becoming familiar with the situation and 
the job, and certainly this is true. And more 
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especially, having had this experience, he 


brings his client in, not to do it on his own,. 


I don’t think, but with sighted help. 


Mr. Vieceli: Before closing our section of 
the program, I would like to announce that 
Southern Jlinois University will be offering 
three training courses this next year. The fall 
course will be offered in October, starting on 
October 14, and we will be offering another 
course in the winter term in February, and 


again in July of 1963. There are some OVR 
stipends available; we would accept applica- 
tions for these courses from counselors. I do 
have some material on the training course and 
brochures outlining our application proced- 
ures, plus some of our objectives and pur- 
poses. I have these up here on the piano in 
front of the room. If anybody is interested, 
I will be glad to let you have them. Pick 
one up. Thank you. 


USE OF LOW-VISION AIDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Elmer F. Beckett, Director, Rehabilitation and Personnel 


Services for the Blind, Goodwill Industries, Dayton, Ohio 


I feel that the value of low-vision aid de- 
vices has been rather well established. Vari- 
ous agencies, rehabilitation centers, and hos- 
pitals throughout the country have demon- 
strated how much a partially sighted indivi- 
dual can be helped by the proper use of mag- 
nification in any one of several forms. For 
this reason, my remarks today will not be di- 
rected toward convincing anyone of the gen- 
eral importance of ‘‘visual rehabilitation’, or 
the use of optical aid devices. Rather, I will 
confine myself to talk in terms of how these 
devices can be used to maintain or increase 
the employability of an individual worker. 

The Sub-Normal Vision Service has been 
in operation at Goodwill Industries of Dayton, 
Inc. since July 1, 1957. During these past 
five years, I have observed several interesting 
instances in which the provision of the proper 
optical aid device or devices has served to 
keep an individual employed or to increase 
the value of his services to his employer. I 
would like to describe a few of these cases so. 
that we can later establish some general prin- 
ciples to be followed and some problems 
which may be encountered when considering 
optical aid devices in relation to work situa- 
tions. 


Case No. 1. — A twenty-two year old 
college gradate with 20/200 vision was re- 
ferred to us by the director of a large govern- 
mental agency in this city. This young man 


had passed his civil service exams and had 
been employed by this agency as an inter- 
viewer. His supervisor felt that unless his 
vision could be improved he would have to 
let him go at the end of his probationary 
period. This client needed to be able to see 
to fill in blanks and forms as he interviewed 
the person across his desk. As a result of the 
referral to our agency, a rather unusual pair 
of glasses was developed for him. For one 
eye, a 1.5 telescopic with a plus four reading 
cap was prescribed. For the other eye, a regu- 
lar ophthalmic correction. These enabled the 
young man to read Jaeger 5 (newsprint) with 
the telescopic lens and allowed him with the 
other eye to observe the client’s face across 
his desk. They also permit him to move 
about freely without having to change glasses. 
This was an unusual case in that this young 
man had an acentric focus and used only one 
eye at a time. Also, an important factor was 
that the client had equal vision in both eyes 
and corrected equally. This turned out to be 
a very successful fitting. The young man 
wears the glasses, works every day, and every- 
one concerned is happy with the results. 


Case No. 2. — A thirty-four year old fac- 
tory worker with 20/400 vision in one eye 
and light perception in the other was referred 
for assistance which would help him in his 
work. He was fitted with 2.2 telescopics with 
three separate reading caps; a plus four, a plus 
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eight and a plus twelve. With the plus four, 
this man could work at a distance which en- 
abled him to operate a drill press, a sand- 
blaster and other machines safely. It also 
helped him in bench assembly work. With 
the plus eight at a focal distance of seven 
inches, he could inspect his work with much 
improved visual acuity. With the plus twelve, 
he could read Jaeger 6 print at about four 
inches. These glasses were for work only. 
This man had no difficulty in travel and pre- 
ferred not to wear the glasses except when he 
was on the job. They did prove, however, to 
be of substantial benefit to him as a worker. 


Case No. 3. — A forty-one year old teacher 
in a parochial school came to our center quite 
despondent and discouraged because of failing 
vision. The ophthalmologist’s report which 
she brought to us showed 20/400 vision in 
one eye and light perception in the other. 
She had difficulty in controlling her students 
and could no longer see to read to grade 
papers and keep up with her other work. She 
was provided with two pairs of glasses and 
a hand magnifier. With these she was able 
to achieve 20/60 distance vision in her better 
eye and could read Jaeger 3 (telephone direc- 
tory) at near point. She went back to her 
work and has been functioning successfully 
with these lenses for over a year. 


Case No. 4. — A forty year old man came 
to us for assistance particularly with near- 
point vision. He had suffered a visual im- 
pairment some seven years before his first 
contact with us and had vision of 20/200 
with near-point vision of Jaeger 10 at a six- 
inch focal distance. Ophthalmic lenses were 
of no assistance to him. He worked as a 
bench assembler in one of the large industrial 
plants in Dayton. He had 17 years seniority 
with the company, but was in danger of being 
laid off as a disability pensioner. His great- 
est problem was his inability to read work 
sheets and instructions which came to the de- 


partment. He was fitted with a pair of 
microscopic bifocals. These gave him no im- 
provement in distance vision. They did, 


however, give him the ability to read print 
as small as Jaeger 1 (this print is smaller 
than that used in the classified section of the 
newspaper.) The man not only kept his job, 
but also became a group leader within a short 


time. Ability to read work sheets and instruc- 
tions, plus the ability to keep simple records 
necessary for a group leader in his shop, made 
a tremendous difference. 


I feel that several generalizations can be 
made on the basis of these examples. First, 
it can be seen that the fitting of lenses for a 
specific job or for a particular type of em- 
ployment is a highly specialized skill. The 
optometrist or ophthalmologist fitting these 
lenses must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
precise requirements of the job under con- 
sideration. The particular difficulties of the 
worker must be evaluated and the lenses must 
be fitted to accommodate to these difficulties. 
Subnormal vision devices and magnification in 
any form do not give a great deal of adapt- 
ibility and, therefore, those particular tasks 
which create the greatest problems are the 
ones which must have prime consideration. 
If the patient or client is fitted to give him 
the general use of his vision, this may or may 
not be of great assistance at his job. 


I have chosen as examples in every instance 
the case where the client was already employed. 
I think one of the greatest values of sub- 
normal vision devices is to enable the em- 
ployed person to improve or maintain him- 
self on his present job. This is not discount- 
ing the value of these devices to people who 
have not yet found employment or who are 
preparing for it. It seems to me, however, ex- 
tremely important to enable the working in- 
dividual to remain in the job with which he is 
familiar and where he is already recognized 
as proficient. In order to accomplish this, 
service must be provided quickly at the time 
it becomes necessary. Otherwise, the employer 
will become discouraged and the employee is 
likely to be dismissed or pensioned and will 
not receive further consideration. 


There are several other aspects of the use 
of subnormad vision aids in employment which 
I would like to mention. One is that the 
client himself must thoroughly understand the 
limitations and lack of adaptability of many 
subnormal vision devices. He must fully real- 
ize that he still will face some problems in 
finding and keeping work. He must realize 
that he will have to continue to use initia- 
tive in finding ways to do jobs where his 
his vision is limited. Also, the employer 


must be made aware of the fact that a short- 
ened focal distance does not necessarily mean 


inability to do work or inaccuracy in handling ~ 
the job. The client will have to accept the 
fact that many of these devices may give him 
an odd appearance which will be noticed by 
employer and fellow employees alike. 
_ vocational rehabilitation counselor is involved 
in working with this client, he may have to 
_ give him some help in getting acceptance on 
| the part of the employer and employees be- 
cause of this. 


If a 


We have found that low-vision aid devices 


can be helpful in many tpes of work. Some 
| other examples than those I have given might 


| be: 


clerical work, stenographic work, a lay- 
out man, a domestic worker, a minister, a 
school janitor and a retail store clerk. We 


| have had clients who were fitted and who have 
| been functioning successfully in all of these 
| jobs for several years. 


I would like to summarize quickly my 


_ thoughts on the subject on the use of low- 


vision aids in an employment situation. 
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1. The fitting has to be highly specialized 
to give the greatest assistance in a particular 
job situation. 


2. Even when the best work is done in this 
respect, there will be problems related to poor 
vision which the client will have to solve 
through his own initiative and inventiveness. 


3. Both the client and the employer must 
be aware of the advantages and limitations of 
subnormal vision aids. 


4. We have found that the greatest value 
of our service in providing these devices has 
been to help people stay in the jobs that they 
already have. 


5. It often requires more than a single de- 
vice in order to give increased adaptability to 
handle a particular job situation. 

6. Every effort should be made to provide 
visual rehabilitation service promptly when it 
is needed. Once the job is lost or retirement 
has been decreed by the employer, it is diffi- 
cult to reinstate the individual worker. 


7. Optical aid devices will lend themselves 
to a great many types of jobs and professions. 


FACING OUR COMPETITION IN THE VENDING STAND PROGRAM 


A Panel Discussion 


Louis H. Rives, Jr., Chief 
Division of Services to the Blind, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C 


ra 
ry 


and 


Robert J. Braverman 
Harbridge House. Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


MR. RIVES’ STATEMENT 


I think it most timely that we discuss the 
Vending Stand Program today, not only be- 
cause many of you here are directly concerned 
with the Vending Stand Program, but because 
I think it has a real impact for all of you 
even though your particular interest in work 
for the blind may be in other areas which 
seem remote from vending stand operations. 
I think it is important to you because I know 
of no other employment opportunity in which 
more sighted people every day see blind per- 


sons performing than in the Vending Stand 
Program. This year we will have under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Plan alone almost 2,500 
operators, working every day, being seen by 
thousands of people every day. Now, this 
has two real impacts as I see it. This is why 
I think the Vending Stand Program is so im- 
portant and why it can never be a second- 
rate program. One reason is that, when the 
thousands and thousands of sighted members 
of the public see the vending stand operators 
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properly, it convinces them that these people 
can perform, thus making it easier for the 
placement men whom you have heard earlier 
this morning to do their type of competitive 
placing. The other reason is that, entirely 
aside from its employment value, nothing, I 
think, has a greater public impact than the 
Vending Stand Program. When you see a 
blind person performing efficiently, compe- 
tently, it changes the whole public attitude 
toward the blind. And it draws sharply the 
contrast between the beggar on the street and 
the efficient businessman. It is for these rea- 
sons that we think the vending Stand Program 
is important and why we are giving it em- 
phasis. 

In deciding what we are going to do to 
strengthen the Program, we felt that training 
was the first essential; and it was just two 
years ago this month our first vending stand 
course was held in San Francisco. There have 
been several of them since then. Also, a 
“Manual for Vending Stand Operation” has 
been developed. We are going to continue 
this training and the development of hand- 
books and manuals to meet the needs of vend- 
ing stand supervisors. We believe that, by 
improving the effectiveness of the supervisors, 
the skills of each individual operator will be 
improved and, hence, the entire program 
strengthened. 


In undertaking this activity, we sought the 
best advice we could find. We looked around " 
the field and found a management consultant 
firm named Harbridge House in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and entered into a contract 
with them to develop the training manual and 
to carry out our training program. ‘The one 
person who has had this primary responsibility 
now for almost three years, because a yeat’s 
preparation went on before the first course 
was offered, is Bob Braverman who is going 
to be talking to you in a minute or so. Bob 
is exceptionally well-qualified, not only because 
he is an expert in business management, but 
because he has also been exposed to rehabili- 
tation through other studies which Harbridge 
House has done for the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. So, in his knowledge, there 
is a combination of skill in business and an 
appreciation of the merits of individuals gained 
through his knowledge of rehabilitation. I 
think he is about as well qualified as anyone 
in the country to talk to us about the chal- 
lenge to our Vending Stand Program, posed 
by competition from vending machines. 


After Bob has made his remarks, then our 
Panel, which consists of Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Strickland, and Mr. Gallagher, will be avail- 
able for your questions and for questions 
which they may wish to raise with each other. 


MR. BRAVERMAN’S STATEMENT 


Thank you Mr. Rives. 


I am very happy to be here this morning 
to talk about competition. Every place one 
goes these days it seems that there is increas- 
ing competition of all sorts, and vending ma- 
chines are springing up like mushrooms all 
over the country. 

Before we talk about the Vending Stand 
Program’s competition, it might be well to 
talk about the Program and what it is for. 
As I see it, the Program has two connected 
purposes. The first is to provide employment 
for blind people directly by placing them in 
vending stands as operators. The second, 
perhaps even more important than the first, 
is to improve tht climate of acceptance for 
blind ptople by showing what they can do 


in competitive situations. In other words, the 
Program is a showcase for all the blind. I 
think it is important to meet competition, but 
not at the expense of these two objectives. In 
other words, if competition is met, but one 
of these two objectives is ignored, then the 
purpose of the Vending Stand Program has not 
been served. There is no point to meeting 
competition just for the sake of meeting it. 
One must meet competition and serve the 
purposes of the Program as well. What differ- 
ent kinds of competition are there and what 
do they mean for the Vending Stand Pro- 
gram? I know that many of you in the audi- 
ence are going to be saying that I am speak- 
ing quite generally and in your local situation 
the story is a little different. 
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) It is like the man who cuts his prices to 
} meet competion until they are below cost and 
} then says “We lose money on every sale, but 


) we have a hell of a volume.” 


Well, I do not know your local situation and 
| I do not know what particular competition each 
of you face. And I cannot tell you exactly 
how to meet it. But, I can talk generally 
| about the kinds of competition throughout 
| the country. There seems to be four types — 
_one type might well be called the junk opera- 
_tors. They have little or no assets, no plan, 
| just determination. These are the people who 
place a board on top of a garbage can and a 
| small coffee urn on top of that and sell to 
| anyone who comes by. I am sure many of 
_ you have seen operations of this sort and, in 
| fact, in many places in the country the vend- 
| ing stands have replaced this sort of operation. 


_ The second kind, and I think it is the kind 
| of competition that most of you are quite 
_ familiar with, I feel is the commercial vend- 
ing machines. 


The third are the caterers. and large food 
chains that put up cafeterias or in-plant feed- 
ing eating establishments. 


Fourth, is a kind of competition that I do 
not think many of you have seen yet, but one 
which I think will be coming and may repre- 
sent the most important kind of competiiton 
you will be facing. These are the companies 
that put up snack bars that look just like vend- 
ing stands. They will sell the same kinds of 
merchandise as you do. These will become im- 
portant competitors because, in fact, they are 
more profitable than vending machines; and 
as many of the catering and vending machine 
companies begin to realize this, they will be 
coming into this field more and more. This 
is where competition will be hitting you head 
on. 

Well, if this is going to be the greatest 
threat to the Vending Stand Program, let us 
examine how you can meet it. Does the 
Vending Stand Program have to compete for 
every dollar that is spent on cigarettts, coffee, 
of magazines, or does it have a rather narrow 
frame of competition? I myself think the 
frame of competition is quite narrow. I do not 
think it makes sense to try to compete with 
every other organization that is in the field of 
selling food or magazines or coffee or cigar- 


ettes. I think the Vending Stand Program 


. exists for the two purposes we have men- 


tioned before: one is to provide employment 
opportunity, and the second is to show what 
a blind man can do in a competitive situation. 
In view of this, the Vending Stand Program 
should go only to those locations in which 
these purposes can be served. This means 
that the Vending Stand Program must reject 
those locations that are too small to set up a 
profitable enterprise and also those where the 
operator cannot show himself to advantage. 
It must also reject those locations that are 
too large. I have seen cafeterias throughout 
the country which have a blind operator who 
sits in a rear enclosed room and manages 20 
sighted employees. I think those kind of 
stands may not be serving the purposes of the 
Vending Stand Program as well as those vend- 
ing stands where the public can see the opera- 
tor working. Now, I would not want to tell 
you that managing is not working, but that 
most people who see a man sitting do not real- 
ize that he is working. They think that the 20 
sighted employees are doing the work of the 
man who is sitting there taking in the profit. 
I think one must be careful to consider that. 
But, at any rate, the range of competition, 
where the Vending Stand Program enters in, 
is between the too large and the too small 
stands, in effect for those locations serving 
between 75 and 250 people. That is the area 
of competition that we are talking about here. 


Now, how does the Vending Stand Program 
meet the competition in this particular area? 
What is it that the Vending Stand Pro- 
gram must have to allow it to succeed? Well, 
in any kind of competition, one of the most 
important things is to get there first. The 
man who is in first has a great advantage 
over those who follow. Once a vending stand 
is established in a particular location, then 
no competing company will be able to shake it 
out without enormously better service and, 
conversely, if a vending machine is there first, 
or a private organization is there first, the 
Vending Stand Program will have great dif- 
ficulty in replacing it. That means that the 
Vending Stand Program must always be alert 
to whatever new locations are being built, 
must decide, preferably when the builder’s 
plans are being made, whether a vending stand 
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is going to be located in that particular loca- 
tion, how large the stand will be, what it will 
sell, what kinds of people it will service, how 
it is going to be set up, where it is going 
to be, and what the stand is going to look 
like. That means a lot more planning in the 
Vending Stand Program; it means one does 
not wait until vending machines are installed 
in a particular place before he decides to get 
there, too, and try to get a stand in. The 
Vending Stand Program has to anticipate the 
directions in which a city is expanding, where 
new buildings are going up, what kinds of 
buildings they are going to be, what kinds of 
people are going to be working there, what 
kinds of stands are needed. The Vending 
Stand Program must have quick reaction ca- 
pability. As soon as you find out that a 
particular location may be available, you must 
be there within a day and you must have your 
entire plan of attack ready. This means that 
you should have models of vending stands 
which you can show to people. It means you 
should have stands to which you can take 
people to show them how the program op- 
erates. Talking about the other stands brings 
me to my next point. 


Any vending stand program that has an 
eye-sore stand, a stand of which it is ashamed, 
it seems to me is in very bad trouble, because 
every stand is an advertisement for the pro- 
gram. And a bad stand, even one bad stand, 
is a bad advertisement. In many places, the 
philosophy of the Vending Stand Program 
is expand, expand, expand, without giving 
thought to those stands that are already in 
existence. If an existing stand does not look 
well; if it has an inept operator; if it is dirty, 
dingy, damp, or dismal (and I am sure you 
have all seen stands of that sort), that stand 
will lose more opportunities for placing the 
blind than a new stand may bring in. If I 
were faced with a choice between opening a 
new stand and refurbishing or closing down 
an old stand which was an eye-sore, I would 
certainly do the second because, although a 
new stand may bring new opportunities for 
placing the blind, an old stand, a bad stand, 
can take away more opportunities than you can 
It seems to me that every program 
must have its period of consolidation, where 
it thinks, not about new stands, new opera- 


produce. 


tors, more money, more numbers, but rather 
what can be done to raise the general level of © 
the program so that every stand in existence 
is a place where people go to eat or buy with 
pleasure. Every stand must extend an invi- 
tation to the public to come and eat. No 
one should have to make allowances or excuses 
for any stand in the program. 


Now, so far as selling against the competi- 
tion is concerned, the vending machine com- 
panies and private caterers have very sophis- 
ticated and well-trained sales staffs which do 
only selling. They do not supervise; they do 
not sit back in their office and make policy; 
they sell. Now selling is both skill and an 
art, and more important, a skill that not all 
of us share. It is not a disgrace to admit that 
one does not have the selling capability, but 
it is foolish to think that everybody has it. 
My advice is to have every vending stand pro- 
gram have a selling staff composed of those 
people who are concerned solely with negoti- 
ating for new locations. Now this may be 
different from what has been done in the past, 
and I am not entirely sure the panel agrees, 
but I think every organization that is success- 
ful has people that can sell and who want to 
sell. I think the Vending Stand Program 
ought to have salesmen, and it ought to have 
managers, and I do not think they need to 
be the same people. Now, what is this that 
they will sell, what are the particular quali- 
ties in the Vending Stand Program that are 
salable? Well, there seem to be two things. 
One, which I have already mentioned, is the 
Vending Stand Program’s image. Any vend- 
ing stand that goes up, it seems to me, must 
be light, and bright, and clean. All too often 
the thing that is neglected in vending stands 
is paint; and though paint is very cheap, it is 
a very important commodity when it is placed 
on a stand. I have also heard it said that a 
vending stand does not really need very much 
light because the man running it is blind and 
cannot read anyway, and he does not need 
the light to see. But the people who come 
to the stand can see, and they are repelled by 
a dark stand. Many sighted people connect the 
notion of darkness with that of blindness. 
This, it seems to me, is something that a 
vending stand program should try to combat. 
Every vending stand should be bright, very 
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bright, so that the link between blindness and 
darkness is broken apart and those two things 
are no longer asosciated. 


Now, the other thing the Vending Stand 
Program is selling is service. Service is some- 
thing that no machine can sell. This means 
that every vending stand must have an opera- 
tor who is not only capable of distinguishing 
between 37 different kinds of cigarettes, but 
who wants to serve, who understands that his 
business in being behind the vending stand is 
to provide service to the public, not just to 
make money. He returns something for your 
investment in him. He is placed in a stand 
that you have put up for him, you have given 
him his initial start, and now he owes some- 
thing to the program and something to the 
blind generally who support him. He pays 
his debt by being a public relations man for 
the blind. He owes dedication of a part of 
his career to being a representative of the 
program. Therefore, it seems to me that the 
Vending Stand Program must select those 
people who are willing and able to perform 
that public relations’ function. It must seek 
people who are not only manually adept and 
can keep their tempers under pressure, but 
people who are outgoing and _ gregarious, 
people who like to meet the public, and people 
who are able to meet it well, people with 
charm and poise. I have been told that the 
Vending Stand Program often becomes a 
dumping off place for those people who cannot 
be placed in another competitive employment, 
and the Vending Stand Program people have 
told me that their counselors frequently give 
them very difficult people to place, thinking 
that the Vending Stand Program is a work- 
shop. This is self-defeating. The Vending 
Stand Program cannot be a sheltered workshop. 
It is a situation that displays the blind right 
in the middle of a competitive society, and 
the people who become vending stand opera- 
tors should be among the best that you can 
display to the public. One does not display 
to the public those people who are social 
misfits. One displays those people in whom 
one has confidence. Just as you would not 
send a representative of your organization of 
whom you were ashamed to represent you in 
Washington, so you should not be sending 
people of whom you are ashamed to operate 


vending stands. These people should be 


among the best in the program. 


Let me talk generally about competition 
and what I think it means for the Vending 
Stand Program. I have heard many people 
in the program complain that competition is 
increasing and that this represents a terrible 
threat. They want to know what new laws 
can preserve the Vending Stand Program in 
this competition. I myself cannot feel terribly 
sorry for the Vending Stand Program. I make 
my living in a competitive society. I think 
you ought to make your living in a competi- 
tive society, too. I do not see that one has 
to seek constantly for ways for protecting the 
program against the competition. I think that 
if you people really believe what you have 
been saying about the ability of the blind to 
serve in competive employment, then you 
ought to act as though you believe it. You 
ought to welcome competition. There is only 
one great difference between the Vending 
Stand Program and its competition: that is that 
the competition is hungry; and the vending 
stand people may be too smug. The com- 
petition is out to make a buck, they are ag- 
gressive and smart; they are thinking, they are 
planning. But many people in the Vending 
Stand Program have been protected from real 
competition for a long time, and I think it 
is time to see that you have a fight on your 
hands. You can fight on their terms. You can 
be as smart as they are. You can plan as 
much as they do. Why do you require pro- 
tection from the law? 


I advise you not to seek more protection, 
but to go out and fight them on their own 
terms. This means that the supervisors in the 
Vending Stand Program have to be just as 
smart, alert, and aggressive as the people who 
are working for business organizations. It 
means that when they go to a stand, they do 
not do as one man told me, when I asked what 
he did: ‘I see whether it is dirty.” And when 
I said what do you do if it is dirty, he said 
“I clean it.” I do not think that is what the 
vending stand supervisors ought to be doing. 
I think they ought to be learning how to 
manage better. I think they ought to be 
learning how to teach the operators to do the 
kind of job that will make people proud of 
the program. They ought to be learning how 
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to teach the operators to be representative of 
the entire class of the blind. I think compe- 
tition is a good thing, because I think it is the 
stimulant that is going to make the vending 
stand agencies tighter and more capable or- 
ganizations than they have been. Certainly, 
we all know they have done great things in 
the past. But this competition is going to 
show whether they are really as good as they 
think. It is going to tell whether you people 
really know your business, because you will 
be fighting these people head-on. 


Now, I know you are all concerned about 
vending machines, but, as I have mentioned to 
you before, I think the real threat is the 
private operators putting up snack bars just 


like your vending stands, because these are 
far more profitable than the vending machines. 
And, just as in the business world, the mark 
of an organization that is well run and well 
managed is its ability to stay profitable in the 
face of competition. That is going to be the 
test of the Vending Stand Program as well, 
because, I think, though one might be able 
to get protectionary legislation to ward off 
the competition, instead, you people ought 
to go out and take them on, because you have 
here all the talent, and all the skill you need. 
The question is only how much determination 
do you have to use them. 


(Questions to the Panel from the audience 
are not reproduced here.) 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON GENERAL SESSION 


ANNE SULLIVAN MACY SERVICE FOR DEAF-BLIND PERSONS 


Chairman—Peter J. Salmon, LL.D., Executive Director 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York 


NEW REGIONAL SERVICE FOR DEAF-BLIND PERSONS 


Peter J. Salmon, LL.D., Executive Director 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York 


The Industrial Home for the Blind recently 
announced the development of a Regional Re- 
habilitation Service for deaf-blind persons. 
Since the publication of its first Government- 
sponsored study on deaf-blindness in 1958 
and 1959, the IHB has been concerned with 
implementing the knowledge and recommen- 
dations contained in that seven-volume report. 

After lengthy consideration and with the 
encouragement of leaders in service to the 
blind and the United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the IHB will shortly 
begin a new phase of service in which deaf- 
blind persons will be offered unprecedented 
opportunities. This new service will be 
launched under the sponsorship of the U.S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

OVR funds have already been allocated 
for the Project which officially started its 
development phase on June 1, 1962. 

The IHB Regional Rehabilitation Service 
will be a natural outgrowth of the long IHB 
interest in deaf-blind individuals, dating back 
some fifty years. Having served more than 
100 deaf-blind individuals in recent years, the 
IHB has accumulated a wealth of experience 
that will be useful in the new Project. After 
consultation with State Directors of Rehabili- 
tation Services for the Blind and other leaders 
of private and public agencies to ascertain the 
need for, and interest in such a project, the 
IHB evolved a design for a Demonstration 
and Research Project which was presented to 
and approved by the Office of Vocational Re- 


habilitation of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This event is a fitting climax to a half- 
century of IHB efforts in the rehabilitation of 
deaf-blind persons. During the past seventeen 
years, these efforts have been encouraged by 
the deep interest and support of Dr. Helen 
Keller. In an early expression of this inter- 
est, Dr. Keller participated in the ceremonies 
formally opening the IHB Department of 
Services for Deaf-Blind persons in June, 1945. 
In recognition of Dr. Keller’s unique role 
in the field, the IHB is designating its new 
project “The Anne Sullivan Macy Service for 
Deaf-Blind Persons,” thus honoring Dr. 
Keller’s beloved teacher. 


What are the details of the new Project? 


The Title: 


A Demonstration and Research Project 
Concerning the Development of a Regional 
Rehabilitation Service for Deaf-Blind Persons. 


The Objectives: 


1. To demonstrate that a regional rehabili- 
tation service for deaf-blind persons can in- 
fluence their lives, enabling some to return to 
their home communities, if conditions are 
favorable, and preparing others to function 
successfully on a long-term basis with the 
continued help of a central regional facility. 
The latter group, despite their need for pro- 
tracted service, will still be able to become 
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at least partially self-supporting and find sat- 
isfying social outlets. 


2. To demonstrate that it is practical to 
develop cooperative relationships with public 
and private agencies within a stated region 
of the United States and to use these relation- 
ships to serve deaf-blind persons more effec- 
tively. 

3. To demonstrate a pattern of service for 
deaf-blind persons that can be used as a pro- 
totype for other programs throughout the 
United States. 


There will be three major aspects to the 
Project: 


1. Organization of the Region 


The region selected for this Demonstration 
and Research Project will comprise all the 
Eastern Seaboard States from Maine to North 
Carolina. The exact regional boundaries will 
be flexible, depending upon the needs of deaf- 
blind persons and the interest of other states 
in cooperating with the Project. 


Initial discussions with State directors of 
rehabilitation and administrators of other pub- 
lic and private agencies have already con- 
firmed the fact that the Project will receive 
full cooperation from all states concerned. 
Meetings with respresentatives of state and 
national agencies conducted at the 1961 An- 
nual Convention of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind also pointed up the 
widespread enthusiasm felt by leaders in the 
field for the proposals. 


As soon as the Project enters the service 
phase, discussions will be held with all agen- 
cies concerned, to work out details of referral, 
distribution of functions, and patterns of co- 
operation between state and local agency per- 
sonnel and the IHB Project staff. One of the 
most important aspects of the Project will be 
the provision that the IHB will, at the invita- 
tion of an agency, orient and train staff mem- 
bers in techniques of working with deaf-blind 
persons. It is hoped that every state cooperat- 
ing in the Project will ultimately have avail- 
able some trained professional workers capable 
of providing effective service to the deaf-blind. 


2. Service to Deaf-Blind Persons 


Upon accepting deaf-blind persons for 


service from any state in the selected region 
for service, the JHB will, after initial consid- 
eration, provide them with a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program including one or more 
of the following services adapted to the needs 
of the individual. 


a. Intake 

b. Evaluation 

c. Training 

d. Community resettlement 

e. Long-term regional rehabilitation 

Service for those not returning to their 
home communities will include continuing 
counseling, group work and recreation, assist- 


ance with personal problems, and workshop 
employment. 


Among the areas in which evaluation and 
training will be given are: 


Communication skills 
. Skills of daily living 


Interpersonal relationships 


Oe 


a oe 


. Emotional adjustment 

e. Vocational and avocational activities 

f. Recreational and social skills 

g. Mobility 

h. Academic learning, including reading, 
writing, and computing 


i. Braille reading and writing 
j. Use of special devices 


k. Home activities, including domestic 
science and home repair 


1. Use of tools and machines 


An important aspect of the Project service 
will be its focus upon identifying the poten- 
tialities of the deaf-blind person and making 
available to him every resource which he needs 
to develop these potentialities. To this end, 
the JHB will use a team of specialists in the 
various disciplines to complement the existing 
IHB staff. Although specialized help will be 
given when needed, every effort will be made 
to offer some service, at least, through the 
regular IHB structure, thus encouraging the 
deaf-blind person to preceive himself as ca- 
pable of functioning with other less handi- 
capped individuals. 
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3. Research 


Data about the work performed in the. 


Project will be collected by a research staff 
which will analyze the information, record it, 
and prepare written reports. It is hoped that 
the data presented will support the basic 
hypothesis of the Project—that deaf-blind per- 
sons can be rehabilitated by a regional pro- 
gram of this type. 

The IHB regards the Anne Sullivan Macy 
Service for Deaf-Blind Persons as one of the 
most important undertakings in the history of 
the agency. We at the IHB are convinced 
that deaf-blind persons can be helped to lead 
useful and happy lives if given the proper 


services and opportunities. We feel that our 
Project will clearly demonstrate this in terms 
which will establish this idea in the minds of 
all persons in rehabilitation. If, by reason of 
our efforts, we can open some doors for deaf- 
blind persons and develop an atmosphere of 
understanding and helpfulness for them in 
their own communities, our Project will have 
achieved its objectives. 


THE IHB REGISTER 


There are 60 deaf-blind men and 30 deaf- 
blind women currently on the IHB Register. 
Sixty-five of these individuals are receiving 
direct services. 


DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN, PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Edward J. Waterhouse, Litt.D., Director 
Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts 


It is a great pleasure as well as a privilege 
to participate in this panel in which official 
announcement is made to the American Asso- 
citions of Workers for the Blind of the project 
to be known as the “Anne Sullivan Macy 
Service for Deaf-Blind Persons.” 

It is not surprising that this service has 
been inaugurated by Dr. Peter J. Salmon, a 
Perkins alumnus in whom we take great pride. 
His work since leaving Perkins with deaf- 
blind persons at the Industrial Home for the 
Blind at Brooklyn has been of a pioneering 
nature, and indeed, in many respects, has been 
the only program for deaf-blind adults to 
whom we can refer clients in the entire coun- 
try. 

Our experience with deaf-blind children 
throws, I think, some light on the problems 
which Dr. Salmon and his staff are facing. 

First of all there is the problem of num- 
bers. Fortunately, there are very few deaf- 
blind persons of any age in the United States. 
This, however, makes the problems of serving 
them all the more difficult, for it means that 
public ignorance is unusually extensive and 
provisions for their care almost entirely neg- 
ligible.. 


We are, however, encouraged to discove: 
that there is a considerable interest on the sub: 
ject of the deaf-blind among the general pub- 
lic. We released a film called “Children of 
the Silent Night” which deals with the educa- 
tion of a deaf-blind child. While we expected 
that this would be of interest to specialists, 
we find that it has proved very popular and is 
being shown on television on an average of 
once a week, and to many groups of all kinds. 
I think that the experience with the play and 
film ‘The Miracle Worker’ bears out this 
feeling of public interest. 

Offsetting the problem of small numbers, 
and complicated by it, is the fact that services 
needed are more intensive than for almost 
any kind or combination of handicaps. With 
two major senses lacking, communication with 
the outside world is almost entirely broken off. 
Communication, of course, as an infant dem- 
onstrates, is more than speech. There are 
ways of getting around the handicap of mute- 
ness which usually accompanies deafness, but 
these require that the communicatee as well 
as the communicator should understand the 
“language” in use. Communication tends to 
be limited to a very small group. It is like 
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living in a world in which you can speak only 
the native tongue of some primitive African 
tribe, and before you can relate to others you 
have to persuade them that it is worthwhile 
learning this dialect also. 


Inevitably, the number of persons who will 
be associated with the deaf-blind client are 
going to be fewer than normally would be the 
case. While this small group may acquire the 
characteristics of a united brotherhood, such 
as Henry V extolled before Agincourt, “We 
few, we happy few, we band of brothers,” 
from the client’s point of view the smallness 
of this group is definitely inhibiting. 

The smallness of the group also means that 
regional services rather than local services are 
needed, even though this means separation of 
a client from his home and community in 
many cases. Our own experiences at Perkins 
has been that we find it necessary to accept chil- 
dren from any place, including even overseas. 
There are eight schools for the deaf-and-the- 
blind scattered around the United States, in- 
cluding Alabama, New York, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, California and Washington State, as 
well as Perkins. Several of these accept chil- 
dren only from their own states, others will 
accept them from different neighborhoods. In 
spite of this, we have in the last five years 
had children from no fewer than 26 states and 
4 overseas regions. For some of these chil- 
dren Perkins is not the school nearest their 
own home, but it is the only one which, when 
they needed schooling, had a vacancy avail- 
able. We actually have one child whose home 
is within thirty miles of a state school for the 
blind offering services to deaf-blind children, 
but who, at the appropriate moment, could 
not be admitted and whose parents prefer to 
have their daughter continue with us rather 
than “swap horses in mid-stream.” 


The problem of evaluation of deaf-blind 
clients is an extremely difficult one. At 
Perkins we found it necessary to create a spe- 
cial screening team made up of various mem- 
bers of our department. This team goes out 
to evaluate children who for some reason or 
other cannot be brought to us conveniently 
for study. Already the team has traveled ex- 
tensively in the United States and in several 
foreign countries. 


The problem of training personnel is, per- 


haps, the greatest of all which agencies face . 
in working with deaf-blind clients. In our 
case, we have attempted to solve this by estab- 
lishing a program for training teachers of the 
deaf-blind in association with Boston Univer- 
sity. This course, which has been certified by 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, is the only one known 
to us on a graduate level. Although it has 
enabled us to increase the number of deaf- 
blind children enrolled from 5 to over 30 
since it started, and although we have pro- 
vided a small number, 5 or 6 I believe, of 
trained teachers to other schools, we are still 
in a situation where we cannot possibly ac- 
cept all the pupils who wish to come to us. 


Dr. Salmon’s problem may be different from 
ours since most of his clients will have lost 
their hearing in adulthood and have accept- 
able speech. Most of our energies are ex- 
pended in giving speech to children who either 
had none or very little when deafness set in. 
However, the worker with adult deaf-blind 
still needs to wrestle with the problem of 
communication and, still more, wrestle with 
the problem of persuading family, prospec- 
tive employers and others in the community 
to wrestle with the problem also. 


Perhaps more than in any other work for 
the handicapped, public education is involved. 
By and large, the deaf and blind or crippled 
person can establish rapport with his own 
community either unaided or with a minimum 
of assistance. With the deaf-blind this is 
virtually impossible. The rapport has to be 
created by others, and this usually involves 
intensive as well as extensive counseling with 
as wide a group of persons as is possible. 


Such programs are expensive. I do not 
know what the per capita cost of servicing a 
deaf-blind adult is likely to be at the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, but I do know that it 
costs us over $9,000 a year to educate a deaf- 
blind child. Half of this is provided by the 
agency referring the child and the other half 
we make ourselves responsible for raising. 
These costs are high and have to be justified 
in terms of results which raises, perhaps, the 
most important question of all — what are our 
aims when we work with a deaf-blind person? 


It is easy to say, of course, that our aims 
are the same as any other groups, namely, to 
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develop the maximum potential of the client; 
but what if this maximum merely makes the 


client an almost imperceptibly more valuable 


member of society. This can often happen 
with the deaf-blind. There may be no que$- 
tion of economic independence or even social 
independence. There may be only the ability 
to make some minor contribution which is of 
infinitely greater importance to the client him- 
self than to anyone else. Nevertheless, this 
is what we need to accept as a reasonable role 
if we are not content to see our clients vege- 
tate in institutions or on the back porch neg- 
lected and as Helen Keller has so often said, 
i. . the loneliest persons on earth.” 
Fortunately, the brilliant successes of some 
deaf-blind persons, such as Helen Keller, Bob 


Smithdas and Richard Kinney, help to condi- 
tion the public towards the possibilities of the 
deaf-blind. There is only limited value in 
this and some danger when a client fails to 
soar to great heights, and disappointment re- 
sults. Nevertheless, they have set standards 
which everyone can understand. But it is 
probable that even with rehabilitation serv- 
ices extending over several years, only a small 
handful of deaf-blind persons will prove cap- 
able of outstanding progress. 


It is to be hoped that not only the agency 
involved but all concerned, including those 
who supply the funds, will accept this moder- 
ate success as a genuine contribution to human 
betterment. 


DEAF-BLIND PERSONS AND THEIR NEEDS 


M. Robert Barnett. Executive Director 


American Foundation for the Blind, New York, New York 


In an effort to be as helpful as possible 
to the essential purpose of this particular meet- 
ing, it is my intention to present certain in- 
formation which we believe to be pertinent 
to a study of the possibilities of expansion of 
opportunities for persons who are deaf as well 
as blind. I would also like to convey to you 
an expression of the attitude of the Founda- 
tion, not only toward the newly initiated 
“Anne Sullivan Macy Service for the Deaf- 
Blind”, but also toward the probable need for 
additional similar regional projects. 

This contribution to the program, there- 
fore, will be in three parts. The first will be 
a report of statistics which the AFB has avail- 
able with regard to the incidence of deaf- 
blindness; the second will be a brief report of 
AFB’s own service program; the third, a sum- 
mary of comments about the IHB regional 
service. I am asking Mr. Harold Roberts, 
the Director of Field Services for AFB, to pre- 
sent the statistical review to you which has 
been supplied to us by Miss Annette Dins- 
more, Consultant on Services to the Deaf- 
Blind on our staff. (Statistical tabulations 
follow conclusion of paper.) 


In summary, of particular significance to 
be noted in these statistics is that there is 
almost an equal number of men and women 
among those known to the AFB who are deaf- 
blind; that there seems to be a rather heavier 
concentration of deaf-blind persons in what 
might be called the New England or North- 
eastern states; and that approximately two- 
thirds of all those known to us are not totally 
deaf but, rather hard of hearing. These fac- 
tors have definite implications for educational 
or rehabilitation planning. 

With regard to the Foundation’s own pro- 
gram, we have continued for a number of 
years—since the creation of a formal depart- 
ment of Services to the Deaf-Blind in 1945 
—to devote a considerable portion of our 
budget to this specialized field. Over the past 
several years, the amount expended has ranged 
from about $65,000 to $75,000 each year. 
Included are: assistance for tuition for young 
deaf-blind children; scholarships for deaf- 
blind college students; evaluation and treat- 
ment of potentially educable children; gifts 
of certain appliances, such as the teletouch 
machine or hearing aids; the publication of 
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a Braille periodical called Touch and Go, 
and staff travel to provide intensive consulta- 
tion to staffs of local agencies. 

In view of the changing times and since 
there undoubtedly will be increased need for 
various types of services which are appropri- 
ate to national voluntary agencies, we have 
determined that the Foundation should as- 
semble an advisory committee to its Depart- 
ment of Services to the Deaf-Blind. Our 
President, Mr. Jansen Noyes, Jr., recently in- 
vited to membership and has had enthusiastic 
acceptance from the following: Dr. Robert H. 
Thompson, President, Michigan School for the 
Blind; Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, 
Perkins School for the Blind; Miss Bernice 
McCrary of California; Mr. Winfield S. Rum- 
sey, Director, San Francisco Lighthouse; Mrs. 
Myrtle Coplen, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Richard Kinney, Hadley School for the Blind, 
Winetka, Ill.; Mr. Boyce Williams, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Peter J. Salmon, Ditec- 
tor of the Industrial Home for the Blind, and 
a member of the Foundation’s Board of 
Trustees, will be the Chairman. 

It is expected that this committee will meet 
under our auspices in the fall to intensively 
reexamine all of our existing services on be- 
half of deaf-blind persons and, during the 
coming year, make recommendations with re- 
gards to both policy and content. 

I would now like to read to you a statement 
with regard to the Anne Sullivan Macy Serv- 
ice for Deaf-Blind which was written for pub- 
lication in the IHB Reporter several weeks 
ago. This brief article summarizes the Foun- 
dation’s opinion quite concisely, especially 
with regard to what we consider are the really 
strong points of the new enterprise. 


Written for IHB Reporter 
From American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc. 


by M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director 


“To say that the American Foundation for 
the Blind’s Trustees and staff are interested 
in the IHB’s expanded service program 
for deaf-blind adults is an understatement. 
Furthermore, it is not just a gesture of simple 


goodwill for us to express our congratulations | 
and best wishes — and here are some of the 
reasons why. 

“Because of the close association with Miss 
Helen Keller which the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind has enjoyed since the early 
1920’s, the Foundation has long been per- 
meated with a deep concern about the special 
problems of people who are deaf as well as 
blind. One might say that it has been an 
unavoidable and basic part of the training of 
all Foundation personnel to know the famous 
story of Anne Sullivan and the youthful Helen 
Keller, and know it intimately and directly. 
So many of us on so many occasions, both 
routine and major, have had in a very humble 
way to be a friend, teacher or companion to 
some deaf-blind person. Our personal expos- 
ure, therefore, has given us a very deep con- 
viction of the real strength of Miss Keller’s 
‘“Teacher’—and we view with applause the 
formation of IHB’s expanded program with 
the symbolic title of the ‘Anne Sullivan Macy 
Services for Deaf-Blind Persons.’ 


“Since 1945, the Foundation has formal- 
ized its own national efforts on behalf of 
deaf-blind persons through the creation in its 
administrative structure of a well-staffed de- 
partment. Nevertheless, no one national 
agency, with the usual limitations of funds 
and energy and remoteness from client serv- 
ice, can amass the data that is essential to the 
development of techniques and __ service. 
Whatever small accomplishment our own ef- 
forts may show, they could not have hap- 
pened without the pioneering and continu- 
ing efforts of the Industrial Home for the 
Blind. 

“Superficially one might say that the Anne 
Sullivan Macy Service for Deaf-Blind Persons 
really is not greatly different from what the 
IHB has been doing for many years. How- 
ever, the Foundation sees it as significantly 
different and substantially strengthened in the 
following four ways. 


“1. It is a satisfaction to know that IHB 
will arrange for field visits to the home and 
community of a prospective trainee in advance 
of his or her admission. It clearly will con- 
tribute greatly to the effectiveness of the serv- 
ice for the individual as well as to the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of the total program if this 
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advance screening, counseling and  prepara- 
tion occurs. 

“2. It is possibly even more satisfying to 
know that IHB will arrange for a direct rep- 
resentative of the center to assist in the re- 
orientation of the deaf-blind individual to his 
or her home and community upon completion 
of training. Again, the eventual success of the 
individual in his use of new skills and his ap- 
preciation of his own individuality can be 
greatly supported by such post-training coun- 
seling. Indeed, this one factor alone cn- 
doubtedly will prevent many failures and dis- 
appointments. 


“3. There are many in our field that be- 
lieve we ‘already konw a lot’ about deaf-blind 
people, their special characteristics and prob- 
lems. There are those who disparage the need 
for research. We, however, draw satisfaction 
again from the fact that IHB undoubtedly will 
be able through research to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the literature of knowledge about 
the impact of the double handicap upon the 
personality and ways to apply that knowledge. 


_“4,. As a result of IHB’s expanded capacity 
for all of the foregoing, there undoubtedly 
will be a much needed advance of knowledge 
about methods of instruction and counseling 
in all facets of education and rehabilitation 
of deaf-blind persons. The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind will be pleased to assist 
IHB at any time in providing to the rest of 
the nation its findings in this all important 
matter. Especially do we hope that IHB will 
add to its already substantial knowledge of 
the ways to overcome a deaf-blind person’s 
greatest problem—that of communication with 
others. 


“We believe, like IHB, that there undoubt- 
edly is now and will continue to be a need 
for similar regional facilities in other parts 
of the United States. The demonstration made 
and the experience gained under the Anne 
Sullivan Macy Service for Deaf-Blind Per- 
sons’ program clearly will help similar activi- 
ties to understand the problem and meet that 
need on a basis more effectively designed to 
insure their own success.” 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1962 


As of January 1, 1962, the total number of 
deaf-blind children in the United States, 
under twenty years of age, registered with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, is 390. 


Of the 390 children: 


187 are living at home and not enrolled 
in. any educational program. 


89 are enrolled in departments for deaf- 
blind children (plus 1 child from 
Canada and 1 child from China). 


9 are enrolled in programs for the deaf. 


10 are enrolled in programs for the 


blind. 
1 is receiving tutoring at home. 


14 are enrolled in other educational 
programs (schools for physically handi- 
capped children, cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, programs for the mentally re- 
tarded, etc.). 


80 are in institutions for the mentally 
deficient. 


Of the 390 children: 
23 are five years of age and under. 
359 are between the ages of 6-19. 


8 age unknown. 


An additional register, the “Watching List’, 
contains the names of 50 children with com- 
bined visual and auditory handicaps who have 
not been classified as deaf-blind. Classification 
in this register is based upon one or more of 
the following criteria: 

a) Indication of the possible progressive 
nature of existing hearing and/or visual im- 
pairments. 

b) Indication of the possible inability to 
continue functioning satisfactoritly in present 
program. 

Of this group 2 are 5 years of age or under 
and, 48 are between the ages of 6-19. 
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DEAF-BLIND PERSONS AND THEIR NEED 
AS SEEN BY A NATIONAL AGENCY 


Joseph Hunt, Assistant Director 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


No aspect of government is so characteristic 
of our country as our treatment of minorities. 
When a minority is not only small, but physi- 
cally handicapped, sometimes the force of its 
cause is greater than its numerical size because 
of its emotional appeal, yet in our massive 
population, this is not really so influential as 
it seems. The public imagination is fired from 
time to time by the hard living conditions of a 
particular group who have suffered what seems 
an inconsolable loss. But the flame dies down 
again and is never so widespread as the zealots 
of a particular cause suppose it is in the more 
hopeful moments. 

No identifiable minority is so small as those 
who are both deaf and blind. Moreover, 
when it is a question of articulating their 
problems and eliciting responses to their needs, 
they have an obvious built-in disadvantage 
which no one in his right mind would try to 
disguise with an easy coating of optimism. 

We are not up against a new question when 
we ask ourselves what a national agency can 
do even for the most distressed individual’s 
very personal, down-to-earth problems. Yet 
a national agency is disadvantaged like a giant 
trying to carve cherry stones when attempt- 
ing to deal with intimate personal problems. 
It is not enough to recognize a need, to stir 
our stumps and get busy. This is utterly futile 
unless we produce something actually useful 
and meaningful. 

And yet as we have looked more deeply into 
this whole subject year by year it would be 
hard to find a human problem which puts a 
heavier burden on family, village or any other 
grass roots social organism than does the prob- 
lem of combined hearing-and-sight loss. 

We have slowly recognized that the major 
problem of blindness is not that communities 
are overwhelmed by numbers of blind people, 
but that both communities and blind people 


are isolated and thereby overwhelmed by a 
kind of loneliness in problem solving; and 
missing the advantages of collective efforts. 
Both the individual suffering from an atypical 
problem and a society struggling to help him 
have a disproportionate and crucial stake in 
all kinds of metropolises, clearing houses, or 
meccas. This suggests very strongly a problem 
that individuals cannot solve for themselves, 
or solve so well as they can together. Such, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has re- 
garded the problems of blindness for a num- 
ber of years, and this has included the prob- 
lems of blindness combined with deafness, 
even when we have not known what to do 
about the latter. 

When I consider the problems which go 
with the combined impairment of sight and 
hearing, it is of course natural for me in my 
position to ask myself the question: Just what 
should the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
do to help now and over a long period of 
time? 

No matter where you begin to work on this 
question, you come in the end to the need 
for people and for investing in them. You 
come to the need for a very special kind of 
people. I do not think a national program for 
the deaf-blind could invest too heavily in find- 
ing and in bolstering the constructive character 
and the creative personality. And, in this ex- 
tremely difficult problem, communication with 
truly wise people at the grass roots has been 
indispensable. I really do not know what we 
would have done without the sterling qualities 
of Peter Salmon in this area where the human 
element is crucial. 

Recently the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation approved a pilot demonstration project 
to develop a regional service for deaf-blind 
persons. This is one of a series of measures 
to meet a responsibility over which our whole 
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staff feels very sincere concern. Once again 


this is in partnership with the Industrial Home | 


for the Blind. And once again Mr. Peter 
Salmon is the friend of man willing to under- 
take a project which might cause the staunch- 
est soul to hold back. Peter will have full 
responsibility for the total project and will 
serve as Chairman of the Administrative and 
Planning Committee of the project. 

The purposes of the project will be (1) to 
demonstrate the values of a regional rehabili- 
tation service for deaf-blind persons; (2) to 
demonstrate the techniques through which 
State and local rehabilitation agencies may 
cooperate with a regional rehabilitation serv- 
ice for deaf-blind persons; (3) to demonstrate 
a pattern of comprehensive service which will 
maximize the development of the rehabilita- 
tion potential of deaf-blind clients; and (4) 
to demonstrate and report the administrative 
and service procedures used in such a regional 
rehabilitation service which can serve as guides 
to the establishment of other similar centers 
throughout the United States. 


And, as we consider this undertaking, we 
look back on the seven volumes published by 
the Industrial Home for the Blind at the cul- 
mination of its first OVR-supported project 
for deaf-blind persons. In these publications, 
the point was repeatedly made that the find- 
ings of the study should be implemented in 
program terms. We have taken this admoni- 
tion to heart in the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, and we are glad, indeed, that once 
again we are to move ahead on problems of 
the deaf-blind with the IHB. 


Those who have given any attention to the 
deeply touching and poignant writings of deaf- 
blind people cannot but be struck by the all- 
important element of human relationships on 
the very highest levels of altruism and friend- 
ship. Perhaps some of the most eloquent 
words in the human language are utterances 
of deaf-blind people concerning those who 
have helped them. There is a kind of haunt- 
ing magic to it, especially Laura Bridgman’s 
speaking of Dr. Howe as “The noblest visitor.” 

For this reason I think it may be profitable 
to stop and ask ourselves: What are the most 
noticeable characteristics of the constructive 
character and the creative personality? 


The first attribute I would like to list is 


one which is sometimes rated too high and 
sometimes too low, but seldom calculated at 
its true and sterling worth. I refer to smart- 
ness, brains, intelligence. I hasten to add 
that there is no human trait which is so 
easily made ruinous by the adulation of 
others or by the conceit of the possessor. 
This brings me to the second all-important 
attribute of the constructive character and 
creative personality: humility, the common 
touch, or whatever you want to call the reali- 
zation of our mutual humanity, our relative 
importance and unimportance. Very close to 
this attribute, indeed almost indistinguishable 
from it, is friendship with the world, the 
ability to relate to an isolated individual as 
well as to the whole ball park, but not take 
the part of isolation against the world. The 
constructive character and creative personality 
is characterized by the gift for saying those 
things which make people feel better toward 
each other, their country and the world. 
Winston Churchill and our own President 
are eminent examples of characters and per- 
sonalities with this quality. This leads us to 
another trait very closely related: articulate- 
ness, communicativeness and all that these 
things mean in the way of willingness to put 
out, to go out of our way, to go the second 
mile. 


Clearly the constructive character and cre- 
ative personality is social in tendency to the 
point where no one could doubt its willing- 
ness to fraternize, and this must come out, 
not only in action, but in words. 


As we come to words, we have arrived at 
something even a little more important in 
programs for deaf-blind people than they are 
in other areas in our civilization. 


We are living in a time when you can 
draw out a certain amount of approval by 
speaking against words, and it is a signal to 
sophisticated persons that you are doing this» 
if you talk about verbalizing, or if you brand 
someone’s talk semantics. 


A very brief essay in Look Magazine not 
long ago took exception to this as follows, 
saying of words: “They sing. They hurt. 
They teach. They sanctify. They were man’s 
first, immeasurable feat of magic. They lib- 
erated us from ignorance and our barbarous 
past. For, without these marvelous scribbles 
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which build letters into words, words into 
sentences, sentences into systems and sciences 
and creeds, man would be forever confined to 
the self-isolated prison of the scuttlefish or the 
chimpanzee. ‘A picture is worth ten thousand 
words’ goes the timeworn Chinese maxim, 
‘But, one writer tartly said, ‘it takes words to 
say that.’” 

Those of us who are in the rehabilitation 
field are foolish, indeed, if we do not keep 
constantly in mind a realization that our busi- 
ness is trouble; and, whereas compassion must 
go into all we do, so must steadiness in emo- 
tional tone. This tone must respect. It 
must not patronize, and this includes avoid- 
ance of that subtlest patronage whereby we let 
people off too easy, not holding them up to 
the best that is in them. 


It is refreshing, indeed, when we encounter 
a practitioner who has worked all the way 
through with large numbers of individuals and 
who is also skillful enough with words to 
give some idea of how he thinks he does 
what he does. 


Dr. Herbert Talbot is a physician who has 
had deep and wide experience with the treat- 
ment of patients with spinal cord injuries. In 
writing of this he says, “I hope I may be 
forgiven for referring now and again to my 
own experience with the severely disabled. I 
do so because an undertaking so heavily de- 
pendent upon personal relationship can best 
be described in terms of persons. My work 
has been among patients with spinal cord 
injury or disease that has rendered them 
paraplegic or quadraplegic. What I have 
learned from them has come from having 
known them—almost a thousand of them in 
all—personally.” 


Another observation of his is: “Nothing 
illustrates better the intensely individualistic 
philosophy that still prevails in the United 
States, despite the cries of the alarmists, than 
the resistance so frequently offered to rehabili- 
tation efforts. This is seldom overt, being far 
more often manifested by apathy or lack of 
interest than by hostility. But it is clearly 
evident that our own people, even when dis- 
abled, do not take kindly to having their 
lives worked out for them.” 


Neither those engaged in rehabilitation, nor 
disabled groups of people, are particularly fond 


of taking this fact out and looking it over. 
Dr. Talbot, however, examines it from a num- 
ber of viewpoints, telling, for instance. of a 
visitor from behind the Iron Curtain who 
threw up her hands at the way he custom- 
built his program to the needs of individual 
patients. However, he goes on to say, “Para- 
doxically, it is just that individuality which 
we must so sedulously cultivate that places 
so many obstacles in the way of success.” 

Then he returns most firmly to his basic 
principle, saying, “Unless that individuality is 
encouraged there can be no success worthy of 
the name.” 

His sorrow and chagrin are reserved for 
“Those quarters where efficiency is esteemed 
more than human dignity.” 

We all know well what he is getting at, 
even though we hate to admit it. We all 
know programs for blind people which sweep 
clients through without any real regard for 
whether or not their feet touch the ground. 
But, fortunately, we know as well the kind of 
meticulous work with people which day by 
day and bit by bit achieves another goal which 
Dr. Talbot cites “reducing the disability to 
‘irrelevance’.” 


The most important trait which anyone in 
the field of rehabilitation can have is a cre- 
ative or building tendency, which deeply and 
subtly permeates everything said or done, even 
astringent words or seemingly antagonistic 
actions, which bring someone down to earth. 


Yet we must not weight our challenge so 
heavily as to crush those we want to help. 
I should think that with deaf-blind clients, 
more than any other human beings, this would 
require the very nicest insight and judgment. 
And the hazards are a little frightening. For 
once the individual decides to withdraw him- 
self, the defenses which he has against our 
reaching him are truly appalling. 


And, as I think of them and their extra- 
ordinary challenge, I would like to remind 
them that there is no group of blind people 
of whom more is required in the way of fore- 
bearance toward certain of the innocent pre- 
sumptions of others, including others who are 
initiated and should know better. 


We have almost everything at our finger- 


tips in the 20th Century, including ways of 
recapturing the past the world has never 
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known before. Of such a recapture there is 
no more dramatic example than certain inci- 


dents in the Helen Keller story relived night 


after night in a _ theatrical performance. 


Vicarious experiences are with us day and | 


night for which we need not move out of 
our sitting rooms; we need only turn a knob 
to get our minds put through certain paces, 
or even, if we get up and do what the man 
says, we can exercise our bodies. 

As we all get into the act, there is one 
thing about which we must be very watchful. 
This is that we be thoughtful and careful and 


precise, especially in our personnel attention 
to personal services. Old teachers of the deaf- 
blind in the 19th Century set a very high 
standard in this respect. They planned what 
they did. They took infinite pains in doing 
it. They observed with the utmost care the 
results and did not hesitate to describe their 
own shortcomings. 


It will be just too bad if all of our inven- 
tions take us so far away from the habit of 
taking pains that in the end we are cor- 
rupted by our own technology. 
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One of the many enduring myths about our 
society is that we have such an abundance of 
leisure that we hardly know what to do with 
it. According to those who subscribe to this 
view, Americans enjoy greater freedom from 
work and responsibility than has ever before 
been seen on earth. As evidence, they point 
to the great drop in the work week (from 70 
hours in 1860 to 37 hours a century later), 
the number of passenger cars on the road, the 
hours we spend watching television, the spread 
of labor-saving devices in the home, and the 
enormous amounts of money which we spend 
on various recreational activities. No doubt 
about it, we are the most affluent of all na- 
tions; and our affluence certainly extends into 
many areas of leisure behavior. But even as- 
suming that this picture is accurate, how does 
it affect blind people? To what extent do 
they share in general leisure patterns? What 
are their leisure needs and what problems 
do they face in trying to satisfy those needs? 
These are some of the questions I shall try 
to answer today. 

Before giving you a picture of blind adults 
and their leisure behavior, however, I should 
like to dwell a little more on the general 
background. First of all, it needs to be 


pointed out that for many people in our 
society, leisure is still a dream. The fact is, 
as a sociologist Harold L. Wilensky demon- 
strates, that we have an extremely uneven 
distribution of leisure. Wailensky writes: “The 
average man’s gain in leisure with economic 
growth has been exaggerated. Estimates of 
annual and life-time leisure suggest that the 
skilled urban worker may have gained the 
position of his thirteenth century counterpart. 
Upper strata have, in fact, lost out. Even 
though their worklives are shorter and vaca- 
tions longer, these men work many steady 
hours week after week—sometimes reaching a 
truly startling total.”! Professional persons 
like yourselves would certainly be included 
here. Even though you are presently attend- 
ing a convention, I am sure you would not 
consider yourselves members of the leisure 
class. Like the busy executives of whom 
Wilensky speaks, most of you probably put 
in long hours on your jobs. 

The second point that needs to be made 
about leisure is that it is not necessarily “free” 
time. The shorter work-week, instead of in- 
creasing opportunities for leisure, has simply 
encouraged growing numbers of men and 
women to take on second jobs. According 
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to a study. made some five years ago, 3,600,000 


Americans, or 5.3 per cent of the working» 


population, had more than one job. Further- 
more, dual job-holding or moonlighting is by 
mo means concentrated exclusively at the lowest 
income levels. A U.S. census survey has shown 
that the proportion of professional and tech- 
nical workers simultaneously holding two jobs 
in 1957 was the same as that among non-farm 
laborers. Indeed, the percentage was higher 
among craftsmen than among operatives and 
service workers. As the French sociologist, 
Georges Friedmann, has suggested, the cause 
“lies in the economic system itself, the extent 
to which it leads to an uncontrolled race be- 
tween production and consumption, and the 
degree to which it stimulates ever more arti- 
ficial ‘needs’ for material things and ever more 
complicated and refined gadgets. The citizen 
of affluent societies is condemned to be a new 
Sisyphus, exhausting himself in ceaselessly 
pushing against a burden that is always de- 
scending updn him.”? 


But dual job-holding is only one way in 
which so-called leisure time is consumed. For 
even greater numbers of people, time after 
work is taken up with household chores, study, 
and other personal obligations. And, as the 
cities become more congested and more and 
more of us move into the suburbs, an ever 
larger portion of our waking hours is spent 
traveling to and from work. These, then, are 
some of the ways in which our leisure is 
reduced. 


Still another important feature of leisure 
today is its separation from work. Even if 
most men still work hard, work itself has de- 
clined as a central activity and has lost what 
Friedmann calls its “equilibrating” functions. 
As C. Wright Mills observed, ‘‘a big split” has 
taken place between work and leisure. Instead 
of being closely integrated with work, as in 
the past, the pursuit of leisure has become a 
desperate escape from work which is increas- 
ingly meaningless. Small wonder that the 
“idols of leisure’’ have replaced the “idols of 
work” for so many of our citizens. But leisure 
itself has become meaningless, a packaged 
mass activity, its values provided chiefly by 
the entertainment industry. And, although 
men are trained for work, they are not 
trained to spend leisure creatively. If some 


achieve freedom for an hour or a day, many 
of them, Robert Maclver points out, find only 
a “great emptiness.” Escaping from work, 
they escape also from themselves. 


Who then does have leisure and how is 
it used? Many who do have leisure are forced 
into it because they are marginal to the 
economy; and they would give up their leisure 
for work if they could. Included here are 
the aged: with earlier retirement and in- 
creased longevity they form a unique and 
growing leisure class. A recent study by the 
Twentieth Century Fund shows that, among 
Americans 15 years of age or over, watching 
television, visiting with friends or relatives, 
working around the yard or garden, reading 
magazines, reading books, going pleasure 
driving, listening to records, going to meet- 
ings, and hobbies—in that order—are the 
major ways in which leisure time is spent. 
But, as you would expect, with increasing age 
men and women tend to give up the more 
active leisure pursuits—especially going to the 
movies, driving for pleasure, going to dances, 
and participating in sports or going to sports 
events.? 


This process of slowing down is hardly 
surprising, if we remember that it is in old 
age that one is most likely to experience 
chronic conditions or impairments. In this 
connection, a recent study by the U.S. National 
Health Survey reported that 77 per cent of 
those 65 years and over had one or more 
chronic conditions; the corresponding propor- 
tion among those 75 years and over was 83 
per cent. Furthermore, while 42 per cent of 
those 65 years and over suffered some limita- 
tion of activity—such as housework and em- 
ployment—the corresponding figure for those 
75 years and over was 55 per cent. There is 
a similar relationship between age and mo- 
bility. Thus, according to the same National 
Health Survey, 18 per cent of those 65 years 
and over suffer some limitation of mobility— 
which may range from confinement to the 
house at one extreme, to limited mobility or 
need of help in moving around outside the 
house; but the corresponding figure for per- 
sons 75 years and over is more than 30 per 
cent.4 It is these limitations on activity and 
mobility, along with declining faculties, which 
help determine the pattern of leisure among 
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the aged. Older people do, indeed, have more 
leisure than the younger working generations; 
but their freedom is not as great as many be- 
lieve. According to one recent study, women 
over 50 have nearly six hours of leisure to 
spend each day; but this is only one and a 
half hours more than that enjoyed by women 
under 50. The aging process itself is an ob- 
stacle to the full exploitation and enjoyment 
of leisure. 


I mention the aged because age is perhaps 
the most significant characteristic of blind 
persons today. Let us turn now to consider 
some of the major demographic and social 
characteristics of blindness that affect the 
leisure interests and activities of the adult 
blind. As you know, reliable data about 
blindness are hard to come by. The little 
that we do know about the number and char- 
acteristics of blind persons in the United 
States is based largely on reports from the 
few states that do collect fairly reliable sta- 
tistics and on sample surveys conducted by the 
Federal government or by private agencies 
such as ours. According to the best and most 
recent estimate (by Dr. Ralph Hurlin of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness) there are approximately 385,000 legally 
blind persons in the United States. This 
amounts to a prevalence rate of 2.14 per 
thousand popuation for the country as a whole, 
although state rates vary considerably—rang- 
ing from a high of 3.98 in Hawaii to a low 
of 1.39 in Utah.5 


Regarding the legally blind, it can be said 
first that they are growing in number. If our 
estimates are accurate, they have increased by 
approximately 67 per cent since 1940, while 
the total population of the United States has 
risen by only 36 per cent during this period. 
The explanation for this trend is that blind- 
ness is increasingly associated with the diseases 
of old age, and, as noted earlier, age is per- 
haps the most significant characteristic of blind 
persons today. Thus, two states that collect 
fairly reliable statistics on blindness—North 
Carolina and Massachusetts—report that nearly 
half of all their blind residents were 65 years 
of age or over in 1960. Indeed, the preva- 
lence or rate of blindness among persons 65 
and over is thirty times as great as among 
those under 20. Furthermore, new cases of 


blindness—of which the three major causes 
are cataracts, glaucoma and diabetes—are far 
more likely to occur among older than younger 
age groups: in 1957, well over half of all 
new cases of blindness in the United States 
struck persons 65 years of age and over. In 
short, blind people are likely to be old and 
old people are more likely to experience blind- 
ness. With increasing longevity, our blind 
population is likely to increase further, un- 
less the diseases of old age which are asso- 
ciated with blindness are checked. As we shall 
see, the leisure interests of the blind are 
strongly affected by the disproportionate num- 
ber of old persons among them. 


Precisely because they are disproportionately 
old, blind people are more likely than the 
general population to suffer from other chronic 
conditions or ailments as well as loss of sight. 
In a survey which the American Foundation 
for the Blind recently completed of nearly 700 
legally blind adults (20 years or over) in four 
states, drawn at random from state registers, 
nearly two-thirds of them reported that they 
had some other chronic condition or ailment. 
Of course, these conditions are not all equally 
disabling, but in varying degree they impose 
further limitations on the activity and mobility 
of the blind individual. 


Another significant characteristic of the 
blind is that they are less educated than the 
general population. In our four-state survey, 
the proportion of adults with at least some 
college education was approximately the same 
as in the general population. But while two- 
thirds of all Americans 18 and over had at 
least some high school education in 1959, the 
corresponding figure in our blind sample was 
close to one-half. This, too, may be a function 
of their greater age, since, as measured by 
years of schooling, older age groups are gen- 
erally less educated than the younger ones. 
This educational lag inevitably narrows or 
restricts the recreational interests of blind 
adults. 


Blind persons are also less likely to be 
working than their sighted neighbors. This, 
of course, is largely, but by no means entirely, 
due to their age. While more than half of 
the total civilian non-institutional population 
of the U.S. are employed, we estimate on the 
basis of our four-state sample survey that less 
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than a quarter of blind adults, and no more 


than 10 per cent of all blind persons, are pres- . 


ently employed. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that blind persons report far lower in- 
comes than the general population. While 
little more than one-eighth of all American 
families have an annual income of less than 
$2000, the corresponding figure among re- 
spondents in our four-state survey was more 
than one-half. Large numbers of blind people 
are literally wards of the state: approximately 
half of them are receiving direct financial 
help under the Federal-State program of aid 
to the blind and old age assistance. But as 
recently as 1960 the average monthly payment 
to blind recipients of public assistance was 
less than $70. Low incomes further restrict 
the opportunities of blind adults to utilize the 
cultural resources of their communities. 


Old, idle, poor, dependent—such is the fate 
of many blind citizens of our affluent society. 
What this means to the individuals concerned 
is often a terrible social isolation—that is, 
being cut off from the economic, social and 
cultural life of the community. Of course, 
as you well know, there is a wide and complex 
network of social agencies (public and priv- 
ate) which seeks to provide blind persons with 
the help and services they need. But even 
this organizational apparatus is unable to 
reach all the blind people who need help. In 
any community there are a significant minority 
of the blind popuation which remain hidden 
or unknown, that is, unknown to the agencies 
operating in the area and completly untouched 
by the many rehabilitation, educational, voca- 
tional, and recreational programs which they 
have established. For example, in our sur- 
vey, 17 per cent of the respondents—all of 
them registered by their states—had never re- 
ceived any services from private or public 
agencies other than financial assistance. 


If the blind are socially isolated, it is due 
in considerable part to the very severe restric- 
tions on mobility which they face. Here, as 
I suggested earlier, it may be helpful to dis- 
tinguish between limitations on activity and 
limitations on mobility. While closely re- 
lated, the two limitations are different in na- 
ture and in impact. Thus, according to the 
U.S. National Health Survey of Impairments, 
persons defined as ‘‘visually impaired” (most 


of them not legally blind) were far more like- 
ly to experience some limitation of activity 
than of mobility. Indeed, among those 45 
years and over, nearly 40 per cent faced some 
limitation of activity (18 per cent suffering 
major limitation) while less than 25 per cent 
faced some restriction of mobility (5 per cent 
with a major restriction.)® In other words, 
while the problem of getting about is not to 
be underestimated, it is less important than 
the problem of being able to do things. Even 
so, 80 per cent of the respondents in our 
four-state survey said that they did some kind 
of housework; and in view of their relative 
age, we may assume that household chores 
take them longer to accomplish—thus further 
reducing their “free time.” 


For persons with more serious visual im- 
pairment—the legally blind—restrictions on 
mobility constitute the most important prob- 
lem they face. Just how important is sug- 
gested by the results of our survey. Asked 
by our interviewers, “What would you say is 
the most important problem faced by a blind 
person?” nearly half of our respondents men- 
tioned getting around, traveling, or falling 
down. As a matter of fact, travel was men- 
tioned nearly twice as often as the next most 
important problem — dependence. Further- 
more, when asked to name the activities they 
would like to do more often, most people 
in our sample mentioned things that involve 
mobility, such as outdoor work and activi- 
ties, traveling, and visiting friends. Why this 
is so is easy enough to explain: most blind 
people cannot travel unaided. It may surprise 
you to learn that as many as a third of them 
do travel unaided (according to two recent 
surveys) but the fact remains that the great 
majority need some kind of help. 


It is these characteristics of the adult blind 
—and particularly mobility limitations— 
which determine their leisure interests and be- 
havior. In a highly mobile society like ours, 
travel restrictions represent major barriers to 
the achievement of a richer, fuller life. Let 
me give you some examples. In our survey 
we gave respondents a choice and asked them 
which one of these four things they would 
rather do—watch TV, listen to the radio, read 
or listen to a book, or visit with friends. 
More than 40 per cent of them said they would 
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rather visit friends—considerably more than 
mentioned any of the other activities. Now 
we found that 60 per cent of them actually 
get together with friends at least once a week 
—a surprisingly high proportion. Neverthe- 
less, nearly two thirds of those whose blind- 
ness began after age 13 told us that they get 
together with friends Jess now than before 
their trouble with seeing began. In other 
words, visiting with friends is the favorite 
form of leisure behavior among blind adults. 
They engage in a fairly heavy pattern of 
visiting, but still do so less than before their 
loss of sight. 


What about their organizational life? 
Americans are supposed to be a nation of 
joiners, although recent studies have shown 
that there is considerably less joining than 
many people believe. In our four-state survey, 
some 44 per cent of the respondents said that 
they belong to clubs or organizations—a fig- 
ure which is somewhat higher than that re- 
ported for the general population. However, 
only a little more than half attend meetings 
regularly. Furthermore, nearly half belong 
to organizations for the blind; and if such 
special interest organizations are eliminated, 
we find that a much smaller proportion— 
approximately one-quarter of the total sample 
—belong to clubs and organiaztions. As you 
would expect, participation in club life varies 
with such factors as age, age at loss of sight, 
education and employment, that is, those most 
likely to engage in club life are the younger 
age groups, those who lost their sight early 
in life, persons with higher education and the 
employed. 


To get a more refined picture of the social 
life of blind adults, we devised an index com- 
bining visiting with friends and participation 
in clubs or organizations. This composite 
yields a measure of active participation at one 
extreme and social isolation at the other. 
What we found was that one-fifth of our re- 
spondents were quite active: they visited with 
friends at least once a week and also attended 
meetings at least once in awhile. At the other 
extreme were one-quarter of our sample who 
can be considered socially isolated: they visited 
with friends no more than two or three times 
a month and participated in no organizational 
life whatsoever. It is this group which is 


most deprived of social intercourse and most 
in need of help. Many blind people lead 
lonely lives: in our survey more than a third 
had no other family members living in their 
communities. And although a third of them 
said that they prefer to do things alone, this 
may be due to the fact that they are alone 
much of the time. 


For an additional measure of our respond- 
ents’ social life, we constructed a weighted 
index of activities—including employment, 
length of the work-week, shopping, visiting 
friends, membership in clubs or organizations, 
and attending church. We found that, while 
more than a fifth of them scored high in such 
social activities, an equal proportion scored 
very low. A similar distribution was found 
when we measured non-social or more seden- 
tary activities, including listening to the radio, 
watching TV, reading books, going to the 
movies, and hobbies. No matter how we 
measured “activity”, we found that between 
15 and 25 per cent of the blind adults in our 
sample were extremely inactive. And as you 
would expect, we found that activity varied 
with the amount of travel vision, education, 
income, physical condition, travel training, 
and most notably with age, that is, those most 
likely to be active were people with good 
travel vision, the better educated, the higher 
income groups, those without other chronic 
conditions, persons who had received travel 
training, and the younger age groups. 


Evidence from our survey shows that blind 
adults are culturally as well as socially iso- 
lated. Thus, within the twelve months prior 
to our interviews, only 16 per cent of our 
respondents had gone out to any musical con- 
certs, 18 per cent had gone out to the movies, 
and 23 per cent had gone to any speeches, 
talks or lectures. Little more than half had 
attended church during the previous month. 
Fewer than half reported hobbies of any kind. 
On the other hand, it is worth noting that 
the proportion of our respondents who had 
voted in the 1960 presidential election—58 
per cent—was approximately the same as in the 
general population—60 per cent. Perhaps the 
surprising thing that emerges from our data is 
not the relative isolation of the blind, but the 
extent to which they do particiate in social 
and community activities. Considering the ob- 


| them do not read anything. 
survey of blind adults, we inquired about 
| their reading interests and problems, and while 
| we have not yet completed our analysis, I can 


than their sighted contemporaries. 
| Americans in general are known to be light 
| readers. 
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stacles they face, this is no mean feat. Never- 


theless, their isolation from the community . 


is one of the most serious challenges which 
we face. 


One of the consequences for blind adults 
is heavy reliance upon indirect means of com- 
munication, especially the spoken or printed 
word. According to our survey, nine out of 


ten listen to the radio and one-quarter of them 
| listen to it four hours or more daily. 


Their 
favorite radio programs are news, music and 
religious programs. As may be _ expected, 
television is less important in their lives. 
Nevertheless, three quarters of our respond- 


ents said that they watch television, and 10 


per cent of them watch it four or more hours 
a day. Their favorite TV programs are news, 


| variety and music, and mystery or adventure 


shows. It is clear that the broadcast media 


| have come to pay a very important part in the 


daily lives of blind people, so many of whom 


| are elderly and confined to their homes. In 
| their attachment to radio and television, how- 


ever, blind people are not very different from 


| their sighted neighbors. 


But if blind persons make heavy use of 


| radio and television, the same cannot be said 


of their reading behavior—which I shall now 
discuss at greater length. Although great 
efforts have been devoted to providing blind 
people with books, the fact is that many of 
In our four-state 


give you some preliminary findings from this 
study. Surprisingly enough, one of our major 


| conclusions was that, while large numbers— 
| at least one half—of all blind adults have had 
| no exposure to books or other publications, 


they are nevertheless more likely to read books 
But then 


Actually, it is difficult to compare the read- 


ing behavior of blind and sighted people. 
| First of all, the modes of reading differ widely, 
| as does the distribution of reading matter. 
| Thus, while sighted persons can obtain a 
| huge number of books from shops and libraries 
| in their communities, blind readers depend al- 
| most exclusively on a regional library system 


which can produce only a small sampling of 
the titles in ordinary print and must dis- 
tribute them by mail. Furthermore, there 
has been no study of general reading behavior 
in the United States for more than a dozen 
years.7 Past studies, however, suggested that 
not much more than a quarter of the sighted 
population read books. As noted earlier, our 
own survey indicates that approximately half 
of the blind population are readers (although 
some states have more readers than others 
and city dwellers are more likely to read than 
country folks.) Comparing actual readers in 
the two populations, we found not only that 
blind people are more likely to read than 
sighted persons, but that they are also more 
likely to be heavy readers. In the last na- 
tional survey of sighted readers, only 8 per 
cent were identified as “heavy” readers (i.e. 
had read more than four books during the 
previous month.) But in our sample of 
blind adults the proportion of heavy readers 
was twice as large—17 per cent. This is all 
the more surprising when one realizes that 
our survey was limited to blind persons 20 
years and older, and we know that reading 
declines with increasing age. 


If these figures seem surprising, it must be 
noted that we defined reading among the blind 
to include not only Braille and records, but 
ordinary print (in our sample 14 per cent had 
reading vision) and reliance on sighted read- 
ers as well. The addition of sighted readers 
and ordinary print gave us a higher proportion 
of readers than we would have obtained if 
we had limited ourselves to Braille and rec- 
ords alone. Indeed, when we asked about 
their primary mode of reading, we found that, 
while more than half of our readers used 
records, the next largest group (over one- 
quarter) read with the help of sighted read- 
ers. More striking still, the proportion who 
read ordinary ink-print (9 per cent) was 
larger than the number who read Braille (8 
per cent). Of course, many blind readers 
use more than one technique of reading. On 
the basis of a recent survey, the Library of 
Congress reports that 16 per cent of its read- 
ers use both records and Braille. 


What do the figures mean? First of all, 
they reflect the technological revolution in 
reading which was brought about by the de- 
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velopment of the long-playing record. More 
blind readers depend on records than on all 
other modes of reading combined. Through- 
out the country, some 65,000 blind persons 
receive talking book records from the Library 
of Congress and our system of regional li- 
braries for the blind. At the same time there 
appears to have been a significant drop dur- 
ing the past twenty years in the number of 
Braille readers. In 1940, 6 per cent of the 
total estimated blind population in the United 
States were being sent Braille books by the 
regional libraries for the blind. By 1960, the 
proportion of Braille readers had fallen to 2 
per cent. In our own survey of blind adults 
Braille readers represented only 28 per cent 
of all those able to read Braille; that is, little 
more than a quarter of all blind respondents 
with the ability to read Braille were actually 
reading Braille books. This figure was re- 
duced further when we measured Braille 
readers as a proportion of all blind book 
readers in our sample. Here the figure fell 
to a little more than 15 per cent. And when 
we counted Braille readers as a proportion of 
our total sample, only 8 per cent turned out 
to be presently reading Braille. But as noted 
earlier, even fewer rely chiefly on Braille as a 
mode of reading. In short, the evidence we 
have accumulated suggests that Braille is rela- 
tively insignificant as a reading device, at least 
among blind adults. The trend is most defi- 
nitely toward the use of recorded materials, 
including tapes. 


On the whole, most blind readers are satis- 
fied with the services being provided them. 
Only 3 per cent of the book readers in our 
survey expressed dissatisfaction with the li- 
brary services available to them, and relatively 
few said that they had had any difficulty re- 
ceiving or returning books or records through 
the mail—only about 13 per cent. A much 
larger proportion—28 per cent—of the read- 
ers said that there were books that they would 
like to read that are not now available to them 
Almost one-quarter of 
them said there were ways in which library 
services in their areas could be improved. 
But most who rely on these services were 
pretty well satisfied with the selection of books 
by the Library of Congress and with the work 
being done by their regional libraries. Inci- 


in records or Braille. 


dentally, their favorite books are THE BIBLE 
(the favorite of one-fifth of our readers), 
biography, historical fiction, general fiction, 
and other religious books. They do sometimes 
express complaints about the condition of the 
Braille books they receive—reporting that some 
of them are dog-eared, some torn, some bat- 
tered—or about the problem of carrying con- 
tainers around and mailing and receiving 
them. They are more likely, however, especial- 
ly in the case of a small, vocal and more 
sophisticated minority, to complain about the 
lack of certain types of books in which they 
are interested. But considering the necessity - 
to select just a few titles from the many 
thousands available in ordinary print, it would 
be surprising if this were not the case. 


Of course, books are not the only reading 
materials which reach blind persons. In our 
sample survey, half of our respondents re- 
ported that they were having newspapers read 
to them (although only one-fifth of them do 
so on a regular basis.) Furthermore, more 
than 40 per cent of them were receiving 
magazines in Braille, on records, or in ordi- 
nary print, and more than a fifth were having 
magazines read to them. In most cases— 
three-quarters to be exact—it is other family 
members who perform this vital service. Only 
2 per cent were being helped by volunteer 
readers. 


Great strides have been made in providing 
blind persons with reading materials and 
services, but it is still just a beginning, and 
there is scarcely room for complacency. Thus, 
in our interviews with adult blind readers, we 
asked whether they were reading as many 
books as they would like to. Little more than 
half replied affirmatively. Then, too, it is 
clear that, for many of those who became 
blind in adult life and presumably had read 
ordinary print prior to their loss of sight, 
blindness leads to a decline in reading. In 
our survey, more than half of those whose 
blindness began after age 30 reported that 
they were now reading Jess than before their 
trouble with seeing began. There is still 
much to be done to satisfy those who are 
presently reading books. 


More important, what about the many blind 
persons in the United States who read nothing? 
The Government program of talking books 
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and Braille books reaches approximately one 


out of seven legally blind persons in the 


country. Our own survey suggests that if 
other modes of reading are added (especially 
the help of sighted readers and ordinary ink- 
print) the proportion of readers is somewhat 
larger. But, even so, large numbers of blind 
persons have never had any reading experi- 
ences, at least since they became blind. In 
every sense of the word this is an untapped 
market for the development and distribution 
of reading materials. 


At this point it needs to be stressed that the 
most extraordinary reading machines to be 
developed in the future and even a great in- 
crease in the number of titles produced will 
not guarantee that blind non-readers can be 
“converted” into active readers. First, they 
must be informed about the devices and serv- 
ices available to them. In our survey, more 
than a quarter of the non-readers had never 
heard about the talking book program ad- 
ministered by the Library of Congress, al- 
though this program is thirty years old. Sec- 
ond, they must be motivated-to read. Again, 
in our survey, 40 per cent of the non-readers 
said they felt no need for any of the book 
services available to them and could not think 
of anything that would make them want to 
read. It would be naive to expect that all 
blind persons can become readers; but even if 
only a few can be helped, the effort will be 
worthwhile. But if they are to be helped, 
great efforts in education will be needed. 
Without such education, people will not read, 
however easy it is made for them. These are 
just some of the obstacles to be overcome. 
Considerable effort will have to be made to 
educate and prepare blind persons for the 
many future revolutions in reading devices 
and methods. 


Such, then, are some of the ways in which 
blind adults spend their leisure time and some 
of the problems they face. When we have 
completed analysis of our findings, we hope to 
issue a far more comprehensive report on 
leisure interests and needs. If I have stressed 
reading behavior, it is because of the actual 
and potential role which reading occupies in 
the lives of blind adults. 


In closing this paper, however, I should like 
to observe that, while blind people are hard 


put to occupy their time creatively or meaning- 
fully, this is not their major concern. Except 
for reading books, most so-called leisure ac- 
tivities require a certain amount of physical 
mobility. But, as we saw, the problem of 
mobility is precisely what most troubles blind 
adults. Nor is this the only obstacle they face. 
Lacking financial security, many blind adults 
are further restricted in their recreational ac- 
tivities. ‘Thus, when we asked respondents in 
our survey what kinds of help or services 
they would like to get, financial assistance, 
medical aid and help with household chores 
were mentioned most often. In other words, 
the most important problems faced by blind 
adults have to do with mobility and financiai 
security. Without progress in these two crucial 
areas, it is unlikely that there can be much 
progress in helping blind persons to achieve 
greater participation in community life and 
pass the many solitary, idle hours in which 
they are fated to spend their declining years. 
While blind adults face unique problems, they 
share with a rapidly increasing population of 
old people the challenge of making those years 
enjoyable and rewarding. One of the most 
important tasks for those of us here today is 
to help them achieve this goal. 
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WHY HOME TEACHING SERVICES? 


Una Helen Guillot, Caseworker for the Blind 
Division for the Blind and Sight Conservation 


Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Much has been said and written about 
home teachers and home teaching services. It 
is my understanding, however, that the Pro- 
gram Committee wishes the participants of 
this panel to speak from personal experiences 
rather than on theory. In order to tell you 
why I believe we need home teaching services, 
it is necessary for me to go back to my high 
school and college days. My reason for doing 
this is that in giving me my assignment, Mrs. 
Allen, Chairman of this General Session, asked 
me to answer two questions in this talk with 
you. These questions are: “Why did I 
choose the profession of home teaching?” and 
second, “Why did I remain in the field?”” The 
answers to these questions will help set the 
stage for the rest of what I have to say about 
why I believe we need home teaching services. 

During the days when I and many other 
blind persons were in high school and college, 
services to the blind were very limited. What 
services there were, could be found mostly in 
the large metropolitan areas. In our own 
state we had a State Board for the Blind, 
whose staff consisted of a director and one 
stenographer. We also had several private 
agencies for the blind in the larger cities. 
General Rehabilitation, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, provided rehabilitation 
services to the blind as well as to all other 
handicapped individuals. Specialized rehabili- 
tation services for the blind was practically un- 
heard of in those days. In fact, rehabilita- 
tion services of any kind, at that time, were 
nothing in comparison to the highly skilled, 
professional service it is today. Neither did 
we have counselors and advisors in high 
schools to help the students select their goals 
in life. We had to decide for ourselves, as 
inexperienced as we were, what we were going 
to do after we finished high school and college. 

Oh, yes, I did receive some rehabilitation 
services, but I never saw my counselor. When 
I finished high school I wrote to the Divi- 


sion of Rehabilitation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and advised I wished to go 
to college. I was sent forms to complete and 
to have completed when I enrolled in the 
college of my choice. Half of my books, sup- 
plies, fees and tuition and all of my reading 
services were paid for by this agency. Later 
I transferred to the State University and again 
received no help in this decision. I was like 
a ship without a rudder for I did not know 
which direction I was going at that time. I 
encountered subject matter difficulties, I 
changed my objective which necessitated trans- 
ferring from the College of Education to the 
College of Arts and Science, and still I had no 
one to whom I could turn for help. When I 
graduated with a B.A. degree, I was really 
qualified for no particular type of employ- 
ment. I feel that if I had had a home teacher 
or a rehabilitation counselor for the blind to 
whom I could have turned — someone who 
knew something about blind students and the 
problems they encountered — I would have 
had a much easier time in college. I would 
have been much better prepared for this pro- 
fession, or any other I might have selected at 
that time. The general rehabilitation staff 
never did contact me to learn what my plans 
were for employment after I finished college, 
nor to offer additional help in obtaining em- 
ployment. 

With my own experiences in mind, I ap- 
plied for the job of Home Teacher for the 
Blind when I learned of the opening in the 
newly created Division for the Blind and 
Sight Conservation in the State Department 
of Public Welfare. I hoped that through my 
services other blind people would be spared 
some of the unpleasant experiences I had had 
to face. I knew very little about home teach- 
ers, but I did know enough about them to 
realize that a home teacher could lend a help- 
ing hand whenever one was needed. I hoped 
to do just that for other blind people. 
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I was fortunate, for in spite of my odd 
/combination of major and minor subjects in 
college — a major in French, and minors in 
English, History and Math — I had sufficient 
-hours in the social science course to qualify 
'me for the Home Teachers‘ Training Course 
"at Overbrook. By the time I had received this 
specialized training and had had several years 
of experience on the job, under good super- 
vision, I realized that the field of home teach- 
ing was far more important than I had be- 
lieved it to be when I selected the profes- 
‘sion. It became a real challenge. I and my 
“profession” were part of a rapidly expanding 
| movement. Work for the blind was growing 
by leaps and bounds. The field of home teach- 
ing was growing right along with it, not only 
in my own state, but throughout the entire 
country. Students in high school and college 
'no longer had to face serious problems te- 
| garding their future without skilled help. 
There were specialized rehabilitation counsel- 
ors for the blind and home teachers available 
'to help them with these matters. Through 
| my own experiences, as well-as through the 
| work of others in the field, I began to realize 
just how important home teaching services 
were to others, especially to the newly blinded. 
| The job I was then doing was a much different 
job from the one I thought it to be when I 
first selected the profession. I was fascinated 
| by the work and I was deriving much satis- 
| faction from what I was doing. 


i 
| 


When people first lose their sight, many 
| of them become extremely despondent and 
some even contemplate committing suicide. 
| It is then that a good home teacher is needed. 
Through her own good adjustment to blind- 
| ness, the home teacher can help the newly 
blinded individual realize that, although 
blindness is a terrible nuisance, it can be 
| made more bearable if only he will let some- 
one who is qualified help. Through her pa- 
tience and understanding during the early 
| weeks and months, while the newly blinded 
| individual is undergoing the personality 
changes, the home teacher gives the client a 
| new lease on life. Through her training and 
| experiences, the home teacher knows that she 
| must not “push” the newly blinded individual 
into action. She must help him take his first 
| steps in adjustment to blindness as cautiously 


as a baby takes his first steps. “Pushing” the 


newly blinded person into action too soon 


can be detrimental. On the other hand, 
allowing him to take those first steps too slow- 
ly can be just as dangerous. 


We all know that, when a person first loses 
his sight, he forms a new image of himself. 
Here, again, the home teacher can be of in- 
valuable help to the client. He must not 
only learn to live all over again, in a different 
manner; he must also learn to think of him- 
self in a different way. The way he thinks 
of himself will make all the difference in the 
world as to how he adjusts to his blindness. 
The home teacher needs to be aware of the 
images people have of blind persons. She 
must help the client realize that all blind 
people do not necessarily have to be like his 
images of blind persons. The pan-handler, 
the broom peddler, the basket weaver, and 
other unacceptable images of the blind must 
be dispelled. The fact that the home teacher, 
herself, is none of these things, but, instead, 
is a well-adjusted person who functions nor- 
mally, is a good influence on the newly blinded 
client. My client’s situation will serve to illus- 
trate how a poor image of a blind person can 
affect the adjustment of a newly blinded in- 
dividual. 


Mrs. H., who had been the main source 
of support for her family, which consisted of 
her semi-invalid husband, two sons, one daugh- 
ter and her aged, blind mother, lost her sight 
at the age of sixty. Fortunately, her two sons 
were well established in their professions and 
her daughter was a senior in college when 
Mrs. H. lost her vision. Mr. H. had died 
several years earlier. At first Mrs. H. thought 
she was a total invalid, although there was 
nothing physically wrong with her except her 
loss of sight. She did absolutely nothing for 
herself. The son, in whose home she came to 
live, had to hire a full-time attendant for his 
mother. Mrs. H. was afraid to stay in a 
room alone. She did not even want to stay 
in bed without someone being in the room 
with her. The woman had to be led by 
others everywhere. Even then, she stumbled 
and fell and became terribly confused. This 
was the situation when I first called on Mrs. 
H., about six months after she lost her sight. 
The referral came from a mutual friend. Mrs. 
H. and her family had been prepared for my 
call by the friend. Since Mrs. H. was an in- 
telligent person, she had many questions to 
ask about blind people and blindness in gen- 
eral. Being an accountant, she expected me 
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to tell her right off, one, two, three, just how 
I proposed to help her. When I explained 
that I worked with each individual differ- 
ently, Mrs. H. accepted this. Being careful 
not to indicate that I expected too much of 
her at first, I explained that other blind people 
had been faced with similar problems and had 
overcome them. 


I gave a few generalities as to how I might 
be able to help her specifically. For the first 
few visits we just talked about Mrs. H.’s situa- 
tion, her fears and her reaction to blindness. 
We also discussed why she thought she was 
reacting in that way. I had a sneaking suspi- 
cion that much of her behavior was based on 
her own feelings towards her own blind 
mother. I was correct in this assumption. 
The image her mother presented as a blind 
person was not very acceptable to Mrs. H. 
She feared she would present a similar image 
to her children. Mrs. H. had not been accept- 
ing of her mother’s blindness and of her be- 
havior as a blind person; therefore, she had re- 
jected her mother. She feared her own chil- 
dren, in turn, would reject her. She said she 
could now see both sides of the problem — 
from the sighted person’s point of view as 
well as from the blind person’s. She was very 
sorry for the way she had reacted towards her 
mother. When Mrs. H. was able to express 
her guilt feelings,a remarkable change seemed 
to have come over her. Mrs. H. herself be- 
lieved it was her guilt feelings regarding her 
mother’s blindness and the image her mother 
presented as a blind person that had been the 
cause of her behavior when she first lost her 
sight. 


Little by little, Mrs. H. began forming an 
acceptable self-image. Before long the son 
was able to release the full-time attendant 
and replace her with a maid who stayed all 
day until the daughter, who was now teach- 
ing, came home from school. Still later, as 
Mrs. H. continued to show progress in her 
behavior and attitudes, the maid came only 
two days a week. Mrs. H. stayed at home 
alone on the other days. She would prepare 
her own lunch and do other things in the 
home. Imagine my surprise, when one day 
she made and served me coffee! With my 
help and support she began doing more and 
more things around the house on the days the 
maid was not there. In fact, she made much 
more progress when she was left alone at 
home. The maid had a tendency to do things 
for Mrs. H. instead of allowing the woman 
to do them herself. 


Mrs. H. is still not what we can call a 
fully, well-adjusted blind person at this time. 
I feel, however, that she has shown such re- 
matkable progress during the past year that 
she will continue to improve in her adjust- 
ment under a home teacher’s guidance. Mrs. 


H. recognizes her progress as well as her need — 


for still more adjustment services. She is now 
making plans to return to her former home, 
in another state. This is where her mother 
has been during her absence. Mrs. H. is 
planning to again resume the role of the head 
of her household. Without the help and co- 
operation from members of her family, Mrs. 


H. alone would not have been able to achieve ‘ 


this adjustment. 


If Mrs. H. has been “pushed” into doing 
things before she had an opportunity to read- 
just her own self-image she would probably 


have rebelled. She might have remained the © 


fearful, frustrated, helpless individual she was 
when I first knew her. If the blind person 
is approached regarding doing things before 
he has made the necessary readjustment in 


thinking and living, the efforts may be fruit-— 


less. The matter of employment should not 
be mentioned to the newly blinded person 
until he has made that readjustment. 

In many cases the home teacher is the first 
person from an agency for the blind who con- 
tacts a newly blinded individual. The first 
impression of a blind person, as well as the 
first impression of a representative from an 
agency for the blind, is extremely important. 
For that reason, the home teacher must be 
chosen carefully. She should be a well-ad- 
justed blind person, who can identify with 
the newly blinded person in the right way. 
By that I mean that she must show that she 
understands how the client feels and why. She 
must help him see that his situation is not 
hopeless. She needs to give the client sym- 
pathy, but not pity. Let me again empha- 
size that the selection of the home teaching 
personnel is extremely important. We must 
remember that we have home teaching serv- 
ices for the blind client, especially for the 
newly blinded ones. The job of home teach- 
ing was not intended to create jobs for blind 
persons who happen to meet the educational 
requirements, regardless of their other qualifi- 
cations, who cannot be placed in jobs else- 
where. I believe it would be better to have 
no home teaching services at all, rather than 
to have services offered by a person who is not 
only a poor representative of the home teach- 
ing profession, but also a poor representative 
of the agency for the blind, and blind people 
in general. 


| When I accepted the invitation of Mrs. 
‘Charlyn Allen, former Chairman of Group C 
‘of the American Association of Workers for 
‘the Blind, to speak at this convention about 
|specialized problems that a “social worker, 
'who happens to be blind” encounters in order 
‘to obtain and to maintain employment, I 
thought it would be a rather simple task to 
just jot down a few words. However, I 
‘found this not to be so. 

| Recently, I attended the 89th National Con- 
ference of Social Welfare held in New York 
|City. There were over 8000 persons present 
lat this gathering, representing various disci- 
\plines well known in the field of social work. 
‘I was surprised to see so few social workers 
Ithat were visually handicapped. I began to 
wonder why. 

| Was it because the agency was not willing 
[to pay the worker’s expenses to attend the 
conference? Did the agency feel that per- 
\haps a sighted person could travel with greater 
lease, and therefore, be able to attend more 
meetings? Was it that the agency’s budget 
was set up in such a way that it did not allow 
for travel expenses to conferences, and the 
worker could not afford to “foot the bill’? 
Perhaps the social worker could have paid 
‘his own way but was not sufficiently inter- 
ested. 
| Did the lack of attendance on the part of 
ivisually handicapped persons mean that very 
‘few blind persons are employed in the field 
‘of social work? 

Since we are discussing the subject “Spe- 
\cialized Problems that Social Workers, Who 
‘Happen to be Blind, Must Meet in Order to 
Practice Their Profession”, one must first con- 
| sider social work as it is today. Social work, 
like the guided missile, has increased in size, 
service and purpose. 

The present-day social worker can no longer 
‘be described as a dull, unsympathetic person 
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SPECIALIZED PROBLEMS SOCIAL WORKERS WHO ARE BLIND 
| MUST MEET IN PRACTICING THEIR PROFESSION 


Isabel R. Bellander, M.S.S., Clinical Social Worker 


| Veterans Administration Hospital, Canandaigua, New York 


often dressed in drab clothing, carrying a small 
black notebook, coming unannounced to the 
home of the “unfortunate individual” to pry 
into the client’s past, and snoop in closets to 
determine whether this person is eligible for 
a menial food order from the nearby grocer. 

It is true that the social worker still aids his 
client to obtain financial assistance, but the 
majority of the services rendered are in other 
areas of endeavor. 

Harriet M. Bartlett in her book ANALYZ- 
ING SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE BY FIELDS * 
states that social work method include sys- 
tematic observation and assessment of the in- 
dividual or group in a situation and the for- 
mulation of an appropriate plan of action. 
Implicit in this is a continuing evaluation re- 
garding the nature of the relationship between 
worker and client or group and its effect on 
both the participant individual or group and 
the worker himself. This evaluation provides 
the basis for the professional judgment which 
the worker must constantly make and which 
determines the direction of his activities. The 
method is used predominantly in interviews, 
group sessions and conferences. Social case- 
work, social group work and community or- 
ganization cover thees areas. Many times one 
overlaps the other service. 

As if the complexities of the. modern trends 
of social work were not enough for anyone 
to overcome, the visually handicapped social 
worker encounters even more problems in 
order to function in a “sighted world”. These 
problems can be divided into two major areas 
and subdivided into several categories, mainly, 
Area one — Attitudes, and the second area — 
Mechanics of the Profession. 


Under the subject of attitudes, one should 
explore the following questions: 


*Bartlett, Harriet M., ANALYZING SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE BY FIELDS, P. 24, 1961 NASW. 
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(1) How does the personnel in the agency 
accept the blind individual? 


(2) How does the visually handicapped 
worker accept his handicap? 


(3) How does he fit in the agency group? 


(4) How does the sighted client react 
toward a social worker that happens to be 


blind? 


(5) Does the client feel satisfied when he 
pays for the services, if he has a blind social 
worker? 


When this subject was given to me for 
presentation, I realized there were a great many 
facets to the employment of a visually handi- 
capped social worker. Therefore, I have spent 
the past several months endeavoring to gather 
the thoughts of blind persons in the field of 
social work, as well as the observations of 
sighted workers in agencies where blind 
people are employed. 

Since this topic is so far-reaching and soul- 
searching, one cannot draw a definite conclu- 


sion. I will give you some specific examples: 


In a children’s agency, there was a visually 
handicapped social worker whose grooming 
left a lot to be desired. She prided herself 
on how well she was adjusted to her handi- 
cap. She felt she could be independent of 
others. She tried to give the impression that 
she was an authority on travel techniques. 
She often would scorn people who used guide 
dogs and refused to “lower herself” to the 
point of using a cane. 


This was a very large agency in an old 
building where the offices were overcrowded. 
The result was that occasionally this social 
worker would walk into a door, left partially 
opened by a client or another worker; or she 
would trip over some item that had been 
inadvertently left in the aisle. This person 
would become very angry when she encoun- 
tered one of these unfortunate experiences. 
She would let the whole office know about it 
and would often accuse an innocent bystander 
of deliberately trying to hurt her. The result 
was that the office staff had very few social 
contacts with her. 


Another visually handicapped social work- 
er is seen in an entirely different role. He 
is an efficient young man, working in a large 


public welfare agency, the building being of 
such nature as to create similar problems in 
travel as our first social worker encountered. 
This worker, however, has been able to work © 
himself up the ladder to the position of case | 
supervisor. He is well liked and well received — 
by his clients, as well as by the personnel of 
the agency and by the community. One 
sighted social worker in the agency described 
him as being “‘the life of the party” and “you 
couldn’t ask for a nicer guy”. 
his limitations in the area of traveling in a 
large city. Many of these problems he has 
overcome by the use of a cane. Occasionally 
he needs a guide. This he readily finds be- 
cause of his warm personality and friendly 
attitude. 


A visually handicapped social worker 
brought the following problem to my atten- 
tion. He has enough vision so that he can 
travel about his office and agency without too 
much difficulty. Under normal conditions, he 
can make out the shape of a person fairly well. 
However, he has difficulty in distinguishing 
colors and he is unable to read regular print. 
I am going to take the liberty of quoting 
what he said, “My problem with clients may 
differ from that of other blind workers since 
I do most of my work in the office, so that 
my eye trouble is not always immediately ap- 
parent. The question then is whether to tell 
clients how and at what time of my visual 
loss. I believe clients should be told at some 
time, so that in the event I pass them on the 
street or in the waiting room they do not feel 
hurt by my not greeting them. I try to tell 
them early but do not make a point of doing © 
it in the first interview. I try to find a good | 
opportunity, such as when they show me a | 
report card of their son. The danger of 
stressing my handicap too much is that they 
become over-concerned and focus on my prob- 
lem rather than theirs. This is infrequent 
but it has happened”. | 


One time this worker was visiting a client 


who happened to be in a mental hospital. © 
When he came into the Reception Room he | 
left his coat on a chair and put his collapsible _ 
cane in his coat pocket. It was quite light — 
in the room and he could manage to see the 
layout of the room. He then went into his 
client’s room. In the meantime, a lady came 


He realizes | 
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into the Reception Room, moved the social 


worker’s coat to another chair and sat down. 


where the coat had been laying. The light in 
the room had decreased as a shade had been 
drawn to keep out the sunlight. The social 
worker returned, groped his way to where his 
coat should be and accidentally grabbed the 
lady’s neck. The receptionist quickly came to 
the rescue and explained that the worker was 
not mentally ill, only blind. 


Aside from the social problems involved, 
there are many mechanics in social work such 
as records and letters to be dictated, proof- 
reading, reviewing of records, forms to be 
completed and current professional material 
to be read. Many agencies require a worker 
to do a great deal of traveling, including rural 
areas where public transportation is not avail- 
able. 


In order to meet the financial demands of 
good service, many agencies must be “budget 
minded”. If a visually handicapped social 
caseworker and a sighted caseworker apply 
for the same position, and if more personnel 
has to be added to the staff in order to hire 
the visually handicapped person, naturally the 
agency would think twice. 


How can the blind social worker overcome 
these specialized problems and be able to work 
in a position he desires? Who can prophecy? 
There are a few suggestions that might be 
helpful. First of all, a social worker with any 
handicap, whether blind or crippled, must 
realize that this is his handicap and not the 
agency's handicap. Therefore, it is very impor- 
tant that he be able to honestly face his limita- 
tions. He must learn to control the emotions 
that will often arise because of his handicap. 
He must learn to have the patience of Job 
when waiting for help from others, for ex- 
ample, waiting for a reader or a typist, or se- 
curing transportation. John Milton in his 
poem “On Blindness” said “they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” My husband has 
paraphrased it with the statement ‘the blind, 
they stand and wait.” With the blind social 
worker it must be emphasized that he must 
develop his personality far beyond what it 
usually expected of a ‘‘sighted’”’ social worker, 
because certain demands of life are placed 
upon him. 


In so far as the mechanics of the position 
are concerned, as I stated previously, social 
workers are found in many fields of endeavor. 
There is more selectivity to be found in em- 
ployment. If one becomes a member of a 
national professional social work organization, 
he will be informed of various employment 
opportunities throughout the United States and 
in other countries, both in the public and 
private fields; also, information is available at 
U.S. Post Offices and at the State Employ- 
ment Service. 


It might be suggested that a visually handi- 
capped worker seek employment where the 
reading of case records is kept to a minimum 
and there are only a few forms to complete. 
Although the old school of thought was to 
keep voluminous records, the trend of many 
of our modern agencies is to summarize your 
contacts with clients, making the dictation 
brief but clear, so that if the record is trans- 
ferred to another social worker he will know 
what services have been rendered. It is felt 
that in this way more time will be spent with 
the client and less time with the dictating 
machine, thus affording better service with 
less cost. 


Transportation is a growing problem to 
many agencies due to the increased cost. Some 
public agencies have had to curtail their serv- 
ices because money set aside in their budget 
for travel had been spent. Therefore, a blind 
social worker cannot expect special considera- 
tion in this area. He must be a good traveler 
or work in an agency where he is not required 
to leave the office. 


Even a _ well-oriented traveler runs into 
problems. In a large city, buses usually cover 
important areas. I recall, when working in 
Buffalo, many times it was necessary for me 
to walk long distances or use my own car in 
order to carry out my duties as a family case- 


worker. 


I know of an agency where a blind social 
worker would ride with a sighted worker 
when this worker was going to another part 
of the state. At first, this plan sounds good 
— and of course saves the agency money. 
However, there are disadvantages to this 
method. Both the workers had to plan their 
program to meet the needs of each other, as 
well as of the clients. Because of this neces- 
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sity of coordination between the workers, their 
schedule of visits to their clients often were 
not completed. 

Two other social workers have solved the 
transportation problem by having a member 
of their family drive for them. For short 
distances, this has worked out very well, pro- 
viding the driver did not have other plans for 
the day. However, if one hires a driver 
or takes a member of the family on a long 
trip, it does become costly. I might mention 
that if one uses a driver or a guide, plans 
should be made that this person is not in 
the room where an interview with a client 
is being held. Often if a third person is in 
the room, especially a sighted person, the 
client becomes distracted or begins to tell his 
troubles to the other person, and thus the 
time taken for the visit it wasted. 

Many of the letters that I received from my 
blind friends who are social workers brought 
out the fact that reading of records has been a 
very serious problem for them, as well as for 
others. One social worker has partially solved 
this problem. He works in an agency where 
the dictating equipment uses recording discs 
which are usually thrown away after they have 
been transcribed. He maintains a file of these 
discs, as well as those made by the intake 
worker, thereby cutting down his dependency 
on a reader and on a new case, and _ hardly 
any reading is necessary. 

Arrangements might be made where the 
blind social worker could hire one of the 
other employees of the agency to record the 
cases that he is working with, or he might be 
permitted to hire an “outsider” to come in and 
read records. The time element would not be 
so important if this reading is recorded, and 
so perhaps this service could be rendered by 
a high school student or a retired person in- 
terested in making a little extra money. If 
a social worker shows willingness to pay for 


his extra needs, many agencies probably will 
be willing to work out a feasible plan suit- 
able for all concerned. 

Actually, many problems that a visually 
handicapped social worker has are very similar 
to that of any blind person, except in some 
cases they seem to be more intense. As was 
stated in an article I recently read, doing is 
the social worker’s daily function; how he 
performs his task, what services he renders 
reflects on the agency that he represents. A 
blind social worker must face his specialized 
problems realistically and do the best job he 
can, thus making his agency proud that he 
is their representative. 


I would like to close with these thoughts: 
(“My Self’,* Author unknown) 
“I have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know; 
Always to look myself straight in the 
eye. 
I don’t want to stand, with the set- 
ting sun 


And hate myself for the 


I've done. 


things 


I want to go out with my head erect; 
I want to deserve all men’s respect; 


But here in the struggle for fame 
and pelf 


I want to be able to like myself. 


I don’t want to look at myself and 
know 


That I’m bluster and bluff and empty 
show. 


I never can feel myself; and so 
Whatever happens, I want to be 


Self-respecting and conscience free. 


* Anonymous, ‘‘Myself’’, A Book of Living Poems, 
Compiled by William R. Bowlin, p. 45. 


Se 


_ twenty-eight years of home teaching. 
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THE MEANS TO WHAT END? 


Mrs. Sammie K. Rankin, Home Teacher 


Texas Commission for the Blind, Waco, Texas 


It is a pleasure to be included on a general 
session program of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind. I have been a 
member for a number of years and have 
watched the organization’s growth with con- 
fidence and pride. 

In order that you may more fully under- 
stand the remarks which I intend to make, I 
wish to clarify a few points in the very be- 
ginning. I am trying to share with you some 
of the more significant experiences of my 
This 


sharing presupposes personal references for 


which I do not apologize. I am also aware 
that my experiences are neither unique nor 
absolute. You may have had experiences and 
will make them more flexible in their future 
application to your dealings with blind people. 

The first AAWB conference which I attend- 
ed took place in Indianapolis in 1941. I was 
excited at the prospect of meeting home teach- 
ers from older programs. I expected to learn 
from them; I hoped to get a few solutions to 


practical problems; and I wanted urgently to 


be welcomed into the fraternity. The pro- 


| gram for the section meeting was excellent. 
Emphasis was on teaching techniques. 
| ing a “discussion” period, I was so foolish 
| as to inquire about the relative importance of 
| social services. 
| answer. 
| that I felt humiliated and excluded. 
| twenty-five years later, I find myself a psy- 
| chologist when the emphasis is on social serv- 
ice. 


Dur- 


I can no longer remember the 
I only recall that it was so negative 
Now, 


My basic premise is that a combination of 
education, social work and psychology is es- 


| sential in the training and practice of home 
| teachers. 
| is, after all, to assist the client to arrive at a 


The optimal goal of home teaching 


level of functional adjustment through coun- 
seling and learned skills, so that he can accept 


: himself with his limitations and help those 
about him to see him as a useful person. 


Acquiring the special skills which alleviate 
the handicap of blindness is, essentially, an 
educational process. Competence in teaching 
methods is certainly a cornerstone in the home 
teaching structure, but many of us carry in 
our titles the word “adult” as descriptive of 
those who can expect help from us. Yet in 
our college training, our education courses are 
concerned largely with the education of chil- 
dren. I also call your attention to the fact 
that there seems to be little literature readily 
available to us regarding the principles of 
adult education. It might be more accurate 
to say that there seems to be little emphasis 
on adult education in the literature of our 
field, although approximately 80 per cent of 
our clients are past school age. It may simply 
be that those of you who have ferreted out 
this information have failed to share it. 

Teaching blinded adults is enormously com- 
plicated by the sum of their life experience. 
Social, physical, emotional and economic fac- 
tors help or retard their learning processes. 
Recently I was asked by a _ newly-blinded 
woman to teach her Braille. She was intelli- 
gent and well-educated, but it was a desperate 
struggle for her to learn the alphabet—the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet—which she 
had known for fifty years. I accounted for a 
part of her difficulty by attributing it to her 
rejection of her blindness. For many seeing 
people, Braille is the ultimate proof of blind- 
ness. The inaccuracy and inadequacy of my 
assumption was made clear to me when the 
pupil was introduced to the first lesson of 
short-form words. Her attitude changed strik- 
ingly. Her learning speed accelerated to such 
a degree that she completed the remainder of 
her Braille in half the time she had already 
spent in learning the alphabet. It became 
clear to me than that reducing an adult to 
the educational status of a first-grader in- 
volved emotional factors to which I have 
given too little consideration. Perhaps adult 
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education is another of the areas impinging 
upon our specialty where basic research could 
bring great benefits to us and to our clients. 


I wish to emphasize strongly the differences 
which may arise in our efforts to meet the 
needs of those without visual memory as op- 
posed to those with a background of visual 
experience. This anecdote will illustrate my 
point and may alert us to the special prob- 
lems of clients who have been blind from 
early childhood. 


From the time I was first stationed in Waco, 
I have served a client who spent the first fifty- 
four years of her life in an institutional set- 
ting—a residential school, an orphanage and 
finally a home for aged women. She began 
her emancipation by working in a sheltered 
environment. After a few weeks, she left the 
old lady’s home for a boarding house. She 
learned to walk with a cane and to light a 
gas stove. At this point, she felt that she 
was ready for an apartment and real inde- 
pendence. She wanted to learn to cook and 
we planned it for a Saturday, because of the 
time element. We planned menus with due 
consideration for simplicity. We got in the 
food which was required. She insisted on 
having scrambled eggs for breakfast. I was 
eager for a report from her on Monday morn- 
ing. 

“Well,” she said, “I got along fine, but you 
forgot to tell me one thing!” (I was cha- 
grined. What could I possibly have forgot- 
ten?) “You forgot to show me how to break 
an egg!” 

Her complaint has become a positive force 
for me. It has made me sharply aware of the 
absolute necessity of teaching each client ac- 
cording to his individual needs and_back- 
ground. 


It is not possible for me to compartmental- 
ize social work and psychology either in my 
thinking or in my practice. I enjoyed a brief, 
formal introduction to social work in this city 
at the first of the refresher courses for home 
teachers which were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind in the early 
‘forties. By reading and thinking, I have built 
upon this frail foundation certain habits of 
practice, which form the heart of social work 
philosophy. The client must be considered 
as a whole person. You must work where 


the client is. The client has an inviolable 
right of choice. Interpretation and support 
are basic tools of social work. Good record- 
ing is an ethical, professional obligation, since 
it keeps the client in perspective for the cur- 
rent worker and provides a blazed trail for 
any successive worker. Objectivity is implicit 
in the worker’s acceptance of the client’s right 
of choice. 


I began the formal study of psychology be- 
cause social work training was not available 
to me. I began with courses in counseling 
because they seemed most pertinent to my pro- 
fessional activities. The techniques of per- 
sonal counseling have proved very useful to 
me, because this is often the area of greatest 
admitted need. I learned to analyze my re- 
sponses and to evaluate and anticipate the 
effects and degree of my personal interaction 
with the client. I studied vocational counsel- 
ing, testing and rehabilitation and still was 
not satisfied. I finally set up a degree plan 
in clinical psychology and began to learn the 
things for which I had been hunting through- 
out my home teaching career. The wider and 
deeper is your understanding of a client’s dy- 
namics the more nearly you can help him to 
self-realization. Now I am less often baffled 
by my inability to reach a client. I know that 
somewhere I have the key. It may be that 
my reaction to him is too highly colored by 
my own emotional needs or experience. It 
may be that his attitudes toward and _ his 
anxieties about authority are interfering with 
his progress. It is always possible that the 
onset of blindness has so damaged his self- 
image that he can find little psychic energy 
with which to work at solving his more mani- 
fest problems. The basic research on sensory 
deprivation now being done at Harvard, 
among other places, should give us greater 
understanding of what the real problems are 
in adjusting to sensory handicaps. On the 
foundation of more comprehensive informa- 
tion and deeper understanding we can make 
more sensitive use of the tools we have to help 
blind people learn to live in a different way. 
We can also hope to understand and accept 
and modify the attitudes of that segment of 
society in which we and our clients must 
function. 


All that I have really said is that all knowl- 
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edge and all experience can be used as a 
means to the end of helping our clients. Each 


discipline—education, social work and psy- ~ 


chology—has a significant contribution to 
make to rehabilitation. Not long ago, a 
sighted friend called to share a bit of abso- 
lute truth with me. It comes from a book 
on spiritualism which was published in 1919. 


_ The source of the quotation certainly suggests 


that neither time nor place has a corner on 


truth. I will not insult your intelligence by 
interpreting the quotation for you as it re- 
lates to this paper, but, for the rest of my 


life, I intend to think of it often. 


“Suggest, enlighten and encourage, but don’t 
try to bear the burden of another’s life.’’* 


*King, Basil, THE ABOLISHING OF DEATH, Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, New York, 1919. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON STUDY “HOME TEACHERS OF THE 
ADULT BLIND” 


What They Do; What They Could Do; What Will Enable Them to Do It 


Elizabeth Cosgrove, Director 
AAWB Home Teacher Training Project, Washington, D. C. 


Today is july, 11. On July 11, 1961, 1 
appeared before a general session at your con- 
vention in St. Louis. Is this a mere coinci- 


| dence or does it mean that, in planning con- 


vention programs, the AAWB is methodical 


in keeping its members informed promptly of 
| action taken on matters of interest to them? 


By July 11, 1961, the ink on our report 


| was scarcely dry and Braille copies had not 
_ yet been made. 


And so a resumé of its con- 
tents was given with special emphasis on 
its recommendations. These recommendations 


| were based on the findings of the study which 


centered around: Program Planning; Intake 
Policies; Personnel Management; Functions of 


_ the Home Teacher; Knowledge and Skills Es- 


sential for Home Teaching; Development of 
Training Facilities; Supervision of Home 
Teachers; Recognition and Use of Others’ 
Skills; Volunteers; Mobility Instruction; and 
Tutorial Services. 


And for today, July 11, 1962, you have 
asked us for a progress report on the study. 
We assume you are interested in knowing 
what follow-up action we have taken on the 
recommendations of the report. We are glad 
to tell you about that. But the real test of 
progress will be found in your own agencies 
—what action have you taken to raise the 


skills of the home teachers to the level of 
dignity they deserve, to make their functions 
as teachers clear, and to give their clients the 
benefits of a/J services in the community? 

In the time allotted this morning it is not 
possible to give a full account of one yeat’s 
activity. We do have progress to report. One 
reason this is possible is that the staff of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, through its Training Division and 
Division of Services to the Blind, has con- 
sistently responded to our repeated requests 
for counsel and information. Its Director, 
Miss Mary Switzer, has given her continuing 
enthusiastic support to our efforts. 

These efforts have been concentrated on 
three activities: 


First, Establishing a curriculum for long- 
range training of home teachers in one or 
more universities. 


Second, Planning and conducting a series 
of regional seminars for administrators of 
agencies for the blind. 


Third, Training of selected volunteers to 
assist home teachers of the adult blind. 


We shall report here, briefly, what has been 
done and what is planned on each of these 
activities. 


eg) 
i>) 
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First, Establishing a curriculum for long: 
range training. 


As the initial step in planning this activity 
we decided that we must think in terms of 
training home teachers for the futwre and not 
in terms of current practices. (In-service or 
short-term training would be designed in 
those terms.) This is mot to say that home 
teachers now practicing would not be con- 
sidered as candidates for traineeships, under 
grants, if they met the requirements of edu- 
cation, experience, and personal qualities to 
be established for the program. And so, be- 
fore discussing curriculum with university 
people, we defined what we expected the 
“product”, or traineee, to be able to do after 
he or she had completed the long-range train- 
ing. In making this definition we kept in 
mind that the principal objective of the aca- 
demic goal is to prepare home teachers of the 
adult blind to help clients to reach their maxt- 
mum degree of independence, usefulness, and 
fulfillment. 

In this effort we have had to assume that 
those agencies that employ home teachers 
and that have not already done so will pro- 
vide the kind of administrative settings and 
practices that good administration requires. 
Otherwise, they will be unable to either obtain 
or retain competent home teachers. These 
practices are outlined in detail in the original 
report HOME TEACHERS OF THE ADULT 
BLIND. 

We believe that home teachers are able to 
perform their functions effectively only in 
agencies where: 


a. Their functions have been clearly defined 
by their own agencies. 


b. Their functional relationships to other 
staff of the agency have been defined. 


c. It has been determined, by staff qualified 
to make such determinations, that each client 
assigned to them wants and needs home teach- 
ing service. 

d. They are expected to serve as strong 
members of rehabilitation teams. 

e. They are supervised by individuals who 
know the work and who know how to develop 
staff. 


Particular attention is called to the impor- 
tance of this last point (Item ‘“e”’). Without 


adequate supervision, the home teacher, as any 
professional worker, is unable to play an ef- 
fective part in total agency planning for the 
blind client. 


Consultations have been held with officials 
from a few universities known to be offering 
multi-disciplinary curricula, other educators, 
and representatives of agencies for the blind. 
In light of advice gained from these consul- 
tations, a decision was made to “make haste 
slowly.” It seems imperative that, before any 
trainees are selected under a grant program, 
that (a) the universities to be selected must 
have an able coordinator of the program; (b) 
the teaching faculty must have understanding 
of the “product” desired; (c) field work 
placements and supervision be clearly deter- 
mined; (d) the curriculum securely “an- 
chored” and accepted by the teaching faculty; 
and (e) equitable standards for recruiting of 
trainees be clearly defined. 


Miss Cecile Hillyer, Chief of the Training 
Division of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will be in touch with a few selected 
universities about September, 1962, with a 
view to having a grant program begin, prob- 
ably not later than the fall of 1963. A 
Master’s degree in education is currently con- 
sidered as the academic goal to be reached, 
with the curriculum adapted to provide the 
knowledge and skills essential for home teach- 
ing. We at AAWB will serve in a consulta- 
tive capacity during negotiations. 


Second, Planning and Conducting a 
Series of Regional Seminars for Adminis- 
trators of Agencies for the Blind. 


In the belief that agency administrators have 
the key role in making fundamental changes 
that are needed to improve home teaching 
services, we naturally looked to administrative 
leadership for help and counsel. A series of 
regional seminars has been planned. The pur- 
pose of these seminars is two-fold: first, to 
help administrators see for themselves how 
they can improve their own home teaching 
programs; and, second, to see if they can reach 
agreement, on a nation-wide basis, on what 
constitutes sound administrative principles and 
practices. 


The first group from several of the eastern 
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states met in Washington, D. C., in March of 
this year. 
met in St. Louis in April. As a basis for 
discussion we prepared a document “An Ad- 
ministrator’s Self-examination with Special 
Reference to His Home Teaching Program.” 
It was used at both meetings. It has been 
sent to other agency administrators with the 
request for suggestions for its improvement 
and for agenda for future seminars which we 
_ plan to arrange after November. 


This document comprises 46 questions to 
which “Yes” or “No” could be answered. 
Each question had the same preface. One 
sample question is: 


“Have I, as director of my program, done 
all I can do to: 


Plan and conduct my personnel manage- 
ment program so that home teachers are 
given the same administrative considera- 
tion and the same rights, privileges, and 
obligations as are given to other staff 
members? Yes No 


In transmitting “An Aministrator’s Self- 
examination with Special Reference to His 
| Home Teaching Programs” to administrators, 
| we said, “We are suggesting that you fill out 
for yourself the ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ blanks. . . . The 
answers are your secret unless you offer to 
report your successful methods for the benefit 
of others. On the items on which you enter 
‘No’, we are hopeful you will be thinking 
about what steps you can take in order to 
| answer ‘Yes’ within a reasonable time.” 

Responses from most of those administrators 
who have participated lead us to believe this 
effort will be worthwhile to continue. At your 
1963 convention we hope that both you and 
the AAWB staff will have even more progress 
to report in this area of leadership. 


Third, Training of Selected Volunteers 
to Assist Home Teachers of the Adult 
Blind. 


This activity stemmed directly from our 
nation-wide study. One of our special ad- 
visers, Mrs. Winifred Black of the staff of 
the American National Red Cross, deduced 
early in the study, from statements made by 
other Special Advisers who were home teach- 
ers, how volunteers could make a special con- 


A second group from five states . 


tribution of service to individual blind per- 
sons. One of the recommendations of our 
report was that administrators of agencies for 
the blind give firm support to the use of vol- 
unteers by their home teachers, and pointed 
out the steps through which this could be 
accomplished. That recommendation was based 
on the conviction that, volunteers properly 
selected can: 


— bring from the community to increas- 
ing numbers of blind persons, many of 
whom are confined to their homes or 
institutions, stimulation to independence 
and continuity of interest. 


— supplement an agency’s service by free- 
ing home teachers to use their distinc- 
tive teaching skills. 


— help interpret to the public the special 
needs and interests of blind persons. 


With the cooperation of the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Visually Handicapped, the 
American National Red Cross, three American 
Red Cross Chapters in Virginia, and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, definitions were 
reached as to: 


— types of duties volunteers could per- 
form 


— actual duties of volunteers 
— qualifications desired 

— specialized training needed 
— kind of supervision needed 


With the cooperation of the same agencies, 
a pilot course and a demonstration program 
of 20 hours each were held. Evaluative ob- 
servations were made during these sessions 
for the purpose of developing a manual for 
future wider use. The “Manual for Training 
Selected Volunteers to Assist Home Teachers 
of the Adult Blind” was completed by AAWB 
in time for trial at a second demonstration 
training program conducted May 1-4, 1962, 
in St. Louis with the cooperation of the 
Missouri Bureau for the Blind and the St. 
Louis Bi-State Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. A third demonstration will be con- 
ducted in Tampa next September, in collabora- 
tion with the Tampa Red Cross Chapter and 
the Florida Council for the Blind. 

Following each demonstration, evaluations 
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are made for the purpose of improving the 
lesson materials in the “Manual.” 

It is not our intention to suggest that these 
training programs be limited to cooperation 
with the American Red Cross. We have been 
grateful to the participating chapters and to 
the leadership given by the Office of Volun- 
teers of the American National Red Cross. 
Any local agency that has the resources to re- 
cruit volunteers and which would be able to 
assist an agency for the blind in training them 
could be used. 

The “Manual” has 61 pages and seven ap- 
pendices. Most of it was written by Miss 
Josephine J. Albrecht, who has been my as- 
sociate since November, 1961, after consul- 
tation with the OVR. The “Manual” is being 
given limited distribution at this time. It 
has been sent to all agencies that have home 
teachers and to a few other agencies and in- 
dividuals. A wider distribution will be made 
after revision following further testing. It 
has two parts. Part I tells how to initiate 
and organize a volunteer service to assist home 
teachers. Part Il contains the teaching plan 
and lesson materials for use in eight training 
sessions. 

The training courses must be arranged and 
conducted in a systematic manner, for volun- 
teers who have been carefully selected, with 
their numbers in a given course not exceed- 
ing 15, and then only if a sufficient number 
of competent home teachers are available to 
assist in teaching them. 

We believe these training sessions to be of 
value, not only as emphasis on the volunteer 
as a ‘tool’ of the home teacher and as a strong 
liaison between agency purpose and commun- 
ity understanding of blindness, but they also 
serve as a medium of assurance to the home 


teachers that positive measures are under 
way in the reidentification of the importance 
of their specific service to the blind. 

A fourth activity on which we had hoped to 
make a contribution during the year was in 
the area of in-service training. We have 
served in an advisory capacity to a few groups 
and individuals. We would like to see more 
regional workshops or institutes planned such 
as the one sponsored by the School of Social 
Welfare, Louisiana State University, and the 
OVR, in cooperation with the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Another one, initiated 
by a group of supervisors of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Home Teachers, and sponsored by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, will be 
held in September, 1962, with the cooperation 
of the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, and the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind. Mr. Thomas Gil- 
martin of the New York Association’s staff, 
with full support from its Director, Allan 
Sherman, has given leadership in making this 
regional workshop possible. We look for in- 
creasing action on the part of agency admin- 
istrators in establishing in-service training 
programs, so that the home teachers and their 
supervisors will have increasing opportunities 
to heighten their competence. 


Thank you for your manifest interest in our 


efforts to strengthen the services of home 


teachers as strong members of rehabilitation 
teams. We look forward to working closely 
with many of you during the coming year 
with the goal of being able to point to solid 
accomplishments. 


(In the absence of Miss Elizabeth Cosgrove, Direc- 
tor, Home Teacher Training Project, report read by 
Miss Josephine J. Albrecht, Associate. ) 
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| room organization. 
| question of whether a day school education 
/is better than a residential school education. 
I think we have come to a point of clearer 
| thinking than in the past, since more people 
‘are realizing that there are no “pat” or general 
answers to these questions. 
seen in our national caution in trying to com- 
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EDUCATION IN ITS PERTINENT PHASES 


Maurice Olsen, Executive Secretary 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 


St. Louis, Missouri 


I remember well a program at the 1960 


| AAWB convention entitled “This I Believe 


” 


at which time several people spoke of 


| their own views, opinions, biases, or even 

| prejudices concerning work with blind people. 

|I would first like to make it clear that this 

| paper is written from this same standpoint; it 

| simply reflects my own personal thoughts on 

| some of my “pet” outlooks on the education 
of visually handicapped children. 


To begin with, I think any consideration 


| of the education of blind children should be 


oriented to some understanding, agreement or 


\study of the goals of the particular special 
education program to be reviewed. 
| times people ask “How does this particular resi- 
| dential school rate in quality of education 
| offered?” 
| residential 


Many 


or “How well is this particular 
school preparing its blind  stu- 


dents?” An itinerant program may ask for 


| opinion as to whether their approach is sat- 
| isfactory, successful, or as good as a resource 


There is the old, old 


This can also be 


pare the total American educational system 
with the national programs of Russia, or 


| England or Switzerland, or any other nation 


which may have entirely different values, goals, 


| and circumstances from those in this country. 


How do you measure “success” of an edu- 
cational program? Do you measure the em- 
ployment of graduates, and would you take 
into consideration just whether they are em- 
ployed, or also their salary levels, or the pres- 
tige of the occupations in which they are em- 
ployed, or the suitability of their employment 
as compared with their abilities, or the pre- 
dicted stability of their jobs, especially in re- 
lation to the fast-moving technological impact 
on our occupational structures, or all of these, 
and in what order of importance? Is success 
measured by the number of graduates who 
continue their education by attending colleges 
or universities, and should this include enroll- 
ment in trade schools and other specialized 
vocational training resources? What about 
dropouts after initial college entrance? 
Shouldn’t grades in college be a factor that 
would be of continuing interest even after the 
mere fact of enrollment in college has been 
determined? How about the size of college, 
distance of college from home and competitive 
atmosphere of the college? What about the 
course of study followed as compared with 
the individual interests, aptitudes, and aca- 
demic abilities of these college students? 

I could go on and on with possible factors 
that could be considered in evaluating an edu- 
cational program: achievement test results 
covering the academic knowledge of gradu- 
ates; the civic role and responsibility of the 
graduates as citizens of a democracy who 
should be knowledgeable and active in ful- 
filling citizenship duties and taking advantage 
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of citizenship opportunities; the social success 
of graduates in courting, marriage and family 
living; the continuing health, both physical 
and mental, of graduates; their use of leisure 
time; their success as intelligent consumers; 
their ability for appreciation of beauty and 
satisfying self-realization through participation 
in fine arts; and so on throughout the many 
areas which should be goals of our educational 
programs. 

The important thing, it would seem to me, 
is that a school or special educational pro- 
gram should study and constantly pay atten- 
tion to improving a set of goals or objectives. 
The faculty work and attention to setting 
goals, discussing objectives, and deciding the 
direction of emphasis for an educational pro- 
gram for visually handicapped children is of 
tremendous benefit in and of itself as used in 
in-service training, improvement of curricu- 
lum, and as a guide and help for directing 
daily classroom activities to greater contribu- 
tion toward the most worthwhile student 
benefits. 

In the development of educational goals 
for blind children, there is no need to start 
from scratch and study special objectives for 
visually handicapped children, as if these goals 
would be entirely different from those for 
most public school educational programs for 
sighted children. However, even with the 
great areas of similarity among public school 
programs for sighted children, these schools 
should and do continuously study their goals 
and objectives according to local conditions, 
circumstances, philosophy, 
So also should all 
programs in which blind children are being 
educated study their own objectives, even if 
they may be quite similar to objectives for 
I will direct the 
remaining part of this paper to some special 


needs, unique 


leadership, resources, etc. 


other such special programs. 


goals that may be considered as additions to, 
or as adaptations of, the usual educational goals 
developed and widely discussed nationally for 
educational programs for all children. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
develop and to grow in their ability to work 
independently, to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding.” 


This would seem to me to be an area of 
utmost importance for special educational 
considerations for blind children. This is the 
basic goal of competency in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the communication skills for 
both language and numbers, and this goal has 
the special adaptive importance for blind chil- 
dren of being dependent on imparting a 
knowledge, understanding and skill in the use 
of Braille to these students. Although there 
has been some comment that Braille used to 
be taught better than it is now, I also note a 
definite recent trend to improve the quality of 
Braille instruction being offered blind children 
today. The AAIB expects Braille competency 
by teachers applying for its lowest level of 
teacher certification. We believe it is also im- 
portant for parents and houseparents to know 
some Braille, and we are encouraging this 
knowledge and understanding of Braille 
through houseparent certification requirements 
and AAIB parent workshop activities. 3 


I am always pleased in the emphasis on 
quality and need for perfect Braille that the 
National Braille Club encourages among its 
transcriber members. But there is much room 
for imptovement in teaching Braille in our 
educational programs. I have heard tran- 
scribers criticize teachers for not having been 


adequately trained in the Braille codes, let 


alone in the skill of teaching Braille. One 
of our major teacher preparation programs in- 
cludes the study of Braille codes and the 
study of teaching Braille within a general 
course on methods of teaching blind children, 
resulting in the offering of a one “package” 
course attempting to cover really too much 
at one time. Other teacher preparation pro- 
grams offer separate and distinct beginning 
Braille courses, advanced Braille courses, 
courses on teaching Braille, and two different 


methods courses in addition to these Braille 


courses, one on elementary methods for edu- 
cating blind children and the other on sec- 
ondary methods for educating blind children. 
Some criticized the AAIB 
Braille proficiency test used in our certifica- 
tion service as including some things that 
transcribers may need to know but which 
teachers would not need to know. They feel 
that teachers do not need to be as skilled in 
a knowledge of Braille as transcribers should 


teachers have 


me —— 
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be. I don’t agree with this thinking! We 


have also uncovered some (but not many) ~ 


teachers who cannot pass our Braille pro- 
ficiency test and when some of these teachers 
are concentrated in one program, I fear for 
the Braille competency of students attending 
this program. Most programs are now ex- 
 pecting all teachers to take college courses or 
| in-service work in Braille, and I think the 
quality of Braille being taught in the future 
will improve. In addition to the ability to 
read Braille, the goal I quoted (about the 
_ need for communication skills) would apply 
to the need to train blind students in the use 
_ of Braillewriters, Braille slates, audio aids such 
| as the talking book machines and tape re- 
corders, and other writing methods such as 
typewriting, handwriting, etc. The recent 
progress in the development of Braillewriters 
| has advanced Braille writing quite rapidly, 
| making use of the excellent quality of the 
| Perkins Brailler and the economy of the 
| Lavender writer ($45.00 I understand) to the 
| point where some programs have a Braille- 
| writer for every child. But is there a danger 
| that pocket slates are being neglected? Will 
| Jate introduction, de-emphasis, and lack of 
practice result in incompetency with such a 
| portable and handy method of writing Braille 
as the pocket slate? I have no doubt that 
some programs are still not using Braille- 
| writers as well as they might, but I also have 
a great fear that some programs are starting 
to neglect the Braille pocket slate. 


There are some programs which have trecog- 
_ nized the tremendous importance of audio 
| aids in the life of blind people (especially 
signified in the results of the study of prefer- 
_ence between Braille and talking book ma- 
terials recently carried on by our libraries), 
and they are attempting to meet the need for 
additional and special training in the use of 
audio aids by blind students. Tape recorders 
| ate being used more and more and may some- 
_ time be issued like Braillewriters, one to each 
child. Advances in cassette features, in index- 
ing and locating specific passages, and in pro- 
gramming automated teaching materials on 
tape will all add to the already simplified 
operating procedures of tape recorders and 
their reasonable prices, to even increase their 
potential usefulness to a greater extent. The 


use of tape recorders, Soundscriber materials 
and other audio aids on the college level has 
influenced some secondary and elementary pro- 
grams to include definite student training in 
this area, especially for college preparatory 
students. Note-taking, composition and other 
uses have been identified which can be im- 
proved through attention and instruction of- 
fered by our educational programs. 

Typing has even been receiving recent at- 
tention in elementary grades in public school 
programs for sighted children. Its potential 
in the areas of teaching spelling and other 
facets of language arts lessons is being further 
explored. Meanwhile, this important method 
of communicating with sighted people needs 
to be taught and taught well and early with 
blind children. This area of early instruction 
in typewriting is a “plus” feature that must 
be included in educational programs for blind 
children. One program recently brought 
honor to our field by capturing first, third and 
fourth places by three of its students in a re- 
gional competition during a national typing 
contest. Other programs have special library 
facilities which acknowledge the importance 
of several of the communication areas by in- 
cluding individual sound-proofed study booths 
with a variety of Braillewriters, record ma- 
chines, and typewriters among their special 
features to be used by the students in library 
study periods. 

Finally, in this first pertinent phase of spe- 
cial attention in the education of blind chil- 
dren, it would seem that the skill of hand- 
writing, especially of a student’s signature, 
should be taught to add a personal measure 
of independence and individuality for the blind 
student. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
develop the ability to travel independently.” 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
understand the value of, and to develop skill 
in, acceptable table etiquette, personal ap- 
pearance, and social graces.” 


A greater amount of personal independence 
for each blind student is probably one of the 
major goals of a special education program, 
and this is reflected in the areas of teaching 
independent travel, acceptable table etiquette 
and eating skills, personal appearance, and 
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social graces, and other independent living 
skills. Orientation, mobility and travel are 
receiving more emphasis in all aspects of 
work with blind people, but education is an 
area that should have recognized long ago 
the importance of teaching travel to a greater 
degree than is presently the case. More pro- 
grams are arranging for the services of trained 
peripetologists or expert orientors, but the 
very small student load that can adequately be 
carried by one instructor at the one-to-one 
ratio of attention demanded, and the time 
daily or weekly that is needed for this instruc- 
tion, would indicate the need of a staff of 
such experts that would be even larger than 
staffs of the relatively less important depart- 
ments such as music instructors who some- 
times number four to six in large residential 
schools. Administrators can achieve these 
much-needed additions to the faculty if they 
would really work to make a persuasive case 
before their boards of directors, and_ this 
should be possible since mobility skills are 
of such top importance in the lives of blind 
students. 


Appearance and eating skills combine with 
travel skills to represent the most obvious 
aspects of blindness that would act as ob- 
stacles to greater personal independence, social 
acceptance, employability, etc. These areas 
then must have a place in the curriculum, 
and they deserve adequate times to be sched- 
uled for them, and expert specially trained 
teachers should be assigned responsibility for 
these very important considerations. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
develop, maintain and improve salable skills 
which are personally satisfying, and those 
understandings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent, socially useful, and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this 
end, most youth need supervised work ex- 
periences as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations.” 


Although most educational programs will 
claim a general education or prevocational 
objective rather than a vocational training 
goal, the industrial arts and homemaking edu- 
cation of blind children are key curriculum 
areas for attention in order to claim successful 
education for these children. 


Too often, crafts instruction has been a 
large area of the prevocational offering of 
educational programs. Other areas of regular 
industrial arts exploratory programs were 
thought dangerous, insurance risks, or classes 
were too large for the needed one-to-one ratio 
to personalize instruction to the interests, abili- 
ties, needs, etc., of the students. Now, thanks 
partly to the Oswego training program, blind 
students are more often being offered a com- 
mendable variety of prevocational experiences 
to help them with their vocational choices, 
to help prepare them for a work world, and 
to give them some basic skills in understand- 
ing and using tools and machinery. Tradi- 
tional shop subjects that were found only in 
programs in which blind children were being 
educated are gradually giving way to a width 
of offerings in metalworking, machine shop, 
plastics, ceramics, automotive mechanics, elec- 
tronics and electricity, etc. Woodworking 
has become just one of many shop areas which 
a student may take, while in the past it was 
sometimes the exclusive offering for blind 
children. Other prevocational experiences have 
been offered in piano technician training 
courses, farming courses, office work, massage, 
horticulture, salesmanship and other business 
training, and even dance band music instruc- 
tion, among other areas. Practical courses in 


home repair are being offered both boys and 


girls. Work experiences have been arranged 
in areas such as office work, health center 
work, greenhouse and yard-and-ground work, 
laundry work, cleaning, maintenance-and-repair 
work, car washing and service station work, 
etc. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
understand the significance of the family for 
the individual and society and the conditions 
conducive to successful family life.” 


While talking about vocational futures of 
blind students, it would seem best to also in- 
clude a discussion of homemaking for girls. 
Homemaking courses for girls have included, 
for the most part, content that is much the 
same as in homemaking courses for sighted 
gitls, with a possible adapted approach to a 
study of colors and an attention to special 
aids and devices available to help the home- 
maker. With the use of adapted measuring 


eS 


y 


| dren in 


ing aspect is 
| scored average with their sighted peers, there 
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aids and special techniques, cooking, baking 


and meal preparations have been no problem, 
_while such slight considerations as heavier 
paper patterns for making clothes and special 
| sewing devices or aids have allowed regular 
clothing and sewing units to be covered by 
homemaking classes in which blind girls are 
being educated. Family living units, including 
dating and social living skills, have been 
offered for both boys and girls. 


‘All visually handicapped youth need to 


know how to purchase and use goods and serv- 
ices intelligently, understanding both the values 
veceived by the consumer and the economic 
| consequences of their acts.” 


Shopping, consumer economics, foods, cloth- 


| ing materials, etc., are also covered in home- 
| making courses with the usual adaptation that 
| the teaching method includes even more field 
| trips (or “feel” trips as they are sometimes 
| called), concrete individual experiences, in- 
| volving more student activity and participa- 
tion, etc., which are ingredients to the ap- 
proach or method used for all subjects in the 
education of blind children. 


‘All visually handicapped youth need to 


| develop and maintain good health and physt- 
cal fitness and to cooperate actively and in- 


telligently in solving community health prob- 


lems.” 


The AAIB Physical Education workshop 
recently completed a survey of the physical 


fitness of visually handicapped students in our 
| schools. 
|ing, but not discouraging. Out of six events 
‘outlined in a testing program being sponsored 
| by the President’s Committee on Physical Fit- 
| ness, the visually handicapped children rated 
| very poorly in two events (running and throw- 
/ing), rated a little higher than sighted chil- 


To me the results were disappoint- 


(pull-ups and 
thrusts) and approximately the same as sighted 
children in the other areas. The disappoint- 


that when blind youngsters 


two events squat- 


were still approximately 50 per cent of the 


| students who could be considered as having 
| failed the tests, since even the sighted chil- 


dren in our nation need greater attention 


paid to improved physical fitness, as do the 


_ great majority of visually handicapped chil- 


dren. Daily physical education lessons need 
to be included in the educational programs 
for blind children, and they should be given 
more opportunities to run, exert themselves, 
participate in team and competitive sports, in 
the higher grades, etc. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
develop and maintain good mental health, 
emotional stability, and personality growth.” 

‘All visually handicapped youth need to 
develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work cooperatively 
with others.” 


These points cover something that is not as 
much taught formally as it is included in all 
school experiences and classroom activities. 
Not only do blind children need help from 
expert guidance services, but every teacher 
should be able to contribute to the develop- 
ment of pleasant, normal and acceptable per- 
sonalities in their blind students. Specially 
trained guidance personnel should be available 
to these children also, since the important 
needs for prevocational guidance and occupa- 
tional information are essential to adequate 
preparation of blind children for the difficult 
accomplishment of vocational success. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to be 
able to use their leisure time well and to bud- 
get it wisely, balancing activities that yield 
satisfactions to the individual with those that 
are socially useful.” 


Leisure-time activities represent another area 
in which educational programs for blind chil- 
dren cannot assume that as much will be 
learned incidentally through sight as would be 
the case with sighted children. Experiences 
in areas such as bowling, swimming, hiking, 
camping, ham radio, dancing, card games, 
checkers, chess and other games, crafts, music, 
skating, etc., must be given more attention 
and effort through plans on the part of the 
educational programs and parents. 


“All visually handicapped youth need op- 
portunities to develop their capacities to ap- 
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preciate the beauty of, and to participate m 
various forms of, literature, art, music and 
nature.” 


Traditionally, good music instruction has 
been identified with the education of blind 
children, but some programs are still not 
offering the possibility of group participation 
such as in orchestras, bands and choruses. 
Individual instruction can be carried to an 
extreme which can be harmful if it means a 
lack of group experiences in music, physical 
education or sports, etc. 


Some educational programs offer some in- 
struction in creative writing within the lan- 
guage arts program, but I believe we do not 
give creative writing enough attention. Many 
times quality instructors of creative writing 
are not provided in the educational programs, 
but instead just the run-of-the-mill English 
teachers are responsible for this area of the 
curriculum and many times they cannot really 
develop the potential of some students in 
which writing may be a talent with even voca- 
tional possibilities. 

Dramatics are being neglected by many 
educational programs while this area seems to 
offer great potential in attempts to compen- 
sate for the lack of visual learning of facial 
expressions, gestures, and natural posture, 
movement and poise. 


Art is also being neglected it seems, since so 
many times instruction in this area is limited 
to the teaching of crafts including weaving 
pot holders or producing ceramic replicas from 
set molds. Art has such promise in freeing 
the creative, expressing the individualistic, 
blossoming the artistic energies and abilities 
of students. The patterns, copy work and 
adult-imposed restrictions are further examples 
of unartistic methods many times used in 
schools, as exemplified also by the encourag- 
ing of coloring within lines or all students 
being required to cut out identical rabbits for 
stringing decorations in monotony around the 
room which we find all too often in public 
schools with sighted children. 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
now has a new film out on “First Steps in 
Clay Modeling” and we need to do more clay 
modeling, sculpture, and free and creative 
ceramic work. We can have students con- 


struct their own ideas in pictures and de- 
signs with cutting and pasting construction 
paper or any and all materials such as screens, 
wire, cork, yarn, cloth, sequins, macaroni, 
sponge rubber, etc. Soap carving, construc- 
tion of mobiles and other ideas should be 
taught, in addition to art appreciation les- 
sons with a study of geometric forms, spaces, 
colors, and other considerations for an under- 
standing of art and design. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
understand the methods of science, the im- 
fluence of science on human life, and the main 
scientific facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of man, and they should apply and 
use this knowledge in the solution of per- 
sonal, social and scientific problems through- 
out their lives.” 


From art to science may be a small jump 
or a large jump depending upon the way you 
look at it, but it is another often-neglected 
area of the curriculum. We sometimes use 
our energies to excuse the weak science in- 
struction offered blind children rather than 
use them to conceive of new methods to use 
in approaching the science education of our 
students. General science is usually offered; 
excellent models are helping in 
biology; physics is catching on fast in more 
of the leading educational programs for blind 
children; but chemistry is still a problem. 
Identification of colors is one obstacle in teach- 
ing chemistry, but there are inventors work- 
ing on technical devices to help with this 
at the present time. The real ingredient still 
missing is teacher imagination, conviction, 
courage and determination, and a cooperation 
among teachers and programs in sharing in 
the development of the best approach and ma- 
terials, experiments, and adaptations for use in 
teaching chemistry to blind children. I am 
optimistic that the science education of blind 
children will soon be more extensive and of 
higher quality, and the new science facilities 
and rooms presently being furnished and 
planned in our programs give evidence that 
this area will not remain neglected. 


These have been some of the pertinent 


ee Ee 


teaching 


| phases then in the education of visually handi- 
capped children: 

1. Special communication problems of blind 
children requiring that they learn to read and 
write Braille, use audio and recorded media 
for studying and learning, and become profi- 
cient in typing. 


| 2. The very important needs of blind chil- 
dren to gain greater independence in travel 
and daily living skills and the important con- 
sideration of acceptable appearance and social 
skills. 

3. The special requirements by blind chil- 
dren for greater prevocational skills and prepa- 
‘ration directed toward post graduate economic 
self-sufficiency through employment, the as- 
‘sumption of family responsibilities and the in- 
telligent participation in society, both as a 
|producer and consumer. 

| 4, The essential need of blind children for 
‘a healthy and sound body and mind, including 
‘the development of good personal habits, in- 
‘suring a high level of continuing fitness. 


5. The problems of blind ‘children in the 
jarea of personal adjustment and balance in 
‘attitudes, adequate philosophy of life, and 
jability to get along with others. 


| 


6. The requirements of blind children for 
jadequate knowledge and skills pertaining to 
leisure-time activities. 


_ 7. The need of blind children for develop- 
‘ing artistic talents and appreciations includ- 
ing a thorough introduction to all aspects of 
beauty. 

8. The problem of blind children being 
offered equal opportunities for science educa- 
‘tion as is presently being offered sighted 
‘children. 


I 
i 


In addition to these pertinent phases of edu- 
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cation as outlined, the following goals may 


. very well be included in the general objectives 


for any educational program for visually handi- 
capped children: 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
understand that our American heritage is 
based upon a recognition of the worth of each 
individual citizen and upon the freedom of 
that individual in American society. All 
visually handicapped youth need to under- 
stand the rights and duties of the citizens 
of a democratic society and they need to be 
diligent, competent, and interested in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of 
the community and citizens of the state and 
nation. 

“All visually handicapped youth need to 
recognize the inter-dependence of the different 
peoples of the world and one’s personal re- 
sponsibility for fostering international under- 
standing and peace. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
grow spiritually and to develop a tolerance 
and an understanding of the religious beliefs 
and principles of others. 


“All visually handicapped youth need to 
understand the importance of, and to partici- 
pate actively in, the conservation of our 
natural resources. 

‘All visually handicapped youth need to 
recognize the necessity of continued learning 
throughout life.” 


In summary, we need to continue our efforts 
to provide for all visually handicapped boys 
and girls of the nation the guidance, facilities, 
techniques, and understandings which will de- 
velop them into socially acceptable, emotion- 
ally mature, economically able, morally sound 
and civically responsible members of our 
world community. 


LITERATURE — AS EDUCATION 


Ruth E. Warncke, Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


of permanent and universal value. The word 
has taken on many other meanings, of course. 


Literature has been defined as writings that 
have excellence of form and content, and ideas 
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We speak of the literature of sociology, for 
instance, and include works written in pedes- 
trian or technical language, books and articles 
detailing facts rather than ideas, and multitud- 
inous writings concerning ideas of passing in- 
terest. Or we ask, “Have you any _ litera- 
ture on the subject?”, meaning do you have 
some brochures outlining your program, or 
expressing your point of view. 


Today we shall concern ourselves only with 
literature characterized by excellence of the 
writing, and permanence or universality of 
ideas. We have all experienced its power. 
The BIBLE, in its many translations, has never 
lost its quality as literature. Even when the 
majestic words of the King James Version 
are changed in one of the modern versions, the 
language still has dignity and grace, and the 
meaning is universal and permanent. We can- 
not forget Shakespeare’s words or their im- 
pact. “The quality of mercy is not strained; 
it falleth as the gentle rain from heaven” is 
comforting and reassuring, in part because it 
says that mercy, within the power of us all, 
is direct, whole, and life-giving, and partly, 
because Shakespeare used /’s and n’s and soft 
vowels to express the very essence of mercy. 


In my profession of librarianship, we have 
tried to classify books for convenience, and we 
have succeeded in lumping true literature and 
other kinds of books together. We speak of 
fiction as if there were no difference between 
Thomas Hardy's RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
which is literature, and Sloan’s THE MAN IN 
THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT, which is not. We 
speak of non-fiction, and thus do not distin- 
guish between Bolin’s ATMOSPHERE AND THE 
SEA IN MOTION, a scholarly useful book, and 
Rachael Carson’s SEA AROUND US, which tran- 
scends its own value as information and be- 
comes literature. 


Perhaps we have been the ones who are 
guilty of categorizing purely factual, or dull, 
or inconsequential books as educational, and 
the fine, rich books as recreational. Or per- 
haps we have only reflected a public point of 
view. At any rate, whether or not we are 
originally guilty, we are punished over and 
over by hearing people say, “Oh, I never read 
novels or plays or poetry. I like to learn 
something when I read.’ 


What can you learn from literature? From 


books like Rachel Carson’s you can learn as 
much factual information about the sea, and 
its plants and animals, and its constant move- 
ment and its effect on men’s lives, as you can 
from many lesser books, even if you are in- 
sensitive to its beauty and universality. But 
what can you learn from a poem about a 
seagull, or a play about a building contractor 
(even though Ibsen gave it the more digni- 
fied title of THE MASTER BUILDER), or a 
novel about an old fisherman who lives on 
the brink of poverty, as in Hemingway's OLD 
MAN OF THE SEA? 


One thing you can learn from all literature 
is that many worlds exist—and through litera- 
ture, you can experience them all. When 
John Ciardi writes about a glimpse of the 
white seagulls over the water, you suddenly 
wing with the gull. His world of flight and 
balance are yours. And because you are cap- 
able of that moment of suspension, you know 
that this earthbound body is not the total you 
—that something within you can be re- 
leased. 


With the MASTER BUILDER you go to Nor- 
way—and enter the world of driving, ruthless 
ambition as well. We can go to any part of 
the world—without the need of a jet flight or 
the cost of a ticket. Forster's PASSAGE TO 
INDIA plunges you so directly into that mystic 
and troubled country that it is hard to be- 
lieve when you finish the book that you have 
not really visited the caves of Marabar. You 
are not only zz China when you lose yourself 
in Pearl Buck’s Good EARTH—you are a 
Chinese peasant struggling to keep breath in 
your body against tremendous odds. 


For that is the difference between a creative 
work of art and an ordinary travel book. 
The travel book says “It is like this—so big, 
so many buildings, so many sights and sounds 
and smells.” The work of art says “Come 
with me—we shall live for awhile in this 
special world, and see and hear and smell and 
feel; and weep and laugh; and hate and love; 
and grow and die as people do there.” 


Whether you go back in time, as you do 
when Keats takes you to ancient Greece, and 
says of the lovers on the urn— 


“Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair.” 


or stay in this century and stop with Robert 
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Frost to watch a New England woods fill up 


with snow, you are transported to a world . 


you would not otherwise know—and who can 
say he does not learn from such travel? 


Some of the worlds to which literature takes 
us are those we have been blessedly spared 
from knowing directly. They exist, however, 
and a true seeker after education does not 
flinch from them. What is it like to live 
in the world of the hunted? Ernest Heming- 
way forces us to face the desperation and 
abandonment of all hope in a short story THE 
KILLERS. What would it be like to lose all 
sense of values and descend to constant drink- 
ing and sexual promiscuity? John O'Hara 
forces us to see and to recognize the agony 
of such an existence in APPOINTMENT IN 
SAMARRA. We grew up, if we were lucky, in 
families that cared for us, that gave us values 
that seemed real and worth fighting for. We 
shudder at the world of Holden Caulfield in 
CATCHER IN THE RYE, where the language 
is coarse and profane, and most people, in 
Holden’s own word—a typical sixteen-year 
old’s word—are “phoney.” 


Sometimes it is hard to recognize the ex- 
cellence of expression in books that deal with 
violence ard immorality. Beauty is not al- 
ways a matter of balanced sentences and 
gracious metaphor. Hemingway uses few 
images. His words are hard, short, punching. 
They have beauty because they are clear, ap- 
propriate, and charged with meaning. He 
does not tell us that the hunted man is des- 
perate and hopeless. He does not have to. 
In words, often ugly in themselves, he tells 
us how Ole Andreson acts, and out of this 
unadorned prose rises a picture of startling 
impact. Excellence in expression creates a 
beauty of its own. 


The many faces of beauty become familiar 
to the reader of literature. To learn aesthetic 
appreciation one does not have to read a 
philosophical treatise. In Elizabeth Bowen's 
novel the DEATH OF THE HEART a young 
girl writes in her diary, “I am here, in Lon- 
don,” and the playwright who reads it com- 
ments that it is the comma that gives it style. 
Listen to the difference—‘‘I am here in Lon- 
don” and “I am here, in London.” 


Rhythm—“I must go down to the seas 
again, to the lonely seas and the sky,” as John 


Masefield says, form, as in a short story by 
Edgar Allen Poe or by a new young man 
on the literary scene, John Updyke, sound— 
as when Dickens chooses names like Uriah 
Heep, or Mr. Micawber, or Emliy Dickinson 
begins a poem on autumn, “The morns are 
meeker than they were.” In the broader 
tapestry of the novel one can trace intricate 
patterns, or to change the figure, in the struc- 
ture of the larger work one can find the key- 
stone, and marvel at the inevitability of the 
arch. 


But all the strangeness of other lives and 
worlds, and all the excellence and beauty of 
language are not enough. Literature—true 
literature—is concerned with ideas of perma- 
nent and universal interest. When Shakes- 
peare wrote HAMLET he started an argument 
that has been going on for 300 years. His 
idea seems simple. A fine young man may 
see his duty clearly, and is unable to carry it 
out. Yes, of course, everyone knows that. 
And almost everyone has a simple answer to 
the question “Why?” until he reads HAMLET 
thoughtfully. Shakespeare knew that there 
were no simple answers. And he hit upon 
an issue that touches everyone, everywhere, 
Why are we not what we 
Permanent, universal 


and for all time. 
know we should be? 
interest—presented so provocatively that the 
shelves of the library are crowded with ex- 
planations of Hamlet’s dilemma. 


Graham Greene leaves no doubt about the 
in his novel THE POWER AND THE 
GLory. A Mexican priest is everything a 
good man should not be. But he believes in 
God and in his mission, and ridden by his 
own sins and his guilt, he risks, and finally 
meets death, in the turmoil of Mexico’s most 
Greene 


idea 


violent period of anti-clericalism. 
believes that the priest’s faith and his martyr- 
dom will excuse his other sins in the eyes of 
God. Men have agreed and disagreed with his 
point of view in every era. What is sin? 
What is the balance between faith and good 
works? The reader does not have to agree 
with Greene—but he cannot remain impervi- 
ous to the stimulation of his idea. 


Carl Sandburg wrote a little poem that 


will not go away. You all know it—Foe. 
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The fog comes 
on little cat feet 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then, moves on. 


It is simple, uncomplicated. It talks of some- 
thing everyone knows. To me it has an idea. 
It may have another one for you. If you can 
read it or hear it, and let it go, the idea has 
not come through. But if it haunts you, it 
will be partly, perhaps, because of the beauty 
of the image, and almost certainly because the 
idea provokes you to think. 


For that is the nature of the ideas in litera- 
ture. They do not necessarily come docu- 
mented with facts and figures—although they 
may. They do not make you nod your head 
and say, “Oh yes, of course. I agree com- 
pletely.” They disturb you. They make you 
think. And what, after all is education? It 
is the process of stimulating one to think. 
Information is essential, and so is organization 
of knowledge. But all of this is sterile if it 
does not stir one to think, to bring to mind 
what is pertinent to the situation, to explore 
relationships between known facts. This shak- 
ing of the reader into thought is a province 
of literature—and one test of its quality. 


Man does not live by thought alone. He 
feels, and this is the glory and the danger of 
his life. If we thought only, we would miss 
all the love and friendship and beauty of 
life. But we would not destroy one another 
—either by words or missiles. Our lives are 
a long conflict with our emotions. We teach 
a child to control his temper, and to release 
his love, to bury his hatreds and raise his 
ambitions. All of his life he struggles for the 
emotional balance that marks true maturity. 


Creative literature cannot substitute for 
genuine emotional experiences. It can, how- 
ever, evoke emotion, or hold a mirror to it. 


We have a good phrase for the kind of 
writing that deliberately sets out to force a 
shallow emotional response. We call it a 
“tear-jerker.”’ Creative literature scorns such 
easy reactions. The poet (whether he writes 
poetry or prose) is not tantalizing the reader’s 
emotions. He is distilling from some experi- 


ence all of the best of the emotion that is in 
it. If the reader has an emotional response, 
it is because something deep within him has 
come into harmony with the poet’s feelings. 

As we grow older, we face situations with 
a denial of the emotions that made our youth 
a time of wonder and delight. Snow, for 
instance, may arouse in us only irritation. 
Read Elinor Wylie— 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space; 

With footsteps quiet and slow, 
At a tranquil pace, 

Under veils of white lace. 


But Thomas Wolfe said— 


And who shall say — 

Whatever disenchantment follows — 
That we ever forget magic, 

Or that we can ever betray, 

On this leaden earth, 

The apple-tree, the singing, 

And the gold? 


Lest we forget magic, we turn to those who 
hold it and make it for our delight. 


In narrative, be it drama, novel, or a 
poem, we identify with the characters, and 
experience their emotions. These may reflect 
our own, or show us more clearly what others 
experience. 


We are ashamed of fear and cowardice, and 
quite unlikely to analyze them in ourselves. 
When Henry Fleming in THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE flees from the battle, our mouths 
are dry and our hearts are sick. But with 
Henry, we realize that cowardice is human 
and that if the fear cannot be overcome, it 
must be defied if we are to survive. 


Courage is not a matter for the battlefield 
alone. In Alan Paton’s book, CRY THE BE- 
LOVED COUNTRY, an elderly Zulu minister 
sets out from his home in the peaceful African 
countryside to find his son in the city of 
Johannesburg. He faces depravity, prejudice, 
and tragedy, and through it all keeps his 
dignity and his faith. As we walk with him 
on his mournful journey, we learn what it 
means to live on the wrong side of the sense- 
less boundary lines that society draws between 
the rich and the poor, the light and the dark, 
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and what courage it takes to survive such 
indignity. 

The great novels swarm with people who 
struggle, as each of us must, with problems 
of their own making, and problems that are 
thrust upon them. While we suffer with these 
_ people, or laugh with them, we learn more 
: and more about human nature—as it is re- 
flected in ourselves and those around us. 


Jane Austen held a mirror up to those of 
us who have a streak of bossiness in our nat- 
ure. EMMA, in the book of that name, is 
_ always sure she is right. And well she might 
think so. She is young, beautiful, and rich. 
She manages her father’s household skillfully, 
_and she puts her tremendous energies to work 
to manage everything else. Jane Austen is so 
| adroit in presenting Emma that we are taken 
in. We agree that Emma is right when she 

starts matchmaking. Pretty soon we are 
| chuckling over the little frustrations she en- 
| counters—and suddenly we are aware, as 
| Emma is, that the world cannot be managed 
| to one person’s taste. We leave Emma te- 
solved to mind her own business in the future 
| —for Jane Austen grants her readers a happy 
| ending. If we feel a little uncomfortable, it 
| may be that Jane Austen came too close. Bet- 
'ter to learn from Emma than from those 
| whose lives we want to run. 


Through some books we experience that 
most gracious of emotions, compassion. Quick 
to judge others, as most of us are, it is good to 
have time, over a book, to consider why people 
act as they do, and to have an opportunity to 
understand what seems indefensible. When 
| Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina leaves her husband 
to live with a younger, more agreeable man, 
| and eventually gives up her little boy, we can- 
| not condone her action. But as we follow 
| Anna’s life, and watch her destroy her love 
| for Vronsky and his for her, out of guilt, we 
feel compassion. Anna, the victim of her own 
| emotions, moves us not to judge, but to 
ponder man’s eternal struggle with the good 
and evil that live side by side within him. 


It is hard to feel compassion for a boy who 
| drowns a young girl because she stands in the 
way of his acquiring wealth and social suc- 
| cess. Theodore Drieser, in AN AMERICAN 
| TRAGEDY, makes Clyde Griffith a futile, un- 
appealing young man, and yet he helps us 


to know Clyde as a victim of society. We 
begin to question the narrow piety of Clyde’s 
family; the acceptance of wealth as the goal of 
ambition; the justice that recognizes Clyde’s 
act as murder, and recognizes not at all that 
Clyde lived in a world that never gave him a 
chance. Our compassion is not for Clyde. It 
is for the deprived among us, and it is tinged 
with coacern for our own values. 


The novelists can stir fear in us, too. 
“1984” George Orwell called the book he 
wrote in 1949. As a description of a totali- 
tarian society, when “Big Brother is watching 
you,” literally through spying telescreens, it 
makes the reader shudder. The cold fear is 
inspired not so much by the society that 
Orwell pictures. After all, he could have 
created it out of whole cloth. The terror 
comes in his logical development of that 
world out of ours. Big Brother wields his 
power over people who have accepted the 
abuses of advertising and the mass media, and 
have given up all political responsibility. 
Orwell meant to terrify—meant to shock his 
readers into an awareness of responsibility, 
into a consideration of the tomorrow that may 
be building today. 


Not everyone accepts criticism of the social 
scene as literature. There are those who be- 
lieve that only man’s reaction to the condi- 
tions of his life is vital and universal. And 
yet, the great books are not written about 
man in a vacuum. The court of Egypt is 
part of the story of Joseph. Thackeray is 
bitterly critical of the 19th century English 
society he pictures in VANITY FAIR. William 
Faulkner, the winner of the Nobel Prize, 
moves his people across the canvas of the 
changing South. 


Literature must give us affirmation, some 
critics say. Unless it pictures man as success- 
ful in his struggle with evil, it fails in its 
purpose. Others say that literature must pic- 
ture life as it is—good and bad. Some say 
it must tell a tale or sing a song—purely to 
entertain. 


Each author writes as he must, regardless 
of the critics. And each reader finds what 
is there for him. Empty books are soon for- 
gotten. The great ones stay with us. Each 
of us has a short and limited life. The edu- 
cated person pushes back the barriers of time 
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and geography and his own human weakness. 
He fills his mind with knowledge. He teaches 
his senses to appreciate. He opens his heart 
to emotion. He learns to live on many levels 
—he liberates himself. 

To accumulate facts and to relate them to 
one another is admirable and necessary. To 


ponder the ideas of great men, to hear the 
beauty of language, to live for awhile in the 
world of man’s creative imagination is to 
transcend facts, to become truly educated. 
And we, inheritors of a great literary tradi- 
tion, may read to enjoy—and in so doing, 
all the days of our lives, educate ourselves. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND EXPERIENCE IN 
REDIRECTING THE PROGRAM OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE 
FOR THE BLIND 


Wilmer M. Froistad, Executive Director 
Clovernook Home and School for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio 


In the field of work for the blind most of 
the voluntary agencies have been started by 
individuals working without pay who saw a 
human need and had the audacity to believe 
something could and should be done about it. 
It was the young doctor John D. Fisher, study- 
ing in Paris, who visited the Institute which 
Abbe Valentin Hauy had founded. He was 
inspired to go home to Boston and stir up 
interest in the educational needs of the blind 
children of New England. It took him more 
than six years to realize his goal, but in 
August, 1832, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
started classes in his father’s home with six 
blind children and two teachers. It was Dr. 
Fisher’s convictions and efforts that brought 
about the establishment of the New England 
Asylum for the Blind, the school which was 
later named Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts Asylum for the Blind. 

In New York City it was the interest and 
concern of two young daughters of Henry 
Holt, the publisher, that brought into exis- 
tence the New York Association for the Blind 
in 1905. Many of the other Lighthouses were 
inspired by the New York Association and 
the efforts of the Holt sisters. Similarly, it 
was through the efforts of two other sisters in 
Cincinnati, Georgia and Florence Trader, that 
Clovernook Home was established in 1903. 
These are, of course, only a few example of 
the literally hundreds of volunteer leaders 


whose efforts have resulted in the network of 
voluntary agencies for the blind that are now 
vital links in the welfare service chain. 

Those of us who carry on, as full-ime pro- 
fessional workers, the work conceived and in- 
itiated by volunteers are under a great obli- 
gation, it seems to me, to preserve the inspira- 
tion and the personal dedication of the ama- 
teurs. They are often more willing to trust 
their own judgment and to strike out boldly 
than some of the trained workers. 

Certainly the Trader Sisters were remarkable 
women. Murray Seasongood, the famous te- 
form Mayor of Cincinnati, who played an im- 
portant part in starting the Cincinnatus or 
Charter movement which swept across the 
country in the late ’20’s, was closely associated 
with Georgia and Florence Trader. In a re- 
cent speech, dedicating the beautifully redeco- 
rated living room at Clovernook to Georgia 
Trader, he said: “Georgia was one of the most 
remarkable people, of either sex, I have ever 
known. She had a phenomenal mind, marvel- 
ous memory, astonishing command of figures 
and knowledge of business. She was a highly 
imaginative innovator and practical idealist in 
her life-time devotion to Clovernook.” And 
Mr. Seasongood added, “Georgia could not 
have accomplished the wonders she did, had 
she not had the completely self-sacrificing and 
unremitting cooperation of Florence.” 

To create recreational, educational, employ- 
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_ ment, and welfare services for blind people in 
| the Cincinnati area, where none had existed 
before, and to build up a regional welfare 
service organization that bids fair to grow as 
much in the next half century as it has has 
in the past 60 years, calls for special qualities 
of heart and mind. And in paying this tribute 
_to the Trader Sisters I am mindful that as I 
said at the outset—in many other communi- 
ties in the United States, dedicated volunteers 
have also given a good part of their lives to 
building up service programs for those who 
are blind. 

_ The two Trader Sisters were sensitive to 
| the needs of the times. Out of their very 
| first efforts which were directed to providing 
recreational and educational opportunities for 
| blind people living in the Cincinnati area 
developed a conviction that one of the urgent 
/ needs was to establish a home where blind 
women would be welcome. In those days, 
| about the only place open to the blind person 
| who needed a home was the county home or 
| hospital, and most of those institutions de- 
-served the poor reputations they had at that 
/time. When they learned, therefore, that the 
\farm buildings and house known as Clover- 
_ nook, which had once belonged to the parents 
of Alice and Phoebe Cary, was for sale along 
with about 26 acres of land, they went to their 
| friend, William A. Procter, the President of 
| Procter and Gamble Company, for advice on 
how to raise the price that was being asked, 
| $10,000. Mr. Procter felt that two young 
ladies, ages 25 and 27 were too inexperienced 
(and too frail to undertake the organization 
and support of an industrial home for blind 
women. But they persuaded him to help 
\ them, so be bought the farm for them with 
'the warning he would not provide money for 
operating the home. So it came about that 
in May, 1903, Cary Cottage opened its doors 
/as Clovernook Home for the Blind. 

Because Georgia and Florence Trader were 
| right in their belief that there was a need for 
(a home for blind women, and that these 
| women could be trained to make useful, sale- 
|able articles, Clovernook grew in population. 
| It developed two industries which are still the 
| backbone of its activities. As early as 1904 
the Clovernook women were turning out 
| hand-woven articles on looms donated by a 
Shaker Community near Lebanon, Ohio. In- 


cidentally, one of 


those early hand-hewn 


_ looms which had seen a century and a half 


of service has recently been given to the 
Warren County Museum in Lebanon. It is 
now a feature attraction. Then, in 1910, 
Clovernook was given its first printing press. 
By 1922, the Clovernook Press represented the 
second largest Braille printing operation in 
the country. In terms of the number of blind 
persons employed, it ranks first today. 
Georgia died suddenly in 1944. Florence 
carried on with her able assistant, Anne 
Costello, but the times had changed, and 
Clovernook stopped growing. There were 
several reasons for the altered position of 
Clovernook. In the first place, Aid to the 
Blind, or Blind Pensions, provided out of 
funds supplied by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, had given blind persons cash in- 
come of their own. They became less of a 
burden to their families; they were even wel- 
come, paying guests. And there was another 
change. The feeling against institutional 
charity, which had long been building up be- 
cause of the deplorable conditions in many 
county homes, had been extended to all group 
residential facilities. Handicapped persons had 
become reluctant to enter any home, especially 
if acceptance of residential services carried 
with it the suggestion that it was a lifetime 
“commitment.” This new attitude had a di- 
rect bearing on the acceptability of Clover- 
nook’s services, even though it provided 
superior residential care, and even though its 
workshops were pleasant places to work. 
The Trader Sisters had remained aloof from 
the main stream of welfare activities. They 
were probably, therefore, less aware of the 
effects of the Social Security Act and of the 
widespread movement in the ’40’s and early 
"50’s to close out public residential facilities 
for adults or to convert them into hospitals. 
Anyway, it was not until 1961, several years 
after a Board of five trustees had taken over 
active management of Clovernook, that the 
American Foundation for the Blind was asked 
to undertake a study of the program. A self- 
appraisal study made with the help of the staff 
of the Public Health Federation of Cincinnati 
in 1959-60 showed that the average age of the 
Clovernook population was 66, but that the 
median age was 72. This report undoubtedly 
was a factor in the request for an expert ap- 
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praisal. There was an indication in the fig- 
ures that Clovernook was becoming a tresi- 
dential institution for elderly blind women, 
and would cease to be an industrial home un- 
less something was done. 


First among the recommendations of the 
Foundation was the advice to employ a 
trained, experienced welfare administrator. 
The Board of Trustees accepted this recom- 
mendation and also expressed an interest in 
the recommendation that this be a first step 
toward putting greater emphasis on rehabili- 
tation and employment. As an outgrowth of 
the Board’s decision to take the first step in 
professionalizing the agency, which for nearly 
sixty years has been piloted by volunteer lead- 
ers, I was employed as Executive Director. 
I began my work last September. 


There are three sets of interrelated experi- 
ences and observations covering the past ten 
months which I think might be of interest to 
you as professional workers serving those who 
ate blind. The first of these could be an 
account of the difficulties and frustrations in- 
volved in altering the course of an organiza- 
tion which has gone along a definitely de- 
termined course for more than half a century. 
One of my good friends in Ohio, who is also 
working in the field of services to the blind, 
said to me last Fall, “Wilmer, you can bend 
a tradition, but don’t try to break it!” He 
was right in his warning, but even bending 
may rouse strong opposition, and should not 
be undertaken lightly by anyone who values 
his peace of mind and his security. But I 
shall not discuss the sociology and psychology 
of institutional change, nor shall I discuss the 
equally interesting question as to whether there 
is ever a place for a residential institution for 
the adult blind. Some of my colleagues are 
rather violently opposed to residential facilities 
specializing in care for the adult blind. I 
wasn’t so sure myself, partly because I re- 
membered the time when some favored clos- 
ing all county homes. Let me at this point 
simply state that, under certain circumstances, 
I believe there is a place for a residential 
facility for the employable blind, but I will 
carry this discussion no further at this time. 


In the time alloted to me, the Program 
Committee has asked that I discuss what we 
have learned in directing the revitalization of 
the Braille printing program at Clovernook. 
As a person experienced in work with blind 
people I came with certain strong convictions. 
The community studies which the American 
Foundation for the Blind has been carrying 
out in recent years all reveal an extremely 
low rate of employment among blind persons. 
Beatrice A. Wright, in her book ‘Physical 
Disability—a Psychological Approach,” devotes 
a chapter to the effects of the inferior status 
position of handicapped persons in the United 
States and to their need to prove themselves 
and be accepted as “normal” people. Cer- 
tainly nothing in our American culture con- 
tributes more to acceptance as an adequate 
person than regular employment. Therefore, 
I came to Clovernook with a conviction that 
there are very few services to blind people 
that deserve as high a priority as the effort 
to provide useful, remunerative employment. 
It seemed that the two major shop activities 
at Clovernook were ideally suited to giving 
status. Both weaving and printing require 
considerable skills, and the products are 
articles that can be readily judged as to 
whether they are of workmanlike quality. 
Moreover, the books and hand-woven articles 
are capable of being widely distributed and 
earning a reputation for high quality work- 
manship. 


As a professional person, I came to this new 
job with the knowledge that most human 
problems can be better tackled by people with 
training and experience than by persons with- 
out training. Moreover, I had observed that, 
not only is blindness a severe disability, but 
that there are many problems that grow out 
of this disability Some of these problems can 
be met by providing vocational training, but 
others involve social and psychological adjust- 
ment. I believed the shops at Clovernook 
would operate better if we had an engineer 
in charge who combined technical knowledge 
and skills with a willingness to help adapt 
jobs to the abilities of blind persons. And 
it was evident from the start that at Clover- 
nook, as in other sheltered workshops, there 
were blind workers with health, social, and 
emotional problems who could use _profes- 
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sional counseling. We found the engineer, 


but we have not yet found the rehabilitation. 


counselor or social worker with the training 
and experience we would like to have. So, 
as a trained social worker, I have myself 
carried responsibility for the social, medical, 
and psychological aspects of rehabilitation, em- 
ployment, and residential care. 


There were a number of other assumptions 
whose validity it seemed Clovernook offered 
an opportunity to demonstrate, but I will 
mention only one other, that is the belief that 
there should be no conflict between the role 
of the volunteer and the role of the profes- 
ional worker in a welfare service program. 
With the wide range of tasks that have to be 
done, and which without exception exceed 
the available time of a paid staff to do, there 
are always a variety of jobs for volunteers 
which can be adapted to their different abili- 
ties and the time they can give. 


Over the years, Clovernook had already 
demonstrated that blind people could per- 
form most of the specialized jobs in a Braille 
printing shop. By improving the efficiency 
of operations and cutting costs, we are find- 
ing that we can better our competitive posi- 
tion in bidding for jobs. In terms of the 
quality of work, we believe our work is 
superior to that of most of the shops which 
use predominantly sighted labor, that is, our 
texts contain fewer errors, our pages are clean 
and smooth, and the dots are firm and fairly 
uniform. 


We have recently completed the training 
of one stereotypist, have another in training, 
and are looking for several more candidates. 
Stereotyping is one of the jobs which has to be 
subsidized, that is, we have to hire a sighted 
dictationist to make the tapes which the blind 
stereotypists use. One competent person doing 
tape recording can easily keep 6 stereotypists 
occupied. Also, it is a fact that a blind stereo- 
typist is a little slower than a sighted worker. 
Perhaps the blind stereotypist is at present 
about 20 per cent slower than a sighted 
worker. We think we can reduce that differ- 
ence However, I believe we would be far 
better off in the United States paying a subsidy 
of $50 to $60 per month to agencies provid- 
ing sufficient sheltered employment to take 
a blind person entirely off public assistance, 


than we are at present paying blind people 
in such workshops just enough so that they 
can continue to get public aid. Assuming 
that a blind stereotypist is, on the over-all, 
25 per cent less productive than a sighted 
person doing that work, this $50 subsidy 
might represent 25 per cent of a salary of 
$200 per month, or slightly more than $1.20 
per hour for a forty-hour week. 


The advantage of taking a blind person 
entirely off the public welfare rolls is of great 
importance on several scores, but most of all 
on the psychological side. To be an inde- 
pendent worker, making a contribution like 
everyone else to Social Security, and eligible 
eventually to receive Old Age Benefit pay- 
ments, is a tremendous thing. What better 
evidence is there for being the equal of other 
people despite a handicap? One of the work- 
ers we have trained in the printshop during 
the past six months is about to go off the 
public welfare rolls for the first time in his life. 


In addition to stereotyping, blind workers, 
of course, do proofreading, run the presses and 
do all the collating and binding of books and 
magazines. Our books are hand-sewn. A 
severely visually handicapped person has this 
spring replaced a sighted worker as the opera- 
tor of one of the hand-fed presses, and another 
blind person runs the automatic press. There 
are other jobs, such as running cards through 
a hand-press, packing books for shipment, 
filling mail bags, and so on, that are done by 
blind workers. At present, out of 2112 work- 
ers in our print-shop, 16 are legally blind, 1 
partially sighted and 412 (counting 2 part- 
time workers as 114) sighted. That is a ratio 
of almost 4 to 1. We expect to add at least 
4 more blind workers in the coming year, so 
that the ratio of blind workers to sighted 
workers will be further increased. 


With that working staff we produced in the 
past 12 months 9 magazines, 7 of them 
monthly and 2 bi-monthly. That makes a 
total of 127,245 magazines during 1961-62. 
We printed and bound 28 books, totalling 
1602 volumes. We turned out 10 catalogs 
and other job orders totalling 9,117 pieces. 
We embossed 930 decks of playing cards, and 
we Brailled 4200 alphabet, prayer, and other 
cards. 

If you count out 3 vocational rehabilitation 
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trainees, all this mountain of work was done 
by 15 blind workers assisted by 514 sighted 
workers. Most of the blind workers were 
over-age by industrial standards and many of 
them have other handicaps besides blindness. 
Only 2 were under 50 years of age. The 3 
persons accepted for training and employment 
in the printshop since January average 35 
years, as against 61 years for the long-term 
resident workers. Also, all 3 of the new 
workers will live out. 


We also had the assistance of an average 
of 5 volunteers a week, each giving a half- 
day’s time to proofreading. They supplement 
the work done by one sighted proofreader who 
is employed four days a week. Naturally, 
these were only a few of the volunteers who 
gave help at Clovernook during the past year. 
We are increasing the size of that group as 
rapidly as we are increasing the number of 
blind persons we are serving. 


Of course, it took time last fall and winter 
to tool up for a broader program of service. 
Clovernook accepted its first trainee under the 
vocational rehabilitation program of the State 
Division of Services fo rthe Blind for Ohio 
on January 2. During the first six months 
through June 30, we gave service to 7 blind 
persons and 1 partially sighted individual. 
This represented an increase of better than 
26 per cent in the number of persons served. 
We do not know whether we can keep up 
that rate of growth for the next twelve 
months. We hope so, but of course it will 
require getting more printing jobs and find- 
ing new markets for both the Clovernook 
Printing House and the Clovernook Craft 
Shop products. 


We have a number of ideas for opening up 
new markets for our embossing activities. 
Next fall, we expect, for example, to put 
on the market a series of new, low cost Braille 
books with plastic bindings. This venture 
is based on the belief that some blind persons 
would like to have books of their own and 
not be entirely dependent on books from Re- 
gional Libraries. We are exploring other 
ways of making more Braille material avail- 
able to more blind people. 


What have we learned in the past ten 
months about Brille printing? We have be- 


come convinced that blind workers can com- 
pete with sighted workers in many phases of 
Braille printing operations. There is reason 
to think, since our ratio is 4 blind workers to 
each sighted employee, that at least 50 per 
cent of the jobs involved in producing books 
for the Library of Congress and in printing 
Braille magazines can be done by blind work- 
ers quite as well as by sighted workers. We 
have had the fullest cooperation of the Ohio 
State Division of Services for the Blind in 
our efforts. We are confident we can open up 
many more jobs for those who are blind with 
their continued cooperation. (We have also 
learned that there are a number of aspects of 
our printing operations that 
proved.) * 


can be im- 

We no longer regard residential care as the 
primary service at Clovernook, but we have 
found that there is still a need for such care. 
However, by putting the emphasis on rehabili- 
tation training and employment with no resi- 
dential condition attached to acceptance for 
service, we have had more applications for 
service in the past six months than in the 
previous four years, and the average age of 
those accepted during the past six months has 
been 43 years, whereas for the previous four 
years it was 64. Had Clovernook continued 
on the course of the past few years, it would 
have had to close down its shops before long. 
There would not have been enough employ- 
able persons to carry on their operations that 
require considerable vitality and skill. 


The most important thing we have demon- 
strated—and that was something I was sure of 
from the start—is that there are still large 
numbers of persons who can be rehabilitated 
if we can set up employment opportunities 
and provide the training needed to fill the 
jobs. Employment solves many of the other 
problems that make a misery of the lives of so 
many blind people. That is why I would put 
it first among the services agencies should be 
providing. 


*We have reduced the cost of metal and paper 
nearly 10 per cent. We are working on other ways 
of saving money and time. 
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VOLUNTEERS AND BLIND MUSICIANS 


George G. Bennette, Director 


Lighthouse Music School, New York, New York 


I am delighted that I was invited to speak 


to you about the work being done by volun- 


teers for blind musicians. Ever since my 
undergraduate days at Oberlin, I have felt a 
great indebtedness to those people who, in 
their specialized way, made an important con- 
tribution to my musical education and career. 
I refer specifically to Braille music transcribers. 
I shall have something to say about these people 
later on, but I mention them now, because 
they provided me with my first contact with 
volunteers. From that time until the present, 
I have become more and more interested in 
the volunteer with regard to what he does and 
why he does it. We hear a great deal these 
days about our commercial,. materialistic so- 
ciety, but the unselfish spirit of these people 
serves as a substantial reminder that all is not 
lost to the money-getting way of life. Volun- 
teers work without pay. I shall describe first 
the various types of work in which volunteers 
can be helpful, and then have something to 
say about the equally important subject of 
volunteer spirit. 


There is a growing interest all over the 
country in Braille music transcribing, and 
there is similarly an increasing demand for 
music as a greater number of blind musicians 
become professionally successful. This work 
is tedious, and it requires patience and a high 
degree of accuracy; one misplaced dot is likely 
to be the cause of a discord. The person who 
undertakes this work must not only have a 


knowledge of music, but considerable profi- 


ciency in writing literary Braille besides. 
During the last five years, we have trained 


sixteen of these transcribers at the Lighthouse 
| Music School, and now they are doing tran- 


scribing for us, as well as filling a number 
of orders throughout the United States. There 


are more than twenty transcribing groups in 


the country which provide this special service, 
and this means that it is possible for the 


teacher or performer to obtain in Braille any 


piece of music he wishes. This is a program 
whose potential is only beginning to be de- 
veloped. With the encouragement of the 
Library of Congress, the National Braille Club, 
and local organizations, this work has the pos- 
sibility of becoming much more highly organ- 
ized and of attracting the interest of both 
transcribers and blind individuals. In order 
to emphasize the interest in this work for 
some people, I would like to tell you about 
the geographical distribution of our most re- 
cent class at the Music School. It consisted 
of five people—two commuted from West- 
chester County, north of New York City; one 
came from New Jersey; another drove down 
each week from Hartford, Connecticut; and 
the fifth travelled by train from Wilmington, 
Delaware—five transcribers from four states. 
As an illustration of the importance of this 
work, let me cite the case of a young lady 
who was given the job of public school music 
teacher in an elementary school in Schenectady, 
New York, in the fall of 1960. She was the 
first blind person to receive such an appoint- 
ment in the state. She needed immediately 
three song books in Braille, the material for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The books were 
sent to us and divided among our transcribers, 
and within a few weeks she was able to begin 
using them. Each book contained more than 
one thousand pages of Braille. Without hav- 
ing this material available for her, she would 
have found it nearly impossible to conduct her 
classes according to the prescribed syllabus. 
It is in such emergencies as this that one be- 
comes keenly aware of the contribution of 
volunteers to our work as a whole. 


There is occasionally, although much less 
often, the need to have this transcribing proc- 
ess reversed, that is, to have a print copy made 
from a Braille original. Dr. Charles Beetz, 
my predecessor at the Lighthouse, has had a 
number of compositions published, and the 
print manuscripts to be sent to the publisher 
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were copied from Braille. Such a transcriber 
must, of course, have a thorough knowledge 
of Braille music. There are not many blind 
composers about, but those who do exist must 
have available a transcriber with this ability 
or an emanuensis who is reliable and patient. 


One group of individuals who are, in, fact, 
more dependent upon volunteers than the 
totally blind are those with partial sight. These 
people, who so often feel themselves to be the 
step-children in work for the blind, have no 
central source to which they can turn for 
musical scores. Despite repeated efforts by 
the American Printing House for the Blind 
and by various private organizations to obtain 
permission from publishers to reproduce music 
in large print in quantity, the owners of the 
copyrights have held fast to their property. 
All music for these students must be copied 
by hand, and this is painstaking work requiring 
neatness and drawing ability. Yet, the par- 
tially sighted must have music, and it is more 
dificult to interest volunteers in this work 
than in Braille transcribing. People some- 
how prefer to do work for the totally blind, 
but it should be possible to convince them 
that this, too, is a much-needed service. It is 
likely in the future that some organization 
or public library will be in a position to build 
a collection of large-print music which will be 
available to the partially sighted throughout 
the United States. Although there is much 
that the volunteer can do in this field, the 
whole problem has thus far not been given 
much attention. 


People who have a knowledge of music, 
but who do not feel inclined to do transcrib- 
ing of one sort or another, may use their 
talent to perform additional services. If such 
a person reads aloud well and also plays the 
piano, he can put on tape books containing 
musical examples. Often requests are made to 
groups who do tape recording for biographies 
of composers or books on the history of 
music which include musical examples illus- 
trating the text; or, these books might be re- 
corded by two people, a reader and a player. 
Talking books have already been issued in 
this fashion. 


A person not interested in transcribing 
might also dictate music to a blind person 
who makes his own Braille copy. Students, 


teachers, and particularly choir directors often 
need material on short notice, and they cannot 
wait to send it away to a transcriber. If a 
person is able to read music, though he is 
not proficient at performing, he can learn to 
do this very quickly. This kind of volun- 
teer is especially needed in small commun- 
ties, and, since no long-term training is neces- 
sary, it should not be too difficult to persuade 
someone to undertake it. 


Before completing this list of ways in which 
volunteers are contributing, I would like to 
mention a special project recently launched at 
the Lighthouse Music School in which they 
have played a significant part. In June the 
first issue of Overtones, a Braille music maga- 
zine, was completed and mailed to more than 
two hundred persons. This is a quarterly 
periodical of interest to laymen and _ profes- 
sionals. The editor is assisted and read to by 
a volunteer who was for many years on the 
staff of Musical America. She is a person 
whose experience in music journalism and 
whose contacts with people in the field of 
music will be of inestimable service to the 
magazine as time goes on. The stereotyping 
has also been done to a great extent by a 
volunteer who has given many hours each 
week to the production of the plates for this 
first issue. We have been indeed forunate 
to discover two people full of enthusiasm who 
are willing to be a part of this new enter- 
prise. 


Now what about the volunteers themselves 
and the attraction of this work for them? 
During the second week in May, the National 
Braille Club had its fifth annual meeting in 
New York. More than three hundred Braille 
transcribers came together to discuss their 
problems and to consider taking collective 
action on pertinent issues. It would be diffi- 
cult for any outsider to believe that these 
women are as serious as they are about this 
work, but anyone who was with them for 
part of their conference would have been very 
much impressed with their zeal and dedica- 
tion. These are perhaps strong words, ap- 
plicable only to missionaries, but I assure you 
that these people are intensely professional 
about what they are doing. It was the group 
of music Braillists at these meetings, however, 
who were most eager to convince everyone 
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present that theirs was the most difficult work, 
but also the most rewarding. 
anxious to secure recruits to share in this 
challenge with them. This is only a small 
group of volunteers who have become organ- 
ized, but there are thousands who are unorgan- 
ized and just as dedicated to doing a good 
job. The fascinating thing is that these people 
do exist, and that they are willing to give of 
their time and energy simply for the satis- 
faction they derive from doing so. 


Our chief concern is not with the psychic 
motivations behind volunteering, but rather 
with the fact that we have here a beautifully 
balanced exchange of human needs. The per- 
son who comes to us and says that he wants 
to read aloud or that he wants to learn to 
transcribe music into Braille really means it. 
He wishes, indeed, needs to be of service, and, 
if we know how to channel human resources, 
We can almost always find work for him that 
needs to be don. Only when the work is 
necessary does this exchange of needs have real 
value. “Made” work, artifically organized mere- 
ly to keep people busy, is of no use to anyone. 
It gives neither the doer any satisfaction, nor 
the person supposedly being helped any bene- 
fit. 


People take pride in their volunteer work as 
they do in participating in political cam- 
paigns, or taking part in any number of civic 
activities. For them, it is a way of giving for 
the well-being of mankind. It is my per- 
sonal feeling that they do not crave effusive 
thanks; their satisfaction comes chiefly from 
realizing that what they have done has been 
of use to someone. They should, however, 
receive, a certain amount of recognition for 
their achievements, and we must never make 
the mistake of taking them for granted. Those 
volunteers who work with our oraganization 
often make valuable suggestions to us about 
ways in which we can improve our own work, 


They were | 


and we will do well to listen to them. They 
enjoy the privilege of being able to have their 
say without running the risk of being fired. 


I would like to conclude by relating an in- 
cident which pointed up quite dramatically 
for me the spirit of the volunteer. Last spring 
I had occasion to engage a person to teach 
in our school for a few hours one day a week. 
The person who agreed to do this work was 
at the time receiving unemployment compen- 
sation. She came to me at the end of the 
first session and said she realized that her in- 
come would be reported, and that what she 
was earning was equal to her unemployment 
compensation for an entire day. She said that 
it was not worth her time to come to the 
school, since she could remain at home and 
receive the same amount of money. I thanked 
her politely and told her that if she felt that 
way we would not want her to continue. I 
was glad when we parted company. A few 
moments later, a volunteer, who spends two 
afternoons each week at our school, arrived 
for one of her regular appointments. My 
pleasure at seeing her was intensified by my 
experience a few moments earlier. I was 
thankful to have my faith in humanity, which 
had been momentarily shattered, restored to a 
proper balance. 


I have concentrated upon merely one area 
in which volunteers are of considerable im- 
portance in work for the blind. There is 
much valuable human potential which needs 
to be, and ought to be, put to use, particularly 
in small communities where recruiting can be 
done through civic and religious organiza- 
tions. A few hours spent in working with 
a volunteer group can be as interesting as a 
morning bridge party, and certainly more 
satisfying in the long run. I feel certain 
that we can attract an even larger number 
of volunteers to our work because of the needs 
it does satisfy for everyone involved. 
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COOPERATION PLUS SKILLS EQUALS ENRICHMENT 


The Role of the National Braille Club, Inc., as an Organization for 
the Advancement of Volunteer Service for Blind People 


Effie Lee Morris, President, National Braille Club, Inc. 
Children’s Specialist, Library for the Blind 
The New York Public Library, New York, New York 


Mr. Lorantos, thank you very much for that 
gracious introduction. Coming to Cleveland 
is indeed coming home for me. 

The organization for which I speak today, 
ladies and gentlemen, helps to make possible 
for the visually handicapped all the activities 
described by the speakers who have preceded 
me. I thank them, and especially Mr. Bennette, 
for the splendid tribute he has paid to the 
National Braille Club. I do appreciate being 
last on the program, for one of the things 
every woman enjoys is having the last word! 

It is a pleasure to participate in this Thirty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind to bring 
you information about the National Braille 
Club, Inc. The theme of our Fifth National 
Conference “Cooperation -+ Skills = En- 
richment” is the basis for my talk, as these 
words embody a great part of the philosophy 
underlying the National Braille Club, Inc. 

Though there is much to tell about this 
dynamic organization and a mere recital of 
facts gives no indication of the work behind 
their efforts, I shall endeavor to be brief. 
However, as the storyteller told the king 
“Your majesty, I cannot tell you the end until 
I tell you the beinning ...” I begin at the 
beginning. 

The National Braille Club, Inc., had its 
beginning in New York City in 1946 ap- 
propriately enough on January 4, the anniver- 
sary of Louis Braille’s birth. Members, then 
as well as now, were men and women who 
were interested in being of service to their 
fellow men. They had discovered the chal- 
lenge that transcribing Braille provides and the 
satisfaction of knowing that, while transcrib- 
ing is an activity which enriches the lives of 
others, in return it makes one’s own life more 
meaningful. 


These volunteers and the later recruits are 
unpaid workers who are highly paid in per- 
sonal satisfaction. They work with their 
hearts as well as their hands and recognize 
that the most gratifying work is in serving 
others. They are enthusiastic, dedicated, and 
skilled. They are older men and women, 
middle-aged men and women with growing 
children, young mothers with young chil- 
dren, men and women in the midst of their 
careers. They are drawn from the ranks of 
religious groups, women’s clubs, business 
firms, parents of blind children—and from the 
prisons. They have graduated from high 
schools, colleges and universities, vocational 
schools, and from the school of experience. 
They are both blind and sighted. 

Members who work professionally with the 
blind are educators and teachers, librarians, 
publishers, administrators, social wokers, and 
any persons interested in books and other 
reading materials. The good relationship de- 
veloping between these two groups at the out- 
set has paved the way for unusual cooperation 
and significant contributions, as opportunities 
were provided for understanding the view- 
points of both groups. It is impossible to 
name all those who have influenced the 
growth and development of the organization. 
To omit their names does not minimize their 
effectiveness; the list is simply too long. 
Under the leadership of the early officers, basic 
programs were developed which are still in 
effect. Bernard Krebs stimulated the produc- 
tion of college-level textbooks, provided op- 
portunities for volunteers to meet and know 
blind people, and initiated the system of 
award pins as a token of appreciation for the 
great contributions. Josephine L. Taylor or- 
ganized special committees to work on special 
problems and developed the first national con- 
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ference. Georgie Lee Abel stimulated na- 


tional growth and planned the successful 1960 . 


Chicago Conference which was the first held 


outside the New York area. 


teers like 
plored the world of books and publishing, 


| gress. 
| and have produced on request over 500 titles 


Continuing the work of these predecessors, 
the present officers have assumed that volun- 
books. We have therefore ex- 


while also working on internal affairs. 

The National Braille Club stands today as 
a unique organization, broad in membership 
and united for the specific purpose of advanc- 


_ ing and coordinating volunteer services in the 
| production, distribution, and use of books and 
| reading materials in Braille, large type, and 
on sound recordings. 
| in 45 states, District of Columbia, Mexico, 
| Canada, Bermuda and Sweden (an increase of 


The 1,916 members 


600 in the past year) are interested in giving 


| direct services to visually handicapped people, 
_ and in having the tools and techniques which 
| permit them to do the best work. 


Volunteers learn Braille through correspon- 


dence courses from the Library of Congress, 
| from community agencies for the blind, or 
| through certified teachers in groups organized 
| for the purpose. 
| one of the primary activities of volunteers— 
| the production of textbooks and school ma- 
| terials for the increasing numbers of visually 


They are then available for 


handicapped children in the public schools. 


| Because of the remarkable achievements of the 
| volunteers in producing the great variety of 
| materials needed, these children can now hope 
| to have the same equipment as their sighted 
| classmates. 


Another important activity is the produc- 


| tion of hand-copied books for the Library of 
| Congress and many of the regional libraries. 
| To the inestimable value of this service I offer 


personal testimony. Four years ago when I 


| was appointed Children’s Specialist at the 
| Library for the Blind of the New York Public 
| Library I was immediately aware of the great 
| need for Braille books which had not yet or 


could not be supplied by the Library of Con- 
The volunteers immediately rallied 


which doubles the size of the juvenile collec- 
tion. 

Braille music, about which Mr. Bennette has 
spoken so informatively, is produced for the 


collections in the Library of Congress and vari- 
ous agencies and schools. 


As an additional service, volunteers pro- 
duce special materials requested by individu- 
als for their personal use. Many of you in 
this audience have used transcriptions by vol- 
unteers. 

Though many members are devoting their 
energies to the production of materials in re- 
corded form and in large type, it is for the 
Braille transcriber that the most aids have 
been developed at the present time. 


The Committee on Mathematical and Scien- 
tific Notation is one of the most successful and 
productive. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
A. B. Clark, Jr., and with the cooperation of 
Abraham Nemeth, this committee has de- 
veloped an ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE 
1956 NEMETH CODE OF BRAILLE MATHE- 
MATICS as well as a REFERENCE LIST OF SYM- 
BOLS for all grades of mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. Both of these publications are 
available in ink-print and Braille editions. 
This group has also produced THE NATIONAL 
BRAILLE CLUB MATHEMATICAL TABLES 
(Four-place Trigonometric Tables, Tables of 
Powers and Roots) in Braille and ink-print 
editions. Another valuable aid developed is 
the ink-print training manual for arithmetic. 
Recently completed is the ink-print edition of 
MATHEMATICAL CODES AND NEMETH CODE 
SYMBOLS for which the Braille edition is now 
in preparation. The American Printing 
House for the Blind makes these materials 
avaliable in the Braille editions. The achieve- 
ments of this remarkable group are out- 
standing contributions. A bald recital of the 
titles of these sorely needed manuals telescopes 
the hours of testing and refining and testing 
which lie behind these publications. 


It is this committee which is working with 
the Advisory Committee on Mathematical and 
Scientific Notation of the Braille Authority 
and Abraham Nemeth in the development of 
a standard code for mathematics and science. 
The National Braille Club proudly contributes 
one-half of the cost of this project as the re- 
sult of a special grant. We view this en- 
deavor as one of the finest examples of co- 
operation to speed the conclusion of materials 
needed by students. 


In another area, a manual for the use of 
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foreign language transcribers has been pro- 
duced by the Foreign Language Committee. 

To give further assistance, to individuals, 
the chairmen of the two above-mentioned 
committees endeavor individual 
questions submitted to them. 


to answer 


Other committees in special fields are being 
developed as rapidly as possible. The Record- 
ings Commitee is working on a manual. The 
Music Committee will undertake special pro}j- 
ects. The Bindery Committee has just com- 
piled a list of binderies throughout the coun- 
try. These services will be available to the 
members. 

I have spoken of the committee work in 
special fields. I would now like to call to your 
attention other activities on the national level. 
The Corresponding Secretary maintains a geo- 
graphic file classified by the skills of the 
members. This file is consulted when a 
transcriber is needed for a special skill or in 
a specific part of the country. This service 
has great possibilities but, as it becomes better 
known and used, it will have to be studied and 
expanded and highly organized. 


To keep the membership informed a Bulle- 
tin is published three times a year. This pub- 
lication carries news notes, information on 
new developments, and regular columns con- 
tributed by the Library of Congress, the Amert- 
can Printing House, the Chairman of the 
Braille Authority, and the Chairmen of the 
Recording, Foreign Languages, and Mathe- 
matical and Scientific Notation Committees. 
At one time, the Bwlletin carried a list of the 
transcribers’ names and the books they pro- 
duced. This information was sent to the edi- 
tor as a basis for determining eligibility for 
Merit Awards. Members, however, began 
using this information and sent requests to the 
Editor for help in locating books and elimt- 
nating needless duplication. The constant 
requests pointed up the need for an effective 
clearing house. These files were deposited at 
the American Printing House in an attempt to 
help develop the Central Catalog of Hand- 
copied Titles. 


A new approach tothe clearing-house prob- 
lem has been based upon the requests for 
permission to reproduce print books in other 
media. As no books should be produced with- 
out permission, volunteers have sent numerous 


requests to the various textbook publishers. 
The attempt to coordinate this phase of the 
work gave rise to a one-year experiment in 
which the Library of Congress and Recording 
for the Blind, Inc., were granted a blanket 
copyright clearance on textbooks published by 
members of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. Volunteers producing these books in 
Braille or by recording were then instructed to 
obtain permission from the agencies. This 
experiment worked so well that in January. 
1962, the arrangement was extended, the 
American Printing House was included in the 
clearance and a new system of reporting was 
developed. These new reports are forming 
the Central Catalog of Volunteer-Produced 
Textbooks maintained at the American Print- 
ing House. For granting this permission, the 
National Braille Club presented a certificate 
of appreciation to the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute during the Fifth National 
Conference in May, 1962. This forward step 
was possible because of cooperation between 
agencies. The National Braille Club was 
pleased to have a part in bringing about these 
developments. 


Mention of the Fifth National Conference 
brings comment on these important conven- 
tions which volunteers attend at their own 
expense to obtain answers to specific ques- 
tions, to participate in workshop discussions, 
and to attend general sessions. Over 500 per- 
sons contributed to the suggestions which 
will appear in printed PROCEEDINGS this fall. 
These PROCEEDINGS issued after each confer- 
ence provide an excellent source of informa- 
tion for members who cannot be present. 


For the majority of members who cannot 
attend our October and January meetings, the 
procedure of making tape recordings of the 
meetings available has been instituted. Though 
minutes are published, it has been felt that 
circulation of these tapes will help to develop 
a greater feeling of participation in the organi- 
zation. 


To promote a deeper sense of belonging, 
membership insignia are made available to any 
member in good standing who has been a 
member for at least one year. To recognize 
services rendered, Merit Award pins are pro- 
vided. Qualifications are established for the 
different types of services. A Braillist, for 
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example, must be certified by the Library of 
Congress, 
Braille, and meet membership requirements to 
be eligible for the first award. Requirements 
for special services and recorders are com- 
puted on the basis of hours. These pins rep- 
resent an invaluable contribution of service 
and are worn with pride. 


Through this national organization, tran- 
scribers have developed an identity as a co- 
hesive unit and have become a source to which 
the general public can turn for information 
on a worthwhile avocation. As a result of 
an article on transcribing in the October, 
1961 issue of Coronet magazine, over 600 
letters of inquiry have so far been received. 
All correspondence is being answered by the 
very active Public Relations Committee, and 
new workers are joining the field. 


As the organization has become better 
known, and has grown rapidly nationally and 
internationally, it has become necessary to re- 
vise the By-laws to allow for more membership 
participation, to develop a-~ Special Projects 
Committee, to establish a Legislative Com- 
mittee, and to begin work on an Information 
File which will contain information on tools 
and equipment, instruction manuals, catalogs 
and local listings, and other resources helpful 
in producing better materials. 


We have established a Special Study Com- 
mittee to examine our name, our philosophy, 
our policies, our practices and to determine 
ways we can function more effectively on the 
national level. Like all organizations in this 
era of change, we too have many problems. 
We are still too loosely knit. Well-meaning 
but independent action on the part of some 
of our members can cause unforeseen difficul- 
ties. Our many services are supported by 
small annual dues and great personal sacri- 


fices. As these services increase, so will their 
costs. We must soon reexamine our financial 
structure. 


The National Braille Club has a unique role 
to play in the field of work with the blind. 
We have our own particular niche in which 
we make our own particular contribution. We 
hope to learn more about other organizations 
and agencies and would like to know that this 
works both ways. We now hold memberships 
in the American Association of Instructors of 


have completed 2,500 pages of” 
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the Blind and the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, and our members 
serve on committees appointed by the Braille 
Authority. We are pleased that active mem- 
bers of these organizations and other agencies 
hold offices, serve on the Board of Directors 
and on committees of the National Braille 
Club. 

We offer a vital and necessary service, and 
we have not yet begun to realize our full po- 
tential. We can experiment, we can pioneer 
in special fields, we can act as a sounding 
board, we can act as a catalyst to stimulate new 
ideas. We are letter writers and questioners 
who seek the answer to problems in transcrib- 
ing and recording and producing large print 
—problems that pose no easy solutions. 

We are deeply concerned over needless and 
wasteful duplication. We are concerned 
about the quality of materials being produced. 
We are concerned about effective communica- 
tion. We would wish for more coordination 
on the national level among all agencies. We 
are interested in and offer our support to 
research. We are especially interested in re- 
search in the area of tactual reproduction of 
charts, graphs, illustrations and the like. 


We offer our services to those who need 
materials not available from any other source 
— whether they are in public schools, resi- 
dential schools, vocational schools, colleges and 
universities, libraries or whether they are re- 
quested for their individual use. Continued co- 
operation with professional agencies and organ- 
izations and with each other, plus the develop- 
ment of skills and techniques, will, indeed, 
make enrichment possible. 


Cooperation + Skills = Enrichment for 
Blind Persons. It also means enrichment for 
the volunteer and professional worker. My 
small role in the development of the National 
Braille Club has been a rich and rewarding 
experience. 

By the time of the Sixth National Confer- 
ence which will be held in Washington, D.C., 
in May, 1963, with the Library of Congress as 
host, we shall have solved some problems, 
continued to work on the same old ones, and 
discovered others. 

To quote from Georgie Lee Abel’s report 
in the PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE: 
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“As the skilled transcribers and professional 
workers continue to produce and locate books 
and other technical materials, they contribute 
specifically to the knowledge and culture of 
people who, because of these contributions, 
will have more to contribute to society.’ 


I close with the quotation from Antoine St. 
Exupery’s THE LITTLE PRINCE, which I think 
so well typifies the spirit of the volunteers — 


‘St is only with the heart that one sees rightly. 


What is essential is invisible to the eyes”. 


MINUTES OF 1962 CONVENTION 


The Thirty-sixth Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Workers for the Blind was 
convened in Cleveland, Ohio, at the Pick- 
Carter Hotel, beginning at 8:00 p.m., Sunday, 
July 8, 1962. The Opening Session (for 
papers and reports, see pages 1-10) was 
followed by an informal reception sponsored 
by the Host Committee. 

There were four General Sessions of the 
Convention (for papers, see pages 1-44 and 
62-106), plus one Special Session comprising 
a presentation of the “Anne Sullivan Macy 
Service for Deaf-blind Persons” (see pages 
45-61). The Membership Luncheon (see 
pages 140-147), and the Ambrose M. Shotwell 
Memorial Banquet (see pages 148-153), were 
held, respectively, on Monday, July 9, and the 
evening of July 12. 

The organizational meetings of the six new 
Special Interest Groups, as designated by the 
new Constitution and By-laws adopted at the 
1961 Convention, were convened, beginning at 
2:15 p.m., on Monday afternoon, July 9, for 
the purpose of election of officers (Chairman 
and Secretary), for the 1962-63 year, plus 
Group Representatives on the General Pro- 
gram Committee for the 1963 Convention. 
(See pages 247-9, for members so elected ). 
The remainder of Monday afternoon and eve- 
ning was devoted to individual Special In- 
terest Group meetings (see pages 154-173, 
for papers). An Open Forum discussion on 
Braille was offered to the membership on the 
evening of July 10, by the AAIB-AAWB 
Braille Authority. 

The three Business Sessions of the member- 
ship were held on the afternoon of July 10, 
and the mornings of July 12 and 13, as fol- 
lows: 


First Business Session: 

This session, chaired by Miss Marjorie S. 
Hooper, President-elect, consisted of the Re- 
ports of the AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority, 
the Legislative Committee, and Committee on 
Administrative Structure and Fiscal Control. 


(For the reports as adopted, see pages 113- 
116; 123-128, and. 116-117):  Ascaspart of 
the Report of the Legislative Committee, a 
first reading was given of a “Statement of 
Principles acd Policies of the AAWB on Serv- 
ices and Benefits to Blind and Visually Im- 
paired Persons,’ which was subsequently pre- 
sented to the membership of the Resolutions 
Committee for adoption on Thursday, July 12. 


Second Business Session: 


The Second Business Session was chaired 
by President Jake Jacobson. The first half 
of the program consisted of reports from in- 
ternational and national organizations and 
agencies (see pages 131-139), followed by 
the Reports of the Ethics Committee, Ethics 
Study Committee, and Resolutions Committee, 
(see pages 117-119, 119-122, and 130) the 
first two being adopted without discussion. 

The three resolutions comprising the Re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee were pre- 
sented individually, the first two being adopted 
unanimously without discussion. The third 
resolution, comprising the “Statement of Prin- 
ciples and Policies of the AAWB on Services 
and Benefits to Blind and Visually Impaired 
Persons,” met with the general approval and 
appreciation of the membership as meeting a 
real need for a policy statement for the Asso- 
ciation. Time was given for explanation, in- 
terpretation and discussion of all facets of the 
statement, with only one amendment being 
approved as follows: 

Upon motion of Mrs. Juliet Bindt, duly 
seconded, it was voted that a sentence be 
added, under the section on ‘Standards of 
Service,” to the effect that “Public relations 
and fund-raising should be conducted so as 
to portray a dignified image of the blind 
person.” 

With this amendment, the resolution was 
unanimously adopted as printed on pages 
182-186. 

In accordance with constitutional provision, 
Mr. Gordon L. Joyner, Chairman of the 
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Nominating Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for election for the 
next year, which slate had duly been presented 
at the end of the first General Session on 
Monday, July 9: 


Mr. Louis H. Rives. Jr., Corporate Secretary 
Mr. Geo. Werntz, Jr., Corporate Treasurer 


There being no nominations from the floor 
for either post, these gentlemen were re- 
elected to their respective positions 
one-year term. 

President Jacobson then explained to the 
membership the need to elect a full comple- 
ment of five members to the Ethics Committee, 
i.e., Mr. Voorhees term was expiring auto- 
matically, Mr. Harshbarger (elected for five 
years in 1961) had found it necessary to re- 
sign, and the terms of the other three mem- 
bers (Mr. Green, Miss Hooper, and Mr. 
Jahoda), had been made in 1961 by presiden- 
tial appointment for one year only. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Jacobson began the presentation of the names 
of the slate of members of the Committee for 
election, starting with that of Mr. Arthur L. 
Voorhees for a term of five years. Nomina- 
tions were then opened to the floor. Mr. H. 
Smith Shumway, duly seconded, nominated 
Mr. William J. Ferrell. Mr. Jacobson there- 
upon explained that the name of Mr. Ferrell 
was included among the other four people to 
be presented by the Board for election. Mr. 
Shumway asked that his nomination stand, 
and the resulting vote reelected Mr. Voorhees 
for a five-year term. 


for a 


The names, and proposed terms of office, 
of the other four members were then pre- 
sented : 


Mr. Milton A. Jahoda, for four years 

Mr. Britt L. Green, for three years 

Mr. McAllister C. Upshaw, for two years 
Mr. William J. Ferrell, for one year 


There being no nominations from the floor 
for any of the four terms, upon motion of 
Dr. Francis J. Cummings, duly seconded, the 
entire remaining slate was unanimously 
elected. 


Third Business Session: 


The Third Business Session, chaired by 
President Jacobson, was opened with Reports 


from the Home Teacher Certification Com- 
mittee, Necrology Committee, Treasurer, and 
Board of Directors, all of which reports were 
duly adopted (see pages 122-123, 129, 110- 
112, and 110, for reports). 


NOTES: 


1. Following the adoption of the Report 
of the Home Teacher Certification Committee, 
Mr. Harold Richterman asked whether the 
report presented was the total report of the 
Committee, or whtther it was a revision of 
a much larger original report. Upon assur- 
ance by Mrs. Sarah Wallace, member of the 
Committee, that the only change made from 
the original report was in the qualifications 
for certification in the United States, President 
Jacobson instructed that the Report as read be 
published in the printed PROCEEDINGS. 


2. Following the reading of the Treasurer’s 
Report, President Jacobson answered a ques- 
tion from the floor by stating that the financial 
condition of the organization, in the opinion 
of the Board of Directors, did not yet war- 
rant funding of Life Membership fees, but 
that it was hoped to accomplish this gradu- 
ally in the next few years. Only income 
earned on Life Memberships will, therefore, 
be available for operations. 


Another floor question concerned expense 
items for the AAIB-AAWB Braille Authority. 
Miss Marjorie S. Hooper, as a member of the 
Authority, asked to reply for the President, 
stating that the funds provided jointly by the 
AAIB and AAWB are used solely for the ex- 
penses of advisory committees and consultants 
working on special facets of the Authority’s 
work, and that no part is used for payment 
of the travel or expenses of the Authority 
members themselves, such expenses being fi- 
nanced by the agencies which employ the 
Authority members. Miss Hooper further 
stated that the reason the AAIB and AAWB 
are assuming the cost of financing the advisory 
committees of the Braille Authority is because 
the Authority itself exists only as the appointed 
agent of the two Associations, which together 
are the final authority on matters of Braille 
in the United States. 


The meeting was then thrown open for the 
presentation of invitations for future conven- 
tions (beyond 1963 and 1964, invitations for 
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which had been accepted by previous conven- 


tions for Seattle, Washington, and New York . 


City respectively). Mr. Claude Tynar, State 
Supervisor of Services for the Blind in Denver, 
Colorado, presented an invitation for 1965, 
complete with information as to hotel prices, 
etc. Upon motion of Dr. Norman Yoder, 
seconded by Mr. Fuller Hale, the invitation 
was unanimously accepted. 

Miss Marjorie S. Hooper, Braille and Large 
Type Editor of the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, presented 


an invitation for 1966 on behalf of the Print- 
ing House. 
| Wells, seconded by Miss Viola Ladener, the 
| invitation was unanimously accepted. 
| Norman Yoder thereupon moved that the in- 
| vitation be accepted on the basis that the 
| Executive Secretary investigate with the proper 
| authorities 
| rates and facilities which would be accept- 
| able. 

| passed. 


Upon motion of Miss Myrtle 
DE 
in Louisville concerning hotel 
This motion was duly seconded and 


Mr. A. N. Magill, Managing Director of 


_ the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
| Toronto, Ontario, then presented an invita- 


tion for 1968, on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the Institute, 
to be held at the Royal York Hotel, where 
the 1937 Convention of the Association had 
been held with much success. Upon motion 
of Mr. Fuller Hale, duly seconded, the invita- 
tion was approved by acclimation. 


Mr. Jacobson reported that an invitation 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, 
Oregon, had been considered by the Board 
with the recommendation that a letter be sent 
to them expressing appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation for their invitation, and with the 
thought that probably by the early 1970’s we 
should like to take advantage of their hos- 
pitality. 

Dr. Gordon Connor, Executive Secretary, 
then reported that there had been a total of 
592 registered for the Convention. 

There being no response for a request for 
further business from the floor, the 36th Con- 
vention was adjourned at 10:45 am., July 
Pye OGZ, 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louis H. Rives, Jr., Secretary 


REPORTS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, TREASURER 
AND 
STANDING AND CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Gordon B. Connor, Ed.D., Executive Secretary 


Of necessity, this will be a brief report of 
your Board of Directors. 


At the meeting of your Board of Directors 
in Washington, D.C., on November 3, 1961, 
the resignation of Mr. Hulen C. Walker as 
Executive Secretary was accepted, and Louis H. 
Rives, Jr., the Corporate Secretary of the As- 
sociation, was designated as Acting Executive 
Secretary. The Acting Executive Secretary 
was instructed to receive applications for the 
post of Executive Secretary, the applications 
then to be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for selection. On February 22, Dr. 
Gordon B. Connor was appointed Executive 
Secretary effective, July 1, 1962. 


As you know, your Board has been ex- 
tremely active in terms of legislative affairs. 
You have already heard the report of the 
Legislative Committee, including the State- 
ment of Principles and Policies of the Ameri- 
can Association of Workers for the Blind. 

You have heard a report on the affairs of 
the Home Teachers’ Project. 


The other project, which is being carried 
out jointly between the Federal Office of Vo- 


cational Rehabilitation and the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, we 
refer to as the Library Project. Just a brief 
report on the status of this project. In July 
1961, the project was approved by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., under the sponsorship of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. This 
project anticipates the compilation of an ano- 
tated and historical bibliography on the world- 
wide development of mankind’s attitudes 
toward, and the care of, blind persons. The 
Project Director is Miss Isabella S$. Diamond, 
who for 25 years was the Librarian with 
the United States Treasury Department at 
Washington. 

It is to be hoped that material which will 
be helpful to all present and future workers 
in all fields of work with blind persons can 
be included in this annotation and bibliogra- 
phical study. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gordon B. Connor, Ed.D., Executive 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
George Werntz, Jr., Treasurer, AAWB 


Executive Vice-president, The Seeing Eye, Morristown, New Jersey 


At our meeting in St. Louis last year, my 
worthy and esteemed predecessor, Mr. Philip 
Harrison of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, pre- 


sented on July 14 a report for a 12-month 


period ending June 30, 1961. Under the new 


Constitution, however, our fiscal year now 
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coincides with the calendar year. This in 
many ways is indeed a blessing, for whereas 
Mr. Harrison had only two weeks to prepare 
his report, we now have and will have in the 
future six months to prepare reports based on 


professional auditors’ reports. 


- Bobys, Switkes, Noble, and Brotman. 


ington firm of certified public accountants, 
This 
audit, of course, covers only the last six months 
of 1961, July 1 through December 31 — 
sometimes referred to as the ‘lost six months,” 
not the /ast six months but the Jost six months. 


We have in our hands a fully audited state- 


I wish to read to you the highlights of this 
ment of operations prepared by the Wash- 


statement. First is a statement of operations: 


| 
Statement of operations: 


Cash in the bank July 1, 1961 


ee ee a a $ 7,667.16 
| RECEIPTS — AAWB operating account 
| PeereTPEMPMTCTIDCTS IIPS | w=. cove coco sgeec ook cn noc ose tence eelev evcevecensecencnene $ 1,470.00 
: (eS a eo aia a a rk eee 2,405.00 
Susie and Agency memberships ............-....-..-.----.-+--s---0-s0: 7,832.50 
Convention registration and exhibit space ................:-..------2-<<-+ 297.50 
© OU, SUL OILS acd Sel ef ee RS a ee aaE ae 150.00 
(ei 12 SSSR SS eee Ra lenge ga el Mite aM idl each sth hears AR 308.00 
SCS SU LESS S0 010. A a aaa eS ee eae ae 101.34 
RII OU SS cel 2a coe 5h keds oaks aaaen se. StU oe a 194.27 
Redeposited expenses from operating account — 
| feaurned by Mr: Hulen C. Walker -........00c4 cece 447.00 
term) LEASUEY DONS oe aan oz tc pans Yon cee eb encnnsts states 50.15 
| PTpEUGAC BSE CELTILCALCS .-. ac. --cdvno cee 2ncap-nons-ccd idbdceeosdeeaase-Seedee 1.00 
| WM EPIC DE TIOU ooo. eocca-- gees -« nesceonenanceteesendbececeseccaseecacstsce ces oerecteemecracensee = $13,256.76 
In addition we received grants from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for two projects currently in progress under AAWB’s direction: The Home 
Teachers’ Project and the Library Project: 
PPR FENCIS UP LOFCCt oll 2s 25k. -o ts... WER A. $ 8,266.68 
ee tO eco. 25. Le 2. eee tds 20,480.00 $28,746.68 
otalstunaseavailable, including cash balance catfied OVEL .......-.....,-------eccscevecenenteens $49,670.60 
| DISBURSEMENTS against this six months ended December 30, 1961 are as follows: 
emrcerca a ies AAW DB ACCOUNT 51 .-c:k ic oho cnn cde becbebatee stokes $ 4,133.32 
Poeeeg sh Se een ae en eee ene Ok} Manse Trg 1,566.25 
Pree oo cg lo oe ee er ES ee 234.57 
Teron ey St TUR ce ne aie ae A Fk Ai SE 326.05 
re Orta ne PRR Bh 8 TBE SP sp ope cenenstnsenontnennsiesed 583.50 
COTS CSRS 5 AO ee re IY i Uh eg Ba. 5 nds ast nn 534.94 
Aman DB) Braille. Authority: ....<02-:.4-..:.-222.008-.1gp222 500.00 
Ee oy SSRIS: GEST 6 ca oy Gor Reet creas 450.00 
Shes voce Tec I gee aneieee ee Oe ate name eer eer a0 Aime Renee BEE 375.00 
ea eres ee 8K EE nn BNE EE 41.00 
er AI ROR OTCSS Hc 205 255 Orns Lee = wap lass ee RNa 136.80 
Deen DOO INS 26.06 15.40.0005 0 Spee kc o ees. anette Be 276.50 
eteementeaud social Security ¢..02..0.202..-...20. Mogae. 172.90 
Peete anne Teme ee IOS Fen 0le es. abate. eee. tees 10.26 


riz 
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Total expenses in AAWB operations 


otal: spentytf PLojects cet a1ecaectcreernprcrsecarest az neers 


Total all expenditures 
Compared with total funds available 


Cash in bank at end of six months ending December 31 


il AAA ee, Se $ 9,341.09 © 
savenvateqhenesderseranctyiacues ecres=s0ye: =a ana $20,949.00 — 


Lag Cibedgesienaeceeseas# ese ce- neta aes ae $30,290.09 
49,670.60 © 


ne ee ee 


When your new officers took over last year, it was necessary to prepare a 


budget for a six-month period already in progress. 
vepsiéesseeecnwoncdesieeceseh alle <oks rr $29,810.00 


expenses would be 


As we have reported above, expenses actually were 


For the period ending six months we can, therefore, report a solvency of 


We estimated our 


atesnenastelajene ods os qnameneenagse tanner $30,290.09 
spies $19,380.51 


On a statement of assets and liabilities, our total assets and net worth are derived in this 
fashion. I read the statement of cash in the Union Trust Company of Washington, D.C.: 


Cash 


U. S. Treasury 244% Treasury Bonds at face value 


Estimated value of furniture and fixtures 


Total of 


Against which there are liabilities of ........ 


Making the net worth of your organization on December 31, 1961 


That concludes the report for the six-month 
period, but I think you would be interested 
to know just a brief estimate of our standing 
at the present time. 


Your Board of Directors authorized and di- 
rected us to dispose of the 244% Treasury 
bonds, which Mr. Rives and I did. They 
had not yet reached maturity so they were 
sold for $7,246.00. That cash realized has 
been invested in a savings and loan account 
fully insured at 414% interest. 


We are hoping to have during the coming 
year a quarterly financial statement made to 
our Board of Directors which will make the 
matter of reporting at the end of the year a 
much simpler task. 


We have conservatively anticipated income 
for AAWB operations for this full fiscal year 
of $26,210.00, based on membership pri- 
marily. For the first six months of this new 
fiscal year ending June 30, we had taken in 
$13,893.00 for AAWB activities, just a little 
more than half of our anticipated income. We 
have also received from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation toward the two special 
projects another $20,542.00. Our total in- 


bus NS 2 $19,380.51 


Be Reais eatin Alea $19,380.00 
Sat Goa hiein se 7,700.00 
eres ee eee 4,000.00 
sontevtesnaseserrennacenecnss svach'ss\dne pa eee aun $31,080.10 
wanngcctnanaachbnciteacidennesehiee-taaas aetna $ 649.99 
mer ee as ee $30,430.11 
[piercer 


come from all sources for the six-month period, ~ 


therefore, is approximately $34,500. 


Our AAWB operating budget for the new ~ 
fiscal year calls for expenditures of $31,470.00 — 
and at the half-way point we have spent a 
little more than one-third of that or $11,-— 


276.00. 
now been operating without an administrative 


But bear in mind, we have up to © 


head and without the many activities and ex- — 


penses that a full-time administrator gener- 
ates. 


Approximately $37,000.00 will be — 


spent on the research projects of which $20,-— 


542.00 has already been expended. In one 
of the research projects, we receive our money 


in advance; in the other, we receive it after — 


the fact, after we have performed the work 
we are contracted to do. 

On June 30, 1962 we had in cash $18, 
353.94, in the Federal Savings and Loan as- 
count $7,227.51, in the petty cash account 
$27.82, or total assets of $25,609.27 for the 
first half of the fiscal year. 

This concludes the reading of the Treas- 
urer’s report, Mr. President. 


Respectfully submitted, 
George Werntz, Jr., Treasurer 


| 
\ 
| 
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REPORT OF THE AAIB-AAWB BRAILLE AUTHORITY 


Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
Librarian, Jewish Guild for the Blind, New York, New York 


The primary effort of the Braille Authority 
during the past year has been directed toward 
the establishment, development and guidance 


of advisory committees of specialists and ex- 
_perts versed in research techniques, tactual 
| representations, and Braille code structuring. 
| From the enthusiastic response to invitations 
| to serve, it is apparent that workers with and 
| for the blind fully recognize the importance of 
a far-reaching program of prescribing specific 
guide lines for the utilization of embossed 
matter as a vital social, cultural, educational, 
| and economic tool. 


Before entering upon a progress report, it 
is well to reemphasize that the authority on 


| Braille in the United States rests with the 
| AAIB and the AAWB, and that all final de- 
| cisions for the adoption or rejection of the 
_ various Braille codes lies only with the two 
| Associations. 


The Braille Authority acts as 
the agent of the Associations, and has been 
delegated responsibility for the orderly de- 


_velopment of codes through research and 


study. Advisory Committees, responsible to 
the Braille Authority, have been organized to 
aid in the study of the music, mathematics and 


| science codes; to develop standard textbook 


formats; to recommend areas of research; and 
to assist in the formulation and adoption of 
procedures and codes which would best meet 
the problems involved. By actively partici- 
pating in the deliberations of the Advisory 
Committees, the Authority is enabled to keep 
abreast of the thinking and suggestions of its 
consultants, and, after due consideration, can 
more adequately approve recommendations for 
final adoption to the two Associations. 
Despite pressures for quick decisions for the 
sake of expediency, the primary obligation of 
the Braille Authority is to base all recom- 
mendations upon serious, considered thinking 
and study or changes in or additions to exist- 
ing or proposed codes or standard procedures. 
The problems being investigated are of long 


standing, and their final, official resolvement 
must result from scientific research and an- 
alysis of all known facets of any given prob- 
lem. Although the same result may be ac- 
complished in several ways, any code finally 
adopted should be based upon its effectiveness 
in communicating ideas and concepts to the 
“average” Braille reader and not to the inept 
or brilliant. 


Research. Many existing procedures and 
codes have been brought into usage as the re- 
sult of precedent and opinion without due 
regard for legibility or utility. In recognition 
of this fact, and as a supporting arm to all of 
its committees, the Authority has enlisted the 
council and aid of an outstanding group of 
administrators and research specialists who 
have accepted appointment to the Advisory 
Committee on Research. 

Among the points to be studied in attempt- 
ing to give the Braille reader access to the 
same information as is available to the sighted 
reader are: an examination of Braille and 
graphic configurations for legibility; principles 
for the development and standardization of 
Braille codes which are unambiguous and 
highly communicable; an examination of the 
perceptual factors in finger reading; and the 
study of techniques for teaching efficient tactual 
reading. 

During the two sessions already convened, 
the Committee has defined its area of respon- 
sibility and has made important progress in 
designating research problems. As a code for 
technique is developed, it stands ready to 
prescribe the appropriate procedures for re- 
search and testing. It has also undertaken 
to establish a reference file of all completed, 
current, of contemplated research projects 
which relate to Braille codes or tactual read- 


ing. 
The Advisory Committee on Research is 
comprised of: 
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Robert S. Bray, Chief, Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., Chairman 


John W. Jones, Consultant on the Visually 
Handicapped, Office of Education, Dept. 
of HEW, Washington, D.C., Secretary 


C. Warren Bledsoe, Assistant to Chief, 
Services to the Blind, OVR, Dept. of 
HEW, Washington, D.C. 


Carl J. Davis, Head, Dept. of Psychology 
& Guidance, Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Dr. Milton D. Graham, Director, Division 
of Research & Statistics, AFB, New York, 
NS 


Dr. Carson Y. Nolan, Director of Educa- 
tional Research, APH, Louisville, Ky. 


Literary Braille. A new advance in the 
literary Braille code has been achieved after 
two years of negotiations with the British 
Braille Practices Sub-Committee of the British 
National Uniform Type Committee, and the 
Braille Authority recommends to the Associa- 
tions the adoption of the following four 
items for inclusion into this code: 


1. The ditto sign should be represented in 
Braille by dot 5 followed by dot 2 in 
two consecutive cells. This sign should 
always be preceded and followed by one 
blank space. 


2. The phonetic symbol for the schwa 
should be represented by the full cell of 
six dots followed by the letter ‘a’. 


3. The Braille sign to represent the French 
nasal N, for pronunciation, should be 
represented by the capitalized letter N. 


4. Dot 2 should be used to introduce a 
Greek letter or a group of unspaced 
Greek letters which appear in literary 
context. 


If these additions to the literary code are 
approved by the Associations, the Braille 
Authority would like, with the approval of 
the AAIB and AAWB, to issue a revision of 
the official literary code ENGLISH BRAILLE, 
AMERICAN EDITION — 1959, _ including 
therein the 1960 Addendum of corrections 
and the above four new additions to the code. 

As a continuing service to publishers, tran- 
scribers, and Braille readers, the Braille 


Authority has made itself available for con- 
ventions, forums, and group meetings and has 
rendered interpretations of the rules of liter- 
ary Braille to the field at large. 


Music. 
Committee on Braille Music Notation, the Di- 
vision for the Blind of the Library of Con- 
gress has approved the inclusion in its services 
of the certification of Braille music trans- 
scribers. With the aid of the Music Advi- 
sory Committee, test material is being de- 
veloped to be used for the examination upon 
which certification is to be based. The 
Library of Congress should be congratulated 
upon taking this invaluable step in assuring 
the highest standards for music Braille trans- 
scriptions. 


A new, corrected edition of the REVISED 
INTERNATIONAL MANUAL OF BRAILLE 
MUSIC NOTATION, 1956 has been pub- 
lished by the American Printing House for 
the Blind. The Braille Authority recommends 
its approval for use as the official text on 
music notation for the United States. 


The Advisory Committee on Braille Music 
Notation is comprised of: 


Edward W. Jenkins, Music Department, 
Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass., Chairman 


Mrs. Nelle H. Edwards, Head of Stereo- 
graph Department, American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary 


George G. Bennette, Director of The Light- 
house Music School, New York, N.Y. 


Leonard J. Chard, Music Director, Michigan 
School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich. 


Robert Robitaille, Music Consultant, Ca- 
nadian National Institute for the Blind, 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


L. W. Rodenberg, Illinois Braille and Sight 
Saving School, Jacksonville, II. 


Textbook Format. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Textbook Format is engaged in ex- 
amining all phases of ink-print presentation 
and format with a view to establishing clear 
and meaningful procedures which will assure 
standard techniques for reproduction into 
Braille. Principles are being drawn for the 
handling of two- and three-dimensional illus- 


At the request of the Advisory — 


| 


| trations, 
| 


foreign languages, etc. 
is to develop through study and research the 
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tabular materials, diacritics, pho- 
netics, references, notes, ink-print pagination, 
The primary problem 


most effective method of procedure which will 
_be intelligible to the finger reader. 
work of this committee progresses, techniques 


As the 


will be established which will prove of real 


value in the education of blind people in both 


residential and integrated school systems. The 
Advisory Committee on Format is comprised 


| of: 


Dr. Doris L. Gray, Assistant Professor of 
Special Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Yeshiva University, New 
N.Y., Chairman 

Dr. Carson Y. Nolan, Director of Educa- 
tional Research, APH, Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary 


Barney Mamet, Braille Proofreader, Private 
Tutor, Associated Blind, New York, N.Y. 


Loraine P. Murin, Teacher for the Visually 
Handicapped, Board of Education, West- 
port, Conn. 


Mrs. Grace Napier, Itinerant Teacher of 


the Blind (on leave of absence), New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind, Newark, 


N.]. 
Mrs. Virginia Sharoff, Coordinator of 
Transcribing Services, IHB, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Mrs. Theodore Stone, Former Co-Chairman 
of Transcribing Services, Johanna Bureau 
No. 9, United Order of True Sisters, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mathematics and Science. The Advisory 


‘Committee on Mathematics and Scientific 
|Notation has spent considerable time in the 
linvestigation of all avaliable materials in these 
‘fields in 


order to discover comparative 
strengths and weaknesses as well as to give 
adequate opportunity to advocates of com- 
peting systems, both here and abroad, to pre- 


sent their points of view. It was finally con- 


‘cluded that the Nemeth Code contained the 
lsoundest principles upon which the most ef- 
fective code could be developed. 


The prin- 
ciples envisoned were: the logical development 


lof the code from arithmetic through the 


sciences, expandability to provide the inclusion 
of new symbols in mathematics and the 


BS 


sciences, accurate correlation of print and 


’ Braille representation, and maximum legibility. 


The Committee then bent its efforts toward 
the preparation of a word-by-word draft of the 
arithmetic portion of the code. At the con- 
clusion of the second full three-day period of 
work, it was brought to the realization that, 
because of the time available for meetings, 
the complete code would not be ready for 
testing for at least five years or longer under 
present procedures. After discussion with the 
Chairman of the National Braille Club Com- 
mittee on Mathematics and Scientific Nota- 
tion, a proposal was made to enlist the co- 
operation and assistance of this group to work 
in conjunction with the Advisory Committee 
on Mathematics of the Braille Authority. As 
part of the proposal, the Services of Mr. 
Abraham Nemeth, the originator of the 
Nemeth Code of Braille Mathematics, were 
to be engaged in drawing up the word-by- 
word provisions of a mathematics code which 
was to be developed on the basis of the study 
and recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Mathematics of the Braille Author- 
ity. Through formal agreement between the 
Executive Committee of the National Braille 
Club and the Braille Authority it was agreed: 


1. That both committees would act jointly 
in directing the development of the code. 


2. That a fund of $1500 would be set up to 
pay Mr. Nemeth, half of which would be 
provided by the National Braille Club 
and half by the two Associations. 


3. That the fund so established would be 
administered jointly by the Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Mathematics 
of the Braille Authority and the Chair- 
man of the National Braille Club Com- 
mittee on Mathematics and Scientific No- 
tation. 


Through this noteworthy program of co- 
operation, it is envisioned that the complete 
Braille mathematics and science codes can be 
fully developed and tested within a period of 
two years or less. The Braille Authority 
wishes to take this opportunity to express its 
appreciation to the National Braille Club for 
their outstanding cooperation and assistance in 
expediting the completion of these urgently 
needed codes. 
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The Advisory Committee on Mathematics 
and Scientific Notation is comprised of: 


Dr. Robert E. Bruce, Teacher of Science 
and Mathematics, Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va., Chairman 


Mrs. A. B. Clark, Chairman, Mathematics 
Committee of the National Braille Club, 
Inc., Butler, N.J. 


Paul C. Mitchell, Assistant Principal, New 
York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, New York, N.Y. 


Abraham Nemeth, Instructor of Mathe- 
matics, Detroit University, Detroit, Mich. 


Kenneth R. Ingham, Graduate Student, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Farl Nickerson, Graduate Student, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

The tasks assigned to the Braille Authority 

can be brought to completion only through 
the assistance and cooperation of agencies and 
individuals with the capacity to contribute 
knowledge and support. The members of the 
Braille Authority welcome this opportunity 
on behalf of themselves and the Associations 
to express deepest gratitude to those who 
have already given so willingly of their time 
and experience. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman 
Maxine B. Dorf, Co-Chairman 
Marjorie S. Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
AND FISCAL CONTROL 


Allan W. Sherman, Chairman 
Executive Director, New York Association for the Blind 
New York, New York 


The committee which rewrote the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Association which you 
approved last year in St. Louis, and under 
which you are now operating, has continued 
to work this year, but at a markedly reduced 
pace. We have had much correspondence 
among members, but we have had only two 
meetings this year, one on April 23rd and one 
on July 9th. 

At our meeting on April 23rd, we discussed 
various aspects of the new organization in 
action. There are problems of organization 
to be resolved, difficulties with groups to be 
worked out, but it is the Committee’s con- 
sidered judgment that, given time and sound 
direction by our Executive Secretary, these 
specifics will be worked out. 

We discussed possible modifications to 
provide a plan of regional groupings and 
meetings. After considerable exploration, we 
decided to make no recommendations at this 
time for a plan for regional meetings. We 
feel that there is a need for such meetings and 
that there is a real interest in them. There 


are problems which have to be worked out, 
and there needs to be expression through 
groups concerning regional meetings and the 
development of affiliated local, state or re- 
gional groups. The Committee recommends 
that further consideration of a regional plan 
of organization be given during the coming 
year by the Association, and with the assistance 
of the Executive Secretary and in a manner to 
be determined by the President and the Board 
of Directors. 

At the last convention meeting in St. Louis, 
Mr. Shumway of Wyoming presented a reso- 
lution to the Association which suggested that 
financing of AAWB be accomplished by allo- 
cating to it a certain percentage of funds 
raised by the American Foundation for the 
Blind through its national fund-raising cam- 
paign. The Resolutions Committee referred 
this matter to the Committee on Structure and 
Fiscal Control. ; 

This plan was given very careful considera- 
tion by our Committee. After discussion, the 
idea of such a financing plan was rejected by 


: 
| 


the Committee for what it considered sound 


and reasoned judgments. We felt that AAWB~ 


should not be financed by a single organiza- 
tion and that its base of support should be 
much broader. The Committee felt that such 
a financing plan would place the Association 
in a position of dependency, financially and 
policy-wise, which would deprive the Associa- 
tion of its right to act independently and to 
pursue a course of action which might be 
contrary to its single benefactor’s policies and 
commitments. Therefore, we hereby refer this 
resolution back to the Resolutions Committee 
with the recommendation that this plan not 
be given further consideration. 


Now having completed the charge given to 
it by the President of the Association two 
years ago, following the Miami Convention, 
the Committee requests that it be dismissed. 
We hope that we have served the Associa- 


tion well, and that a sound base has been 
laid for future growth and development of 
the Association. Members of our Committee 
stand ready to assist in interpreting the new 
Constitution and By-laws, and we, together 
or individually, stand ready to work on these 
or related matters at the request of the 
Board of Directors or the President. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Allan W. Sherman, Chairman 
M. Robert Barnett 

Reverend Thomas J. Carroll 
Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D. 
Howard H. Hanson 
Marjorie S. Hooper 

Arthur N. Magill 

Louis H. Rives, Jr. 

Mrs. Geraldine Rougagnac 
Peter J. Salmon, LL.D. 

H. A. Wood 


REPORT OF ETHICS COMMITTEE 


Arthur L. Voorhees, Chairman 


Program Specialist in Vocational and Rehabilitation Services 


American Foundation for the Blind 
New York, New York 


The past year has been an extremely busy 
one for the Ethics Committee. Two meet- 
ings, with 100 per cent attendance, were held 
for the purpose of reviewing and acting upon 
applications for the Seal of Good Practice. 
One meeting was held in Washington, D.C., 
for two days in order that the three new 
members of the Committee might have an 
opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the application review procedure and 
the functioning of the Committee. 

We are deeply gratified to have been in- 
vited to participate in the two meetings of the 
Ethics Study Committee. Four of us attended 
the first meeting in Chicago and three of us 
attended the second meeting with the Board 
of Directors in New York. At each meeting 
we were privileged to have an opportunity to 
share in all of the discussions. Consequently, 
we feel that the Report of the Ethics Study 
Committee reflects the thinking of the Ethics 


Committee. We wholeheartedly endorse that 
Report and hope that the membership of the 
Association will not only accept it but will 
see fit to act favorably upon the recommenda- 
tions. 

We must all realize the limitations which 
the provisions of the Code impose upon the 
Ethics Committee. Further, it is essential that 
the membership appreciates the fact that the 
lack of time and money precludes on-the-spot 
observation of the operation of certain agen- 
cies and organizations whose conformity to 
the Code may be in question. Therefore, the 
Committee must rely largely on the informa- 
tion contained in the applications for the Seal 
of Good Practice. 

Although last year’s Report indicated that 
four new members would have to be elected 
to the Ethics Committee, your Chairman pre- 
vailed upon Miss Hooper to serve for one 
more year. While her acceptance at the time 
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was recognized to be a real sacrifice on her 
part, the subsequent administrative changes 
in our Washington office made her member- 
ship on the Committee even more important 
than was originally anticipated. We all owe 
our deep gratitude to Miss Hooper for her 
yeoman service. 

Last year a series of unavoidable and un- 
fortunate circumstances made it necessary to 
appoint three members to the Ethics Com- 
mittee, each for a term of one year. In addi- 
tion, because of personal reasons and the dif- 
ficulty of receiving permission for out-of-state 
travel, Mr. Harshbarger found it necessary to 
resign from the Committee. Consequently, 
later this morning you will be asked to elect 
five persons to membership on the Commit- 
tee for terms varying from one to five years. 
Since the work of this Committee is so di- 
rectly involved with the maintenance and 
improvement of standards for providing serv- 
ices to the blind persons, it is urged that your 
choice be made after very careful deliberation. 

As Chairman of the Ethics Committee, may 
I take this opportunity to thank all of the 
members for the splendid cooperation which 
was accorded me during the past year. I hope 
that after this year’s election the stability of 


the Committee membership will be reestab- 
lished. 

For your information, a tabular report is 
attached of the disposition of this year’s ap- 
plications for the Seal of Good Practice. In 
summary, a total of 34 applications were re- 
viewed : 


3 new applications were approved 
26 renewal applications were approved 
new application was disapproved 
renewal application was disapproved 


new application was withdrawn 


NO -| | Ke 


renewal applications are awaiting final 
decision. 


Finally, I would like to thank. all of you | 
for the many courtesies that you have ex- — 


tended to me while I have been a member 
of the Committee. It has been a privilege 
to work for and with you. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur L. Voorhees, Chairman 

Marjorie S. Hooper, Secretary 

Britt L. Green 

V. S. Harshbarger 

Milton A. Jahoda 


DISPOSITION OF APPLICATIONS FOR SEAL OF GOOD PRACTICE 


(3) 


American Foundation for the Blind 
American Printing House for the Blind 
Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind 


(5) 


8th Year Renewals 


7th Year Renewals 


PAB Blair Centre 

Cincinnati Association for the Blind 
Guide Dogs for the Blind 

Industrial Home for the Blind 
Jewish Guild for the Blind 


(4) 

Allen County (Indiana) League for the 
Blind 

Canadian National Institute for the Blind 

Cleveland Society for the Blind 

John Milton Society, New York 


6th Year Renewals 


5th Year Renewals (5) 

Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind 

Connecticut Board of Education of the 
Blind 

Florida Council for the Blind 

Second Sight Guide-Dog Foundation for 
the Blind 


Youngstown Society for the Blind 


(5) 

Blinded Veterans Association 

Christian Record Benevolent Association 
Delaware Commission for the Blind 

PAB Hazleton Branch 

North Carolina Commission for the Blind 


3rd Year Renewals (1) 
Guiding Eyes for the Blind 


4th Year Renewals 
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| 

2nd Year Renewals (3) 
| Houston-Harris County (Texas) Lighthouse 
Library of Congress, Division for the Blind 
Volunteer Services for the Blind, 
Philadelphia 


| New Applications — Approved (3) 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind 


Mecklenburg County Association for the 
Blind 


| 


|Background Summary 


The Seal of Good Practice of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind was first 
‘adopted in the 1953 convention. It was an 
‘important step forward in that it introduced 
self-examination and Association approval in 
the areas of board member representation, 
fund-raising practices, and public relations 
|programs. There have been significant and 
| meaningful developments in the practices of 
lagencies as the Code has been interpreted. 
The Code of Ethics has been amended signifi- 
cantly as AAWB reviewed the Code from year 
to year. 


It is presently apparent that the nature of 
the Seal is misleading. An endorsement or 
| seal of good practice is assumed to represent: 


A. Assurance to the public of the endorsed 
agency's merit to receive community support; 


B. Assurance to community agencies of the 
| character of services provided to the group 
| served; 


C. Assurance to persons served that the 
needs and rights of individuals are met in 
keeping with professional principles and 
| standards; 


| DD. Assurance and reminder that these prin- 
| ciples, standards, and services are regularly 
| reevaluated and improved. 


New Hampshire Association for the Blind 


one. Application — Disapproved (1) 


Renewal Application — Disapproved (1) 
New Application — Withdrawn (1) 


Renewal Applications Awaiting Final Deci- 
sions (2) 


REPORT OF THE CODE OF ETHICS STUDY COMMITTEE 


McAllister C. Upshaw, Chairman 


Director, Metropolitan Society for the Blind 
Detroit, Michigan 


The American Association of Workers for 
the Blind recognized that the Seal of Good 
Practice was initiated for these purposes, and 
that the minimal goals which the Code of 
Ethics currently describes were not sufficient. 
In annual convention at Bal Harbor, Miami 
Beach, Florida, in 1960, AAWB created a 
committee to subject the Code to searching 
review and positive reconstruction. This Com- 
mittee reported progress to the annual con- 
vention at St. Louis in 1961. 


In October, 1961, the American Foundation 
for the Blind had announced its intention to 
study the question of accreditation and to sug- 
gest a plan whereby a program of review and 
accreditation might be initiated in work serving 
blind people. Accreditation, or the setting of 
requirements for membership in national or- 
ganizations has proven its value in education, 
health care, and social welfare. Both accredi- 
tation and membership procedures are similar 
in their broad objectives, in the factors to 
be evaluated and methods of doing so; some- 
times the concepts and terms “accreditation” 
and “membership requirement system’ are 
used interchangeably. 


Several techniques for accreditation were 
described in the 1961 report of this Com- 
mittee. It is clear that accreditation involves 
a voluntary program of self-examination, ac- 
ceptance of the principle of objective review 
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under generally understood and appreciated 
principles and standards of service, and com- 


mitment to work for service 


improvement 


within the areas of these principles and stand- 
ards, as well as continuing effort to refine 
and develop the basic premises themselves. 


Review of Committee’s Work in 1962 
and Its Recommendations 


As the Committee met in Chicago in Feb- 


ruary, 1962, it adopted and considered the 
following: 


I. 


HE 


Definition of the Study Committee's 


limits, reviewing: 
A. The charge to, and function of, the 
Committee. 


B. Some accreditation systems in other 
fields. 


1. Is it within the scope of this 
Committee to plan toward a com- 
prehensive Code of Ethics which 
will define standards to be met 
for accreditation? 

2. Does the AAWB provide appro- 
priate, adequate structure to estab- 
lish and maintain a meaningful 
register of agencies certified on a 
basis of their own confirmations, 
to meet a complex of defined 
minimum standards? 


C. Definition of criteria for administer- 
ing body. 
1. Professional capacity and integrity 
2. Recognized authority 
3. Physical competence and financial 
responsibility 


A, Structure for coordination 


A proposal by the American Foundation 
for the Blind to study possible accredi- 
tation of agencies serving blind persons. 


A. Accreditation as a goal of welfare 
services. 
B. Components of accreditation 
1. Standards and criteria 
2. Basic objectives 
3. Factors to be appraised 
4. Methods and procedures 
5. Advantages 


Ill. 


C. Next steps in the study 


1. Research to coordinate presently 
available principles and 


ards, one year with budget of | 


$35,000; 


2. Develop self-study instruments for | 
experimental use by agencies seek- | 
ing accreditation, two years with | 


budget of $300,000. 


If accreditation is the agreed goal: Can | 
this Committee, with its limitation of | 
time and resources, comprehensively de- | 
fine minimum standards in the form of | 
a code useful to the organization admin- | 
Such definition | 


istering the process? 
should include: 
A. Basic Areas: 

1. Board 


2. Administration 
3. Staff 
4 


. Defined line of responsibility to | 


community 


5. Identification of clients served on | 
é | 
the basis of needs and other ap- | 


propriate characteristics 


B. Special Services: 


1. Social casework and group work | 


2. Rehabilitation center service 


3. Home training 

eke : nN 
4. Low vision service 
5 


_ Prevention of blindness and sight | 


restoration 


6. Vocational rehabilitation, includ- 
ing sheltered workshop 


training 
7. Supplementary employment, such 
as food service stands 


8. Services to blind children and 
parents 


9. Publishing 


10. Referral and community coordi- | 


nation 


11. Social action and client repre- 
sentation 


12. Consultation and interpretation 


stand- | 


and | 
placement, physical restoration, | 


| 
: 
: 


H 
H 
i 


il 
1 
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C. Organizational patterns: 
1. Structure 
2. Function 

Staff 


Administration 


WA we vv 


Integration in and use of com- 
munity 


In the progress of discussion in these 
agenda and the American Foundation for the 
Blind proposal, it was recognized that there 
are many questions regarding the role of 
the American Foundation in the development 
of the study; it was also realized that there 
are presently no assumptions regarding prob- 
able answers to these questions. The ques- 
tions include the following: 


A. What professional groups may partici- 
pate; to what extent are there profes- 
sional programs of accreditation which 
are already included in programs of 
agencies serving blind persons? 


B. How are standards to be coordinated or 
separated in multi-function agencies? 


C. How may the program be financed? By 
the agencies? The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation? The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind? Or a combina- 
tion of these? 


D. What agency or organization will be 
responsible for administration of the 
program? 


It was agreed, however, that no attempt 
should be made to predetermine answers to 
these and many other such questions; that they 
form a part of the planning for accreditation 
structure and can be best handled in recom- 
mendations growing out of a comprehensive 
study. 

The name and structure of the agency or 
board is relatively unimportant—what is im- 
portant is that work be done to improve and 
develop services in this and related fields. 


The Ethics Study Committee Respectfully 
Submits the Following Recommendations: 


15 That the Code of Ethics as presently de- 
clared shall continue to be administered 
by the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind on the bases of board 


II. 


Ill. 
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member representation, public relations 
policies, and fund-raising practices. 


That, in view of the probable increase 
in postal rates during 1962, the Ethics 
Committee shall have the right to con- 
sult with the Executive Committee of 
the AAWB regarding specific situations 
in which the limitations on costs of fund- 
raising may be the only barrier to award- 
ing the Seal of Good Practice; and that 
the Executive Committee shall have 
power to waive that requirement in the 


years 1962 and 1963. 


That the American Foundation for the 
Blind be commended for its awareness 
of the need to study accreditation, its 
willingness to enter into preliminary 
studies, and its competence to move 
ahead with development of a plan and 
basic instruments. 


It was brought out with emphasis that, 
for organizations serving blind persons, 
the time seems overdue for planned ef- 
fort to become a part of the larger social 
welfare fabric, at the national as well as 
the community level. To what extent 
will communities continue to support 
myriad agencies without unified, mini- 
mum requirements, more responsible 
checks and controls? In fund-raising 
appeals, some excellent representation is 
made of urgent needs, but is it really 
more effective always to address the emo- 
tions—always to make philanthropy 
rather than self-interest the basis of in- 
terpretation? The Committee empha- 
sized its conviction that we are every- 
day closer to the time when the giving 
public will want to find easier access to 
satisfactory confirmation that resources 
already allocated are being used with 
maximum efficiency and_ effectiveness; 
that if accreditation is not structured 
from within our profession, sooner of 
later it will surely be imposed as a fe- 
quirement, as a firm condition to con- 
tinuation of support. It was therefore 
felt that accreditation is the very sub- 
stance, not only of progress, but of sur- 
vival. The Committee whole-heartedly 
recommends that the basic principle of 
improved standards of service and im- 
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provided quality of service as a condition 
of recognition should be endorsed. 


IV. That, in view of the commendation of 
the American Foundation for the Blind’s 
study of accreditation, and the hopeful- 
ness of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind for success in 
these studies, the present Ethics Study 
Committee shall be discharged with ap- 


proval of their studies to date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
McAllister C. Upshaw, Chairman 
William O. McGill, Secretary 
Jesse Anderson 

Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D. 
Raymond M. Dickinson 
Alexander F. Handel, Ph.D. 
Marjorie S. Hooper 

Peter J. Salmon, LL.D. 


REPORT OF HOME TEACHERS CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Raymond M. Dickinson, Chairman 


Superintendent, Illinois Visually Handicapped Institute 


Chicago, Illinois 


Since the last convention, the Home Teach- 
ers Certification Committee has held two 
meetings: one, in Chicago on April 17 and 
18; one, in Cleveland on July 12, 1962. 
There were three major items of concern: 


1. The review of Applications for Certi- 
fication received. 
2. Consideration of, and proposed changes 


outlined in, the qualifications and applications 
statement relating to certification. 


3. Discussion of topics in connection with 
proposed plans for the developing of train- 
ing resources for home teachers, implementing 
Miss Cosgrove’s study of home teaching. 


First: The Committee received and reviewed 
17 applications for certification. Of these, 2 
were approved for Home Teacher Specialists, 
12 were approved for Certified Home Teach- 
ers, and 3 applications were held pending 
the receipt of additional clarifying informa- 
tion. 


Those approved were the following: 


Certified Home Teacher 
Irene Branham, Norfolk, Va. 
Edna Bueling, Ogden, Utah 
Mary Hilton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Agnes Horn, B.C., Canada 
Sylvia Keller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Klaffe, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles Cauffman, Fargo, N.D. 
Casper LaRose, Lisle, Ill. 


Marjorie North, New Westminster, 
Canada 


Sally Austin, Miami, Fla. 
Ruth Williams, Albany, N.Y. 
Barrett Yank, Omaha, Nebr. 


BCs 


Home Teacher Specialist 


Florence Horton, Chicago, Ill. 
Lillian Rosenbom, Chicago, Ill. 


Second: The Committee gave considerable 
thought to the standards for certification of 
home teachers in the United States and in 
Canada. When the last revision of these 
standards was made several years ago, it was 
felt by your Committee, at that time, that the 
statement of standards and _ qualifications 
should be so written that there would be in- 
cluded in a single comprehensive statement 
those standards and qualifications which ap- 
plied in both the United States and Canada. 
In view of the implications of, and the efforts 
to provide, improved training facilities for 
home teachers in connection with the Cos- 
grove study, it was decided by your present 
Committee, after careful consideration, to set 


. ° . e 
up individual statements of standards and 


qualifications as they apply in the United 
States and Canada. The new form for applica- 
tion, therefore, if approved by this Convention, 
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will contain: 1. A statement of those apply- . 


ing in the United States, and 2. A statement 
of those applying in Canada. To accomplish 
this, certain slight revisions were made in the 
introductory statement, indicating that the 
Board believes that a standard term should 
be used in both the United States and in 
Canada and that this standard term should 
be: “Certified Home Teacher”. The qualifi- 
cation for certification would differ, however, 
in the United States and in Canada, but that, 
within the AAWB, all Certifiled Home Teach- 
ers would have equal rights and standing. 


In the statement of qualification itself, the 
term “Certified Home Teacher Specialist’ has 
been deleted. The qualifications for Certified 
Home Teachers in the United States would 
then read: 


“To be eligible for AAWB certification as 
a Certified Home Teacher in the United States, 
evidence of the following requirements must 
be submitted by applicants from the United 
States: 


“1. Candidates who already hold a certifi- 
cate for Certified Home Teacher, Certified 
Home Teacher Specialist, Home Teacher Class 
I and Home Teacher Class II, issued by the 
AAWB prior to July 1, 1963, may become 
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Certified Home Teachers under the new plan 
by presenting proper evidence of their cer- 
tification to the Committee. 


‘2. The candidate must hold a Master’s de- 
gree from a recognized university, college, or 
professional school of social work, sociology, 
rehabilitation, or education, and submit tran- 
scripts in evidence of work completed.” 

The remaining qualifications were not 
changed. The statement of the qualifications 
which apply in Canada remain unchanged. 


Third: A detailed statement of the Minutes 
of the two-day meeting in Chicago, reflecting 
the discusison of the Committee with respect to 
training possibilities and other relevant topics, 
were submitted to your Executive Secretary and 
to Miss Cosgrove for whatever help they might 
be. 

The Committee wishes to state that it stands 
ready to assist in every way the implementing 
of the study of home teaching and the de- 
veloping plans for improved training facili- 
ties. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Raymond M. Dickinson, Chairman 
Louise Cowan 


Florence Horton 
Sarah Wallace 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


George E. Keane, Chairman 
Assistant to the Executive Director, Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York 


During the past several years, it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for the Chairman of 
your Legislative Committee and his member 
associates to be certain that they are always 
representing the majority feeling of the mem- 
bership of the AAWB in presenting suppor- 
tive arguments and statements for legislation 
sought from Congress. Therefore, on May 9, 
with the cooperation of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a meeting was held to try to evaluate 
the attitudes and opinions of the leadership 
of the AAWB on general policy as it related 
to legislation, and the direction in which 
the AAWB should move for the future. 
Minutes were taken which were forwarded to 


the 28 leaders of our field who were present 
at the meeting for correction or revision. At 
the suggestion of the Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, the President of the AAWB, 
who was present, appointed a Policy State- 
ment Committee* of 9 members under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Francis J. Cummings to 
review the statements of the leaders, and to 
try to hammer out a policy statement for 
presentation to the Convention. 

Dr. Cummings called a meeting of this 


*Composed of: Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D., Chair- 
man; Marjorie S. Hooper; George E. Keane; Douglas 
C. MacFarland, Ph.D.; Peter J. Salmon, LL.D.; Irvin 
P. Schloss; Allan W. Sherman; Arthur L. Voorhees; 
and H. A. Wood. 
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Committee for Saturday, July 7, at 11:00 
A.M., at which time the Committee convened, 
deliberated, and proposes herewith the follow- 
ing statement of policy for the guidance and 
direction of the Legislative Committees of 
the future. (See “Statement of Principles and 
Policies of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, on Services and Bene- 
fits to Blind and Visually Impaired Persons,” 
as adopted July 12, 1962, as Resolution 3, 
and printed on pages 182-186.) 


Your Chairman is delighted to point out 
that, with his usual strong progressive phil- 
osophy, the major elements of this statement 
of policy were prepared by Mr. Irvin Schloss, 
Legislative Analyst of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, and your Committee and 
the Policy Statement Committee owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude for the magnificent job 
he did, and for his continued hard work with 
and for your Committee. 

Your Chairman also is deeply grateful to 
all of the members of the Committee for all 
of the continued help they have given during 
the past year, and wishes to extend a special 
word of thanks to John Nagle, of the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, for his unusual 
and great cooperation. We have depended on 
him for skill and knowledge in our contacts 
with members of Congress. I cannot tell 
you how much J appreciate all of the work 
Allan Sherman has done, not only throughout 
the year, but particularly during the past four 
days since we gathered here in Cleveland. He 
has been a pillar of strength. 

The Chairman of your Legislative Commit- 
tee, having this policy in mind, will be 
guided in his approaches to the several mat- 
ters before Congress as we meet. Many of 
the bills we will be discussing here have al- 
ready seen action by one or both Chambers 
of Congress, and your chairman has presented 
statements on most of them which, hopefully, 
will not be too tangent to the policy statement 
above. In any event, within the structure of 
this policy and with the approval of the Con- 
vention, the Legislative Committee will con- 
tinue to present a vigorous point of view in 
the interest of blind persons and will sup- 
port all legislation designed for their welfare. 


Among the following bills, several have 
been prepared and introduced either by your 


Committee, or by others with the cooperation 
of your Committee. A number have been in- 
troduced by other organizations and have 
either been opposed or supported by your 
Committee. All will have some impact on 
work for the blind, many of them very sig- 
nificant influence on the future work for the 
blind of the United States. 


Two bills which we have opposed we have 
reported on at past Conventions, and we will 
continue our opposition with your approval. 


H.R. 7927 by Mr. Henderson — 1962 
Amendments to the Postal Laws 


We have urged Congress to make some 
special provisions for work for the blind in 
establishing its postal rates for mail other 
than that mail already exempted, such as 
Braille books, etc. In particular, we have 
asked for a special stamp or a special provision 
to reduce the first class mail rate for private 
voluntary agencies for the blind. We have 
also asked for maintenance of the discounted 
rate for third class mail. This measure has 
already passed the House and is in the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. It 
seems more than likely that it will be voted 
favorably to the floor of the Senate with only 
minor changes. The discounted rate for third 
class mail has been maintained, but there is 
no special provision for a reduced rate for first 
class mail. We feel there is very little that 
we can do to influence Congress in this mat- 
ter. Senator Mansfield, an influential member 
of the Committee, sees no reason why special 
provision should be made for voluntary, non- 
profit agencies, and, despite the fact that Olin 
Johnston, Chairman of the Committee, has 
made every effort to maintain the present 
postal rate, he has conceded that he may have 


to vote with the majority of opinion and pass 
this bill. 


H.R. 3959 and H.R. 5772 


These bills by Mr. Baring and Mr. Dent 
will undoubtedly die with this Congress, but 
they probably will be reintroduced, as there 
is a concerted effort on the part of the 
National Federation of the Blind to effect some 
changes in the wages of blind persons em- 
ployed in sheltered workshops. A stronger 
position has been taken by the Department of 
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Labor, recommended by its Advisory Com- 


mittee on Sheltered Workshops, to gradually’ 


upgrade wages paid in workshops for the 
blind throughout the country, and the Na- 
tional Industries for the Blind Sheltered Work- 
shops Committee at its New Orleans conven- 
tion last year prepared a strong statement for 
upgrading wages, establishing rates which were 
acceptable to all workshops. It seems likely 
that even with these changes, which are even 
now being reflected in the wages paid blind 
workers in sheltered workshops, that the Fed- 
eration may continue its effort to establish a 
minimum wage in such workshops through- 
out the country. We will, of course, oppose 
any flat rate legislation such as has been pro- 
posed in the past. 


The following measures have all been sup- 
ported by your Committee, most of them with- 
out reservation, some with suggested amend- 
ments: 


1. Amendments to Postal Regulations 


A Subcommittee of your Legislative Com- 
mittee has been reviewing proposals for 
amendments of the Postal Regulations con- 
cerned with the mailing of reading matter for 
the blind. The Subcommittee, consisting of 
Dean C. Duffield, Marjorie S. Hooper, John 
Likely, Charles Gallozzi 
Robert S. Bray), completed work on the re- 
visions and presented them to Mr. Earl Ellis, 
of the Post Office Department, where they 
Simul- 


(substituting for 


have been taken under advisement. 
taneously, your Chairman and the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee, Mr. Duffield, forwarded 
to Senator Curtis the proposed amendments 
with supporting evidence, and he, in turn, 
made an urgent request to Postmaster General 
Day for the revision. Several of the Post- 
masters of the major cities have also been 
contacted for their opinion. Mr. Day has 
written to Senator Curtis indicating that the 
matter is under advisement, and that he will 
be answering the request at an early date. 
If, after reviewing, we find that the Post 
Office Department fails to amend the regula- 
tions administratively, we will then ask Senator 
Curtis to submit a bill to Congress providing 
for the proposed changes in the regulations. 


2. H.R. 12038 by Mr. Corbett 


A bill to create a library of musical scores 
in Braille, to be located in Washington and 
made available to blind musicians and_ stu- 
dents throughout the country. This bill has 
only recently been introduced, and there has 
been no action on it as yet. However, it is 
clear that the Library of Congress, through 
Mr. Bray, has already given the matter 
thought, and is ready with evidence to sup- 
port the measure when it comes before the 
House Committee controlling the Library of 
Congress. It appears that this will be a rela- 
tively inexpensive addition to the library serv- 
ice. The question arises as to whether the 
present law may not cover the situation. It 
is felt that it does not, and only minor clari- 
fication may be necessary through amendment. 
Your Committee will support this measure 
with your approval. 


3. H.R. 11523 by Mr. Corbett 


This, too, is a new measure just introduced, 
and considered favorably by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. It is the meas- 
ure which makes it possible for Federal De- 
partments to employ without pay persons who 
may provide reading for a blind Civil servant, 
There is some concern, despite the undoubted 
value of this legislation, over the possibility 
of a department head refusing secretarial help 
to a blind employee where it normally would 
be provided to a seeing employee doing the 
same work. While it seems unlikely that a 
department head would do this, some clarifica- 
tion of the measure may be suggested to pre- 
vent it. Your Committee will support this 
measure with your approval. 


4. 8. 394 by Mr. Randolph, and H.R. 
4339 by Mr. Matthews 


Amendments of 1962 to the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act — Vending Stand Program for 
blind persons. This measure, as we reported 
at the last Convention, amends the Randolph- 
Sheppard Vending Stand Act to assure the 
income from vending machines to the blind 
operator exclusively, and creates a Presidential 
commission or board to hear appeals from 
authorized State executives who feel that the 
intent of the law has been violated by a 
Federal Department. The portion of this 
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measure concerned with the income from 
vending-stand machines has been opposed by 
the Administration, on the grounds that it does 
not take into account equities existing other 
than those of the blind operator. The section 
concerned with the Presidential board has 
been opposed, also on the grounds that the 
same results could be obtained by an 
interdepartmental administrative arrangement. 
Your Committee has indicated that it does 
not believe that the opposition is valid, and 
at a hearing held on Tuesday, June 26, a 
member of the Committee, Dr. Douglas C. 
MacFarland, appeared to defend our proposal 
and to answer the objections raised by the 
department. It was clear from Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s correspondence with Senator Ran- 
dolph that he sees little chance of action on 
this measure this year. However, there are 
amendments to the Rehabilitation Laws before 
Congress now, and we may suggest the in- 
clusion of Senator Randolph’s amendments 
when hearings are held in the Senate. Hear- 
ings in the House have already been com- 
pleted, as we will report later. 


5. S. 1101 by Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and Mr. Javits; and H.R. 4297 
by Mr. Anfuso 


Amendments to Title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act — OASI. Because of the changes 
in Title II planned during this Congress, and 
the major proposal for medical care before 
the Ways and Means Committee now, we have 
no anticipation that this bill will have any 
possibility of passage by this Congress. 


6. H.R. 5019 by Mr. King 


Amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
creating an additional income tax exemption 
for a taxpayer with a blind dependent. When 
- tax hearings are scheduled, we shall ask to be 
heard on this amendment. Here, too, there 
are at least eight additional measures of identi- 
cal or similar content for other specialized 
groups, and an omnibus amendment may be 
If such an omnibus bill is pro- 
posed, and contains an exemption for a tax- 


in the offing. 


payer with a blind dependent, we will, of 
We already 
have your approval for this support. 


course, support it vigorously. 


7. S. 1775 by Mr. McCarthy, and H.R. 
6412 by Mr. Keogh 


Creates a new exemption from excise taxes 
for incorporated and established agencies for 
the blind. No action as yet — still before 
the Ways and Means Committee. There are 
a number of similar bills before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, requesting excise 
tax exemption for special groups, but it ap- 
pears that the Department will oppose this 
vigorously. 


The Omnibus 


We know that you are all familiar with the 
present trend in Congress to try to draw com- 
prehensive legislation covering all special 
needs of education, rehabilitation and welfare. 
The following measures are all illustrations of 
this trend, and create a new dilemma for 
your Committee. Because all omnibus legis- 
lation by its very nature must be complex and 
usually contained in very long drafts, the 
study required to be sure that no problems 
are created by these bills for work for the 
blind takes all of the skill of your Commit- 
tee and all of its patience and vigilance, for 
each new measure which is planned for pro- 
gram changes must inevitably affect work for 
the blind. A perfect example is the major 
welfare bill of 1962: 


H.R. 10606 


You are all familiar with the King bills 
and the Hartke bills which we supported last 
year amending Title X of the Social Security 
Act, Public Assistance for the blind. All of 
these measures were reintroduced in the Con- 
gress just concluding. _ However, when the 
welfare bill for 1962 came up for hearings 
in the House, the administration bill itself 
was so strong that practically no amendments 
were possible. It is planned to introduce re- 
habilitative procedures into the Public Assis- 
tance Laws covering all categories and, gener- 
ally speaking, your Committee was in favor 
of the changes suggested. We had hoped that 
some of the King-Hartke measures could be 
written into the news laws in the House, but 
this was not possible. However, the new 
Title XVI of this measure, which was designed 
to induce the States to abandon categorical 
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aid by making additional funds available for 
medical care for the aged and for all types 
of categories if they were handled by one 
generic program in the Department of Social 
Welfare, without a special division for the 
blind, or children’s program, or for aid to 
the aged, was very damaging to those States 
where Public Assistance for the blind was 
handled by commissions for the blind. With 
the help of members of the Committee, Title 
XVI was amended in the House before the 
bill passed, protecting commissions for the 
blind; and, with this correction, the Executive 
Committee of the AAWB has directed your 
Legislative Committee to support H.R. 10606 
if such support is needed. The measure has 
since been to the Senate, and Title X was 
further amended there to include one of Mr. 
Hartke’s bills creating an additional exemption 
for recipients of aid to the blind. The pres- 
ent exemption of earned income for recipients 
of aid to the blind of the first $85.00, plus 
50 per cent of every additional dollar earned 
until the budget has been achieved, is ex- 
tended to include all income from an approved 
vocational plan for the first year of operation 
of the plan. Mr. Hartke was disappointed 


that several of his other amendments were 
not adopted, and has indicated as we write 


\ 
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that he will be urging the passage of some 
of his amendments on the floor of the Senate, 
particularly the one to strike out Title XVI 
altogether, and second, to relieve the rela- 
tives of blind persons from the responsibility 
for their support. He may also be urging the 
inclusion of other amendments to which we 
have subscribed in past years. In any event, 
H.R. 10606 is a most important measure, and 
when it passes Congress, which it should do, 
possibly even before we read this statement 
to you, you should have copies of the analysis 
of it at the earliest moment. When the meas- 
ure passes, your Committee will attempt to 


_ prepare a brief analysis of the bill. 


We will discuss here four measures that are 


interrelated: H.R. 3756 by Mr. Giaimo — 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1962; H.R. 10125, 


also by Mr. Giaimo — the Education 
Amendments of 1962 — prepared with the 
cooperation of your Committee; and H.R. 
10123, an omnibus bill containing portions 
of the other two bills and amending the 


Education and Rehabilitation Laws. 

All of these measures were considered by 
the Subcommittee of the House under Mrs. 
Green, and have apparently been by-passed in 
favor of a compromise measure: 


H.R. 12070, which arose out of the refusal 
of the Administration to go as far as the 
Congress wished to go in creating sweeping 
changes in the Education and Rehabilitation 
Laws. H.R. 12070 contains essentially the 
amendments to the Education and the Re- 
habilitation Laws which the Administration 
approved, and it appears very likely that it 
may pass the House of Representatives and be 
sent to the Senate in the near future. 

Any amendments which work for the blind 
may wish to introduce will have to be pre- 
pared for Senate hearings. The measure 
creates a new independent living, self-care pro- 
vision and liberalizes some of the project 
grant phases of the Rehabilitation Law. It 
also extends the present program of aid to 
education by including, with the provisions 
for preparation of teachers for the retarded, 
additional provisions for all specialties in the 
education of exceptional children. There 
are other details, but your Committee has had 
no opportunity to make a full analysis of this 
bill as yet. It appears, however, that there 
is nothing in the bill which we need to op- 
pose. It is our hope that we will be able to 
report fully on this measure in an AAWB 
Bulletin later, for it is important and should 
be studied by all of us. 


It will be apparent that we have not covered 
all of the legislation important to work for 
the blind. This report is already very long, 
and we would ask the members of the AAWB 
who are here with us to refer any questions 
which they may have to either the Chairman 
or members of the Committee who will be 
very glad to answer any they have informa- 
tion about. 

Addendum: May I move the adoption of 
this report with the further direction to the 
Chairman to act upon his judgment, in con- 
sultation with members of the Committee, in 
pursuit of all legislative matters in the inter- 
est of blind persons. 


Respectfully submitted, 


- George E. Keane, Chairman - 
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Douglas C. MacFarland, Ph.D., 
Co-chairman 

Jesse Anderson 

M. Robert Barnett 

Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D. 

Cleo B. Dolan 

George J. Emanuele 

E. H. Gentry 

Marjorie S. Hooper 

J. Arthur Johnson 


Roy Kumpe 

Maurice Olsen 

Louis H. Rives, Jr. 

Winfield S. Rumsey 

Irvin P. Schloss 

Allan W. Sherman 

Raymond Smyth, Jr. 

Robert H. Thompson 

Edward J. Waterhouse, LL.D. 
H. A. Wood 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D., Chairman 
Commissioner, Office for the Blind 


Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Membership Committee of the AAWB 
organized itself during the St. Louis Conven- 
tion of the Association with H. Smith Shum- 
way of Wyoming as Co-chairman and director 
of memberships west of the Mississippi, and 
the Chairman assuming the responsibility for 
the states east of the Mississippi. 

In the months immediately following the 
St. Louis Convention, Mr. Shumway and the 
Chairman organized the country into nine re- 
gions, securing hardworking chairmen for those 
regions and they in turn assisting in the 
selection of state chairmen. 

By late fall the membership drive got on 
with limited assistance from the National 
Office because of the change in Executive Sec- 
retary. After January 1, 1962 memberships 
came more slowly, and the pressure built up 
because of the financial reliance on member- 
ships and dues. 

The Regional Chairmen and State Chair- 
men met at various points or exchanged cor- 
rospondence. Thus, at the time the AAWB 
assembled in Cleveland, 1154 preconvention 
memberships were paid. This was one of the 
highest preconvention enrollments in the his- 
tory of the organization at the current dues 
level, although there had been greater mem- 
bership enrollments in past years. 


By the time the 1962 Convention regis- 
tration was completed, 1254 paid members 
were on the roster and almost 600 individuals 
had registered for the Cleveland Convention. 
During that convention the regional and state 
membership people met and submitted to the 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Connor, and through 
him to the Board, their recommendations for 
a membership campaign for the ensuing year. 
In addition, Mr. Fuller Hale, Regional Chair- 
man for the Northwest, was invited to serve as 
Co-chairman in order to stimulate Pacific Coast 
membership, since the convention would be in 
Seattle, Washington, in 1963. 

With the exception of one or two state 
chairmen, all national, regional and state 
people have again agreed to serve for 1962-63. 
The membership objective is a minimum of 
1600 paid members. This is obtainable if we 
retain our present 1254, and more than ob- 
tainable if each active member in the Asso- 
ciation will enroll one new member. This 
we need if we believe in the principles and 
the philosophy of the AAWB as set forth 
and adopted in Cleveland in 1962. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D., Chairman 
H. Smith Shumway, Co-chairman 
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REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


Reverend A. D. Croft, Chairman 
President, Association of the Blind of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 


Once again, in the Business Session of our 
Convention, we pause to remember, and to 
pay a deserved tribute, to those of our num- 
ber who have received the Divine Summons, 
and who, therefore, no longer walk beside us 
in our pathways of service. This is both fitting 
and proper. In our busy, crowded, tension- 
filled world, it is so easy to become involved 
in the affairs of today to such an extent that 
we forget those who have served with us in 
our yesterdays. Let it not be so today with 
those of our own whom we remember in this 
tribute of love and appreciation. 

To those who walk in the paths of faith— 
but only for those who so walk—there is no 
death. There may be many avenues to this 
road of faith, for our knowledge of God is 
imperfect; but if we sincerely seek to follow 


the leadings of the God of life, there can be 
no eternal death. 
_ must pass through the Valley of the Shadow; 
but this is not the end—rather, it is the 


Assuredly, each of us 


prelude to a more glorious and eternal begin- 
ning. 

Life, even as we know it, teaches this. For 
there is no death to memory. Pause to rfe- 
flect upon the yesterdays we have known, and 
both faces and voices seem to be with us. This 


is not a phantom imagination, but a reality. 


The honor roll of our pioneers is truly written 
upon each heart, for memories do not die. 
There is no death to service. [Each act of 


unselfishness, each act of understanding, each 


act of devotion, leaves a permanent impression 
which time cannot erase. It is often easy to 
forget those who have made for themselves 
positions of fame by their skills, or by their 


cleverness; but one cannot forget those who 
serve. 

There is no death to love. The poet wrote, 
“] shall clasp thee in my arms again, and with 
God be the rest.” The Hebrew sage declared, 
“The Eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting Arms.” The prophet 
Isaiah declares, “Thus saith the Lord, Thou are 
precious in My sight, for I love thee”’. 

It is for us to pick up the sword from the 
hands which so valiently wielded it; and for 
them, for ourselves, and for those whom we 
serve, to carry on in the tasks which they have 
so nobly striven to accomplish, until the 
Master of us all shall say to us, as He has 
said to them, “Well done’. 


And these are our departed fellow-laborers, 
whom today we remember: 


John P. Brendon, Massachusetts Division 
for the Blind, Boston, Massachusetts 

J. V. Frampton, Oil City, Pennsylvania, for 
many years President, County Branch, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 

Marshall B. Ingersoll, Christian Record 
Benevolent Association, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Dr. IL. V. Minner, Florida Representative of 
the Christian Record Benevolent Associa- 
tion 

Carl P. Winterwerp, Washington Society 
for the Blind, Washington, D.C. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Reverend A. D. Croft, Chairman 
Reverend Daniel Munn 
Reverend Harry J. Sutcliffe 
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REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITEE 


Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D., Chairman 
Executive Secretary, Delaware Commission for the Blind 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Resolution 1 


The American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, in convention assembled at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, does hereby extend thanks to all 
who had any part in making the 1962 Con- 
vention a thoroughly interesting and successful 
one. Specifically, we would like to mention: 

The Pitt-Carter Hotel staff, for their ef- 
ficient and courteous their 
guests; 

The Chairman of the Cleveland Host Com- 
mittee, Mrs. R. Franklin Outcalt; 

Mr. Cleo Dolan, Executive Director of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind, and the mem- 
bers of his staff, and the members of the Host 
Committee, for their gracious hospitality and 
the many courtesies extended to us; 

The “Order of the Arrow,’ Honor Camp- 
ers, Lodge 17, Greater Cleveland Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, for their continuous 
help in the guiding of blind members of the 
Association; 

The Volunteer Services for the Blind of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the printing 
of the Braille copies of the Convention pro- 
gram; 

Mr. Nelson Stern, Chairman of the Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind Public Relations 
Committee, for the positive publicity which 
was given to the Convention; and 

To all participants in the program, and to 
everyone who in any way contributed to the 
success of this, the 1962 Convention ‘of the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind. 


service to us, 


Resolution 2 
WHEREAS, the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind has been assisted, 
both professionally and materially, for many 


years by various agencies, organizations and 


groups; and 
WHEREAS, the Officers and members of 


the American Association of Workers for the 


Blind are fully cognizant of the importance of 
continued close collaboration with these agen- 
cies, organizations and groups, in achieving 
our mutual objective of advancing services to 
blind persons through the continued strength- 
ening of our organization; and 


WHEREAS, we are aware that these or- 
ganizations, agencies and groups have pledged ~ 
themselves to assist the American Association d 
of Workers for the Blind, both professionally 
and materially; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the members of the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, in convention assembled in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 8-13, 1962, transmit to the direc- 
tors of the said agencies, organizations and 
groups, our deep appreciation for their tangi- 
ble and moral support, with the request that 
they report this resolution to their boards or — 
governing bodies at an appropriate time. 


Resolution 3 


(See “Statement of Principles and Policies 
of the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, on Services and Benefits to Blind 
and Visually Impaired Persons,” as printed 
on pages 182-186.) 


Respectfully submitted, 


Francis J. Cummings, Ph.D., Chairman 
L. L. Watts, Co Chairman 

Fuller R. Hale 

Donald W. Perry 

Braxton Tatum 

Harold Richterman 


REPORTS FROM AGENCIES, 
ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE BLIND, INC. 


J. M. Woolly, President 
Superintendent, Arkansas School for the Blind 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


The 1960-62 report of the American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind is being 
brought to you by Mr. Maurice Olsen, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the AAIB. I regret very 
much that I am unable to be present to bring 
this report to you in person. 

During this biennium, the AAIB has con- 
tinued, under the able leadership of President 
Lois Cox, to make significant contributions to 
the education of visually handicapped children. 
Not only has the Association continued to grow 
numerically (at the close of the Forty-Sixth 
Biennial Convention in Miami Beach last 
week, the membership stood at 1950) but also 
it has grown in its efforts to discharge the 
constitutional objectives set forth in Article 
II “The object of the Association shall be to 
improve materials and methods of teaching 
the visually handicapped, and to expand the 
opportunities for the visually handicapped to 
take a contributory place in society.” 

Of the fourteen active committees which 
carry on much of the between-convention 
activities of AAIB, four are new. 

1. The most recently activated committee is 


the Research Advisory Committee which was 
charged as follows: “The Committee shall pro- 


‘vide consultative services to any members of 


AAIB, individual or corporate, who are for- 
mulating research plans. It shall, as well, pro- 
vide similar services to individuals and or- 


| ganizations outside the Association and it will 
“serve, upon request, as a board of review for 
-any agency, public or private, which would 


like to have it evaluate proposals for research 


| with or for blind children.” 


Mr. Carl J. Davis, Head, Department of 
Psychology and Guidance, Perkins School for 
the Blind, is chairman of the Committee. Serv- 
ing with him are Dr. Samuel C. Ashcroft, 
Associate Coordinator, Department of Special 
Education, George Peabody College; Dr. 
Milton Graham, Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, American Foundation for 
the Blind; Dr. Carson Y. Nolan, Director of 
Educational Research, American Printing 
House for the Blind; and Dr. Herbert Rusalem, 
Director, Professional Training and Research, 
Industrial Home for the Blind. I would like 
to invite you to make use of this Committee 
at any time you feel it can be of service to 
you by communicating with the chairman, Mr. 
Davis. 

2. The Policy Committee has completely re- 
written the AAIB Policy Statement and pre- 
sented it to the 1962 Convention where it was 
unanimously adopted. The Statement, a two- 
page document, presents in a concise form the 
philosophy, function and scope of the AAIB. 
It is available in manuscript form from our 
office and will be published in the PROCEED- 
INGS, and perhaps elsewhere. If you have 
any comments, we invite you to write us. 


3. The Publications Committee has just 
completed and published a Parent Packet 
which is designed for distribution to parents 
of visually handicapped children. It contains 
reprints, original articles and a bibliography 
which many professionals, as well as parents, 
will be interested in reading. This packet is 
now in its second printing and is available 
from our office at a price of fifty cents. An- 
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other project of the Committee is a Teacher 
Recruitment folder which is just off the press 
and will be distributed as widely as possible. 
Copies of this folder, designed to interest 
promising young teachers in the education of 
visually handicapped children, may be ob- 
tained at our exhibit here at the Convention. 


4. The Public Relations Committee has 
published a pamphlet describing AAIB and its 
activities, as well as having arranged for the 
construction of the exhibit which I trust all 
of you have seen in the exhibit area. Copies 
of the above mentioned pamphlet may also 
be secured at the exhibit. 


Of the other ten committees, some are rou- 
tine operating groups having to do with purely 
internal affairs. However, three have made 
outstanding contributions during the biennium 
and should be reported to you in brief. 


1. The Certification Committee has rewrit- 
ten standards for teacher certification and put 
into effect a three-level plan which is attract- 
ing wide participation from among our teach- 
ers. Its most recent activity was the develop- 
ment and adoption of a plan for certification 
of houseparents in residential schools. Both 
of these certifications will no doubt serve to 
upgrade the qualifications of the professional 
personnel who work with visually handicapped 
children. 


2. The Scholarship Committee has awarded 
scholarships to promising young people 
throughout the United States and has just 
announced the receipt of a second $10,000.00 
grant to the Scholarship Fund. These scholar- 
ships have been restricted to new teachers 
who have not previously taught blind children. 


3. The Legislative Committee has attempted 
to cooperate with all other organizations and 
agencies interested in legislation affecting the 
education of visually handicapped children. 
The Committee is particularly appreciative of 
the opportunity to work with your Legislative 
Committee and hopes the fine cooperative re- 
lationship can continue to exist. 


I should report here that our Convention 
last week heard a full report on H.R. 12070 
and unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
its passage. 

The Committee planned and conducted the 
Conference on Distribution of Textbooks and 
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Educational Aids for Blind Children, held in 
Washington, D.C., November 1-2, 1961. A 
report of this Conference, as well as the spe- 
cial AAIB Committee which was appointed, 
following the recommendation of the Confer- 
ence, to write a position paper on needed 
legislation dealing with the education of the 
blind, may be obtained by writing Chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. E. J. Waterhouse, Di- 
rector, Perkins School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Twenty-four workshops carry on the pro- 
fessional growth of the membership during 
the biennium between conventions, as they 
have for the last decade. Many of these 
workshop groups have been particularly active 
during the last two years and I would like 
to now report some of these activities. 


1. The Travel Instructors Training Work- 
shop, held on the campus of the Maryland 
School for the Blind in March and April, 
made possible by an OVR grant to AAIB, ac- 
complished a great deal in unifying and im- 
proving the mobility training for blind chil- 
dren and adults. The approximately 20 
trainees are no doubt doing a much better 
job in their respective job situations as a fe- 
sult of their experiences while at the work- 
shop. 

2. Much good came from a Jomt AAIB- 
CEC Regional Meeting on the West Coast 
last fall. This meeting gave AAIB an op- 
portunity to demonstrate to the Council of 
Exceptional Children its active imterest in 
work for all visually handicapped children. 


3. The Physical Education Workshop te- 
ported and discussed at the convention the 
results of the President’s ‘Physical Fitness’ 
program in which many residential schools 
participated this spring. No doubt, improved 
physical education for all of our children will 
be the result of this most important work 
done by the Physical Education Workshop. 


4. On November 3-4, 1961, the Primary- 
First Grade Workshop held a regional work- 
shop at the North Carolina School concerned 
with the teaching of beginning reading. Sev- 
eral outstanding resource people, including 
Dr. Sam Ashcroft, were available for this fine 
workshop. 

5. A two-day Orientation, Mobility and 
Travel Workshop was held at Illinois State 
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Normal University on May 18-19 with the 


cooperation of the Illinois State Department — 


of Public Instruction and the Illinois Braille 
and Sight Saving School. 


6. The Mathematics Workshop held a most 
successful workshop on the campus of the 
Maryland School for the Blind on April 27-28, 
1962. The theme of the Conference was 
“Modern Arithmetic’ and attracted delegates 
from six schools. Again, the Workshop was 
staffed by outstanding leaders in the field. In 
addition, newsletters have been produced by 
the workshop at intervals during the biennium. 


7. The Ohio School for the Blind was host 
to a Houseparent Workshop June 26- July 1, 
1961. The Workshop continued to meet the 
high standards set by houseparents for such 
activities and attracted some 60 houseparents 
from ten states. It continues to be a source 
of inspiration to have this workshop move 
to meet the needs of its members through re- 
gional activities strategically located through- 
out the United States. Also, I would recom- 
mend the Shoe Dwellers News—the very read- 
able and interesting newsletter produced by 
the Houseparent Workshop. 


8. The Maryland School for the Blind held 
two one-day Mobility, Orientation, and Travel 
Workshops, one on January 21, 1961, and the 
second on October 21, 1961. Both of these 
conferences were well attended by eastern sea- 
board teachers. The impact of these group 
activities is tremendous. 


9. The first Parent Workshop was held at 
the Missouri School for the Blind July 22-25, 
1961. Some 50 parents from eight states 
were in attendance. There is no doubt that 
there is a tremendous potential for growth and 
activity in this fairly new workshop. 

10. Also, at the Missouri School, a highly 
successful Industrial Arts Workshop was held 
on April 6-7, 1961. It was held in conjunc- 
tion with the American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation. 


In addition to committee and workshop ac- 
tivities, other projects should be mentioned. 
It continues to be a source of satisfaction to 
cooperate with AAWB in the operation of the 
Braille Authority. The Authority has con- 
tinued during the year to improve its useful- 
ness by strengthening its advisory committees, 
and by working on the literary, science, music 
and mathematics codes. We were particu- 
larly pleased to see the Authority act to re- 
move some of the confusion regarding the 
mathematics code by employing Dr. Nemeth 
to rewrite it as soon as possible. We appreci- 
ate your cooperation in helping to finance, 
not only the Authority itself, but this special 
mathematics project. 

In early June, the AAIB jointly sponsored, 
along with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, a conference in Washington on Cwrricu- 
lum Provisions for Visually Handicapped Chil- 
dren. This three-day conference brought to- 
gether the leaders of education for blind chil- 
dren of the United States as well as outstand- 
ing resource people from the field of general 
education. A report of this fruitful confer- 
ence will be available from the Office of Edu- 
cation in the next two or three months. 

Looking toward improvement of education 
for visually handicapped children by raising 
standards of educational institutions, President 
Lois Cox, Executive Secretary Maurice Olsen, 
and other AAIB Board members and com- 
mittee members have met with personnel of 
the American Foundation for the Blind and 
the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education during the year. It is our 
plan to offer our cooperation to any agency 
or organization which is interested in plan- 
ning for better educational opportunities for 
all blind children wherever they are being 
educated. 

President Jacobson, the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind is honored to 
have had the opportunity to again report to 
you on our activities for the year. 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


M. Robert Barnett, Executive Director 
New York, New York 


As you know, it is our custom to avoid the 
presentation of a detailed activity report from 
the platform at the time of the AAWB annual 
convention. Each of you receives our printed 
ANNUAL REPORT, together with frequent 
other communications throughout the year. 
Having noted that on today’s program I will 
be followed by chairmen of very important 
AAWB committees, i.e., the Committee on 
Ethics for administration of the Seal of Good 
Practice and the special committee appointed 
to review the Ethics Code, it is my intention 
to emphasize those facets of the Foundation’s 
program which relate somewhat to the work 
of those committees in something of a prog- 
ress report with regard to AFB’s activity in the 
direction of establishing some form of ac- 
creditation in our field. 

These particular observations, however, 
should precede that progress report. During 
the past year, the Foundation continued its 
relatively new program of field consultation, 
through a staff of specialists in community 
organization and personnel equipped to assist 
local agencies and/or schools to conduct sur- 
veys of their own activities. We have reason 
to believe that this service has been found of 
considerable value to many of you, and it is 
our intention to continue it so long as the 
budget permits and there continues to be evi- 
dence that our field staff is helpful. As you 
know, this service is administered under our 
Division of Community Services, which unit 
of the Foundation also administers the activity 
known as the National Personnel Referral 
Service. This again is a new but flourishing 
activity which was set in motion with the as- 
sistance of a significant grant from the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
When the grant period expires in the spring 
of 1963, it is our intention to continue the 
Service as a regular feature of AFB’s program- 
ming. This also is to report that the former 
Supervisor, Mr. John Butler, has resigned in 
order to accept appointment in the general 


social welfare field, and that he has been 
succeeded by Mr. Huesten Collingwood. I 
should like to make it clear again that this 
Service should not be construed as one which 
actually ‘places’ people, but rather one 
through which either blind or sighted profes- 
sionally qualified candidates for positions can 
be referred to potential employers. The staff 
of the Foundation strictly refrains from 
“recommending” any particular individual for 
a particular job. 

With further reference to new personnel, | 
also should like to announce the appointments 
of Mr. Benjamin Wolf and Mr. Arthur Olsen 
as Regional Representatives. Dr. Kenneth 
Fitzgerald, formerly one of the regional staff, 
has been named Director of our Bureau of 
Community Surveys. 

It may be of interest to you also that Dr. 
Everett Wilcox, Program Specialist in Educa- 
tion—School Age Services, has indicated his 


wish to leave our staff in order to accept the 


Superintendency of the Illinois Braille and 
Sight Saving School in Jacksonville, Illinois. 
The function of his position will be con- 
tinued, and we currently are reviewing candi- 
dates for appointment as his successor. 

A word about our research activities: At 
other times during this convention, representa- 
tives of our Division of Research and Statistics 
have reported as participants on programs de- 
voted to research in our field. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, that I detail all of the projects 
in which we are involved, and suffice it to 
summarize that there are seven major projects 
on the schedule which, extended over the next 
two to three years in financial terms, will 
involve the expenditure of approximately 
$1,000,000. Of particular interest, however, 
is that nine out of ten of these dollars will be 
provided by government and private bodies, 
other than the AFB, cooperating with us in 
these endeavors. 

Many of you are interested each year in 
the facts with regard to our manufacturing 


come. 
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of Talking Books and the supplying of special 
aids and appliances. In summary, the Foun- 
dation currently is replacing its studios and 
plant with the latest equipment and with 
double our former capacity. We have con- 
tinued to improve production techniques to 
the extent that we have been able to repeat- 
edly reduce the cost of Talking Book records 
to all of our “customers”, which is of par- 
ticular significance to the U.S. Library of 
Congress in increasing the number of books 
available through its Federal appropriation. 
Our special aids and appliances program 
continues to grow steadily, and, of particular 
interest to you this year is that we have 
finally made available a catalog in Braille. 
In the past two years, the Foundation has 
encountered very real operating deficits since 
our expansion and unavoidable increased costs 
have raised expenses faster than has our fund- 
raising efforts provided net funds. Neverthe- 
less, we have fortunately maintained stability 
through the receipt of unexpected legacy in- 
While our Trustees have indicated a 
general holding of the line, the new budget 


just approved for the fiscal year which began 


| 


Printing House for the Blind. 


July 1 includes provision for a program spe- 
cialist in the area of mobility and orientation. 


Indications from the field are such that we 
believe a great deal of progress can be achieved 
in this area by making a specialist available 
in this area. I also am happy to report that 
the new budget includes an operating grant 
of $5,000 toward the expenses of the central 
office of the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind. 


Now with regard to accreditation. Last 


’ December 1, our President, Mr. Jansen Noyes, 


Jr., released a general announcement that the 
Trustees had agreed the Foundation should 
endeavor to assist AAWB, AAIB and all other 
appropriate groups in their efforts to bring 
about a basis for accreditation of service pro- 
grams for blind people. Since that time, we 
have received many supporting communica- 
tions and are happy to note that virtually all 
significant groups have endorsed the idea. For 
the most part, activity to date has been di- 
rected toward the securing of the approxi- 
mately $250,000 which we believe necessary 
to conduct the study and reach some kind of 
worthwhile conclusion over a period of three 
years. Two private foundations, the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund and the Gustavus and 
Louise Pfeiffer Research Foundation, have 
pledged support. Certain others are still con- 
sidering, and probably with favorable outcome, 
additional support. If such grants come some- 
where near the anticipated budgetary require- 
ment, Mr. Noyes, on behalf of the Trustees, 
has indicated that AFB would begin the study 
and meet any reasonable deficit. As of this 
moment, Mr. Noyes has not yet appointed an 
advisory committee and he and the Executive 
Director have not appointed the project staff. 
We believe there will be a further progress 
announcement in the early Fall. 


As usual, I wish to welcome, on behalf of 
all of our Trustees and staff, your suggestions, 
comments or criticisms at any time. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


Marjorie S. Hooper, Braille and Large Type Editor 
Louisville, Kentucky 


It is a very real privilege for me to appear 
before you today on behalf of the American 
It is the first 


time, I believe, in a great many years at 


| least, that the Printing House has had the 


honor of presenting a report of its activities 
to the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind. We at the Printing House feel 
most sincerely that it is particularly important 
that the professional fields of work for the 


blind be kept apprized of our work, not only 
because the APH is the oldest, national volun- 
tary agency for the blind in the United States 
as well as the largest publishing house for the 
blind in the world, but because of our peculiar 
position as a private agency which for more 
than 83 years has been given a trusteeship of 
public funds by Congress under the Federal 
Act of 1879 “To Promote the Education of 
the Blind.” 
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Legislation 


Undoubtedly, one of the most important 
events of recent years has to do with that 
trusteeship—the approval on September 22, 
1961, of Public Law 87-294, amending the 
basic legislation with regard to the Federal 
Act. This amendment added four new pro- 
visions to this important Federal legislation: 


1. The limitation of ceiling of authorization 
for the annual appropriation was entirely 
eliminated, thereby making possible an annual 
request to, and hopefully approval by, Congress 
of yearly appropriations commensurate with 
the actual needs for educational materials for 
the blind, such appropriations to be based on 
realistic figures with regard to not only pro- 
duction costs, but also the total number of 
children to be served. 


2. The chief State school officers (or their 
designees) were made Ex-officio members of 
the Printing House Board of Trustees for pur- 
poses of the Federal Act, on the same basis 
as the executive heads of the residential schools 
for the blind (or their designees), thus giv- 
ing equal representation for purposes of ad- 
ministering the Act to all blind children 
being educated through the public school sys- 
tem of the United States and its possessions. 


3. For the first time in the 83 years of the 
Federal Act, provision was made for the ap- 
propriation of funds, over and above those 
for quota purposes, to be used for adminis- 
tration of the Act by the Printing House. 
Heretofore, no funds for this purpose have 
been available except as the Printing House 
was able to furnish them out of its own re- 
sources, a situation which has hampered the 
institution for many years in providing needed 
and expected help and leadership to educators 
of the blind. 


4. A proviso was included in the amend- 
ment stating that the appropriation is to be 
administered under rules and regulations pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


In reporting passage of this far-reaching 
legislation, I want to extend the sincere ap- 
preciation of the Board and administrative 
staff of the Printing House to its many friends 
throughout the field of work for the blind, 
and most specifically to the Legislative Com- 


mittees of the AAWB and AAIB, for their 
constant and untiring efforts on behalf of the 
Printing House Bill. It was only the coopera- 
tive efforts of all concerned that accomplished 
our goal, in spite of the urgent needs faced 
at the time. 

In addition to the basic amending legisla- 
tion, which was passed in the closing days of 
the 87th Congress, through the aid of several 
interested members of the House and Senate, 
an amendment was included in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Ap- 
propriation Bill, then still pending passage, 
which put the new provisions immediately into 
effect for the 1962 fiscal year. Thus, instead 
of a per capita allotment of about $25.00, the 
quota allocations for the past school year have 
been based on a per capita of $40.07 for a 
total appropriation, including the $10,000 
permanent grant, of $639,000, instead of the 
expected $410,000. Additionally, $41,000 
were appropriated for administrative purposes. 

This quick action was particularly beneficial 
so far as the quota allocations for educa- 
tional materials were concerned, since by Sep- 
tember a large proportion of the State de- 
partments of education and schools for the 
blind had already used up their money for the 
year and were still far behind in being able 
to get the materials they needed. It took a 
little time, however, to put into effect the 
benefits of the new administrative funds. I 
am happy to report at this time that it has 
been possible for the Printing House to create 
and fill three new staff positions, and reassign 
another, and that we now have full-time per- 
sonnel for the following: 


2 Assistant Braille Editor-Field Representa- 
tives 


1 Textbook Consultant 
1 Tangible Apparatus Consultant 


plus necessary additional clerical personnel. It 
will be the responsibility of these staff people 
to act as liaisons between the Printing House 
and educators of blind children, so that the 
Board and staff in Louisville may keep abreast 
of educational trends and needs, and the ad- 
ministrators and educators in the field may 
know what services can be provided to them 
through the Federal funds. The effectiveness 
of this service can be summed up quite simply 
as ‘good communciations,’ and it will have to 
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be a two-way street which actively connects 


the Printing House, not only with teachers 
and educational administrators, but with the 
adult field of work for the blind as well. 


Central Catalog of Volunteer-produced 
Books 

During the past two years, the Printing 
House has established a Central Catalog of 
Volunteer-produced Books. The purpose of 


this service is to provide a single point of 
cataloging and reference for the thousands of 
textbook materials produced each year by vol- 


unteers, in all mediums, including Braille, 


_ large type, and disc or tape recording. To do 


this, we have engaged the help of the volun- 


teers themselves in reporting each book they 
undertake, so that duplication is avoided and 
the location of the books may be known for 
possible borrowing, etc. This reporting serv- 
ice is growing to amazing proportions each 
day, and I do not believe anyone had any idea 
of the thousands of books that are being 
produced by volunteers each year. While the 
magnitude of the catalog is such that it pre- 
cludes issuing printed catalogs, daily reference 
service is provided, and it 1s the intent of the 
Printing House that no effort be spared to 
make the Central Catalog a truly effective 
adjunct to this important facet of work for the 


blind. 


New Buildings 

One of the reasons the administration of 
the Act “To Promote the Education of the 
Blind” was originally placed with the Print- 
ing House in 1879 was because the institution 
had the buildings and facilities necessary for 
production. It was therefore designated at 
that time, and again reiterated in the latest 
legislation, that “no part of the appropriation 
shall be expended in the erection or leasing 
of buildings.” This means that it is the com- 
plete responsibility of the Printing House, 
through its own funds, to provide the neces- 
sary buildings, manufacturing equipment and 
other facilities for manufacturing materials 
under the Federal Act. Over the years, this 
has required an extensive building program, 
particularly in the last 15-odd years. Since 
1949, extensive additions to the original build- 
ings have been added, amounting to over 
70,000 square feet of floor space, at a cost of 


ley 


some $680,000. Currently, in order to meet 
the demand for expanded services now pos- 
sible under the Federal appropriation, we are 
in the midst of another building program, 
which will add over 40,000 square feet of 
gross floor space to the factory annex, storage 
and shipping areas, and thereby also make 
possible the rearrangement and relief of 
crowded areas in the Braille embossing and 
proofreading departments, and in the office 
and administration building. It is our present 
hope that this construction will be completed 
and in use by January, 1963, at a total cost 
of approximately $440,000. 


Lavender Writer 

And now to answer some of your many 
questions about the Lavender Braillewriter, the 
so-called “plastic machine.” Over the past 
several years, we have given progress reports 
on the developmental research on this writer. 
It is my distinct pleasure this year to be able 
to announce to you that the Lavender writer 
is an accomplished fact. Not only has the 
prototype been completed and accepted, but 
the tooling-up for production has been fin- 
ished, and we have actually produced some 
30-odd of the machines and have had them 
out for field-testing for the past several months 
at the Indiana School for the Blind. A sample 
of this machine has also been available in the 
Printing House exhibit at this Convention for 
your examination. It is our present plan to 
go into full production on these machines by 
fall, for delivery by January, 1963. The 
projected price will be in the neighborhood of 
$45.00, which will cover only the actual ma- 
terials and labor involved for manufacturing 
the machines, since $95,000 to cover the cost 
of the tools, dies, etc, has been paid for 
out of funds donated to the Printing House. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, may I once again express the 
sincere appreciation and thanks of the Print- 
ing House to all of you, and particularly to 
the AAWB Legislative Committee, who came 
to the fore so wholeheartedly and effectively 
in aiding the passage of the Federal legislation 
last fall. The Printing House pledges itself 
to use as wisely and effectively as possible the 
new funds granted by Congress for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of services for the 
education of blind children. 
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REPORT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
FOR THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


M. Robert Barnett, New York City, Chairman, United States Delegation 


It is my privilege to express to you the 
sincere regret of President Edwin A. Baker 
that he cannot be here in person to present 
the report of the World Council for the Wel- 
fare of the Blind. He, as you probably know, 
is departing shortly for Europe in anticipation 
of the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
that body, and has asked that I convey not 
only his report but also his greetings. I 
have in hand a brief report prepared by Mr. 
John Jarvis of London, Secretary-General of 
the WCWB, which after its reading will be 
amplified by excerpts from a letter written by 
Colonel Baker himself. 


World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind Report to the 1962 Convention 
of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind 


“Since your last Convention, the World 
Council has done its best to live up to its 
objective of providing a means of consulta- 
tion among workers for the blind in its mem- 
ber countries throughout the world. 


“In August, 1961, Mr. John Jarvis, Secre- 
tary-General of the Council, attended the first 
Training Course for Home Teachers of the 
Blind in Norway in order to convey to our 
colleagues there some of the experience 
gathered from countries in which home teach- 
ing is a more highly developed profession. 


“In June, 1962, the Council’s Committee 
on Technical Appliances, of which the pres- 
ent reporter is Chairman, was privileged to 
play a leading role in the most ambitious con- 
ference on the relations between technology 
and blindness ever to have been undertaken, 
and we are deeply grateful to the American 
Foundation for the Blind for enabling us to 
be associated with such an historic gathering 
whose aim coincides so closely with those of 
the World Council. 


“The Committee on Professional and Urban 
Employment has just completed an illustrated 
brochure designed to make available to work- 


ers for the blind, and also to employers, in 
all parts of the world the experience gained 
in those countries in which an increasing num- 
ber of blind people work alongside the “see- 
ing” in industry, in clerical work and in the 
higher professions. 

“Our Committee on the Prevention of 
Blindness has been engaged this year in an 
even greater effort in the field of international 
public relations. It was responsible for per- 
suading the World Health Organization to 
accept the treatment and prevention of blind- 
ness as the theme for World Health Day, 1962. 
All plans for the conduct of the campaign were 
made in the closest consultation with us, and 
its success has exceeded our expectations. Our 
colleagues in India tell us, for instance, that 
no publicity drive in their country has ever 
reached the magnitude of this effort, and in 
Nigeria the meetings ranged from an enormous 
gathering in the Federal capital, where the 
Prime Minister addressed an audience of 
5,000 people, right down to assemblies in 
hundreds of tiny villages. We are convinced 
that such outstanding enthusiasm must on no 
account be allowed to cool off, and that the 
close cooperation between workers for the 
blind, their colleagues in the medical pro- 
fession and Government authorities at all 
levels, must continue as a permanent feature 
of our activities in the prevention field. 

“As far as the education of blind children 
is concerned, we are now on the eve of an 
equally momentous effort, and several mem- 
bers of this Convention, notably Dr. Edward 
Waterhouse, have already rendered outstanding 
service in paving the way for the Third Inter- 
national Conference of Educators of Blind 
Youth. This will take place in Hanover, 
Germany, from 6th to 18th of August of this 
year, and will tackle more vigorously than 
ever before the vast problems which confront 
our many friends who are striving to provide 
better facilities for the education of blind 
youngsters in the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 
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“The World Council is becoming increas- . 


ingly aware of the fact that it has an impor- 
tant part to play in wider international con- 
sultation, not only in the field of rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, but in that of social work 
generally. We therefore sent a representative 
to a conference on the permanent after-effects 
of imprisonment and deportation, convened by 
the World Veterans Federation in Holland 
last year, and one of our members in Brazil 
is to represent us at the next International 
Conference of Social Work which is to take 


) place there in August of this year and with 


whose preparation she has had a great deal 
to do. 

“In all this vital work, the World Council 
cannot, of course, allow itself to carry passen- 
gers who fail to contribute adequately to its 
endeavours, and, during the past three years, 
three or four countries have withdrawn from 
it by omitting to remain in good standing. 
Fortunately, however, they have already been 
replaced by an equal number of new member 
countries, and this year we have welcomed 
Guatemala, Hungary, Nigeria and Syria to 
full membership, with the result that some 
45 countries are still in membership at this 
moment.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. E. Jarvis, Secretary-General 


* * * * 


President Baker asked that the following 
comments be added: He expresses the World 
Council’s deep appreciation to the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind and the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind for their 
particular efforts to develop progress on behalf 
of blind persons in Latin America and Nigeria 
respectively. He also hopes that this group 
will be interested in assisting in some manner 


with the financing of the Louis Braille birth- 
place in Coupvrait, France, which as you know 
is an international shrine. 

As titular Chairman of the United States 
delegation to the WCWB, this reporter should 
like to add the following information: The 
United States delegation for a number of years 
has been made up through the appointment of 
individuals and the payment of annual dues 
as follows: Two persons named by the AAWB 
and one person each by the American Foun- 
dation for Overseas Blind, the American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind, and the 
National Federation of the Blind. The holders 
of the six seats currently are: Jake Jacobson, 
Dr. Gordon Connor, M. Robert Barnett, Eric 
T. Boulter, J. M. Woolley, and Dr. Jacobus 
tenBroeck. 

The Executive Committee of the WCWB 
—its governing body—is made up by repre- 
sentatives of geographic regions rather than 
of nations. The North American Region, de- 
fined as all countries north of Panama in this 
hemisphere, presently is represented on the 
Executive Committee by the following: Col. 
Edwin A. Baker of Canada; Senora Elisa de 
Stahl of Guatemala; Eric Boulter, Max Woolly 
and M. Robert Barnett of the United States. 

As you know, the General Assembly of the 
WCWB meets every five years. Its next 
meeting is scheduled for August of 1964 in 
New York City. I am sure that we all share 
a feeling of warm enthusiasm over the pros- 
pects of receiving our colleagues from all over 
the world at a meeting in the United States 
for the first time in the history of the organi- 
zation, 

Respectfully submitted, 


Edwin A. Baker 
J. E. Jarvis 
M. Robert Barnett 
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ALFRED ALLEN MEMORIAL MEMBERSHIP LUNCHEON 


On Monday noon, July 9, the Alfred Allen 
Memorial Membership Luncheon was held in 
the Rainbow Room, with Dr. Norman M. 
Yoder, Commissioner, Office for the Blind, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, serving as Toast- 
master. 

Following Dr. Yoder’s reading of the Re- 
port of the Membership Committee (see 
page 128), Mr. H. A. Wood, Immediate 
Past-president of the AAWB, and Executive 


Presenis fo 


in Anpreciotion of Outstanding Service to Blind Persons 


Ay 
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Secretary of the North Carolina Commission 
for the Blind, Raleigh, presented the Alfred 
Allen Memorial Award to Mrs. Annie B. F. 
Johnson, recently retired from her position as 
an outstanding caseworker for the Commission. 
(For presentation and response, see pages 
141-143). 

The session concluded with an address by 
Mr. E. W. Christensen, Director, New Zea- 
land Foundation for the Blind, Auckland, New 
Zealand. (See pages 143-147). 


Hemorial Award 


Presented This Sth Day of July, 862 
in the City of Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ALFRED ALLEN AWARD 
TO 
MRS. ANNIE B. JOHNSON 


H. A. Wood, AAWB Immediate Past-president 
Executive Secretary, North Carolina Commission for the Blind 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


My condition at the moment can best be 
described by using a typical North Carolina 
expression that is free from microorganisms: 
I am in the middle of a helluva fix. Just like 
Ole Zeke Wood, an ancestor of mine. You 
see we write our own history books in North 
Carolina. Right now we are celebrating the 
Tercentenary of the War Between the States, 
which some of you Yankees still call “The 
Civil War.’ Well, if you could have seen 
and heard about some of the events that hap- 
pened down home, you would know that 
there wasn’t anything civil about the fracas. 
But last week, on a professional basis, I par- 
ticipated in an Old Fashioned Fourth of July 
Celebration at Fort Fisher. What were we 
celebrating on the Fourth of July? The 
Battle of Fort Fisher which happened in 
1865—more than 100 years after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Do you think we were 
celebrating The FALL of Fort Fisher? Not 
on your life. We had a mock battle between 
the Yankee Navy and the Confederate Gun 
Batteries of Fort Fisher. You should have 
been there and witnessed the exposure of a 
long existing historical myth. When the battle 
was over, Fort Fisher still stood.... I know 
because I ate a barbecue supper right between 
two cannons that were still hot from firing! 

I have to correct another historical state- 
ment: We have all over Confederate monu- 
ments back home the inscription: “First at 
Bull Run; fartherest at Gettysburg; and last 
at Appomatox.” Well, the boys who wrote 
that got a little carried away. They didn’t 
know about my ancestor, Ole Zeke. In case 
I lost you back there, I started off to say that 
I was in the middle of a helluva fix... 
just like my ancestor, Ole Zeke. Zeke couldn't 
make up his mind which side to fight for; 
so he put on a Yankee Blue Coat and Con- 


federate Grey Britches . . 
shot at him! 

The program most of you read stated that 
Judge Sam M. Cathey, Chairman of the North 
Carolina State Commission for the Blind, 
would make this presentation. I am not a 
substitute for Sam Cathey. Nobody can sub- 
stitute for Sam. I am a replacement. I told 
Judge Sam this when he found out that he 
couldn’t be here today, and he said, “Nonsense, 
Henry. Just tell the folks about Ella Mae being 
in my court the other day, and you'll be okay.” 
The story Judge Sam had reference to was 
this: Ella Mae had been cited to Sam’s Court 
on a minor charge that happened the Saturday 
night before, for expertly wielding a little ole 
knife that, somehow accidently and playfully, 
had cut her boy friend’s throat. Because of 
his keen perception developed from experi- 
ence over a quarter of century in matters of 
this trivial nature, Judge asked, “Ella Mae, 
are you going to have a baby?” And Ella Mae 
replied, ‘““No suh, Judge, I’se jist carrying this 
for a friend.” So I’m just carrying this de- 
lightful responsibility for two dear friends of 
mine. 


. and both sides 


Now the second circumstance that puts me 
in the middle of a fix is that I am supposed 
to talk about a woman. Now that’s no small 
assignment, because I believe that, even if a 
man could understand women, he still wouldn’t 
believe it! 

I would like to say to our distinguished 
speaker, Mr. Christiansen, that my remarks 
are premediated, because to me some of the 
presentation speeches at these award functions 
sound like obituaries. I do not consider that 
we are HOLDING A WAKE for Mrs. Johnson. 
She’s still a girl—in fact, she has not only 
kept her girlish figure—she’s doubled it! In- 
cidentally, Mr. Christiansen, you might con- 
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sider correcting a little of your ‘Down 
Under” history. Remember when we sang 
“Waltzing Matilda” on the bus coming back 
to Rome from the Tivoli Gardens? Well, 
since then, I’ve found out that waltzing was 
not the only thing that happened to Matilda. 


Seriously, our Guest of Honor and the Re- 
cipient of the Alfred Allen Award, is a re- 
markable woman. She has more “Firsts” than 
most anybody I know. Here are just a few: 
(a) She was the first teacher at the North 
Carolina State School for the Blind who 
taught classes while she was still a student in 
high school there. Salary—$4.00 a month! 
(b) She was the first blind person to pass the 
State Teacher’s Examination with a grade “A” 
Certificate. Of course she did not get a job, 
because members of local school boards where 
she applied could not believe that a person 
who could not see could teach children who 
could see! (c) She was the first female blind 
student admitted to the Graduate School of 
Social Work at the University of North Caro- 
lina. This she did with only a high school 
diploma and TWENTY YEARS after she had 
been graduated from the State School for the 
Blind! (d) She was the first blind person to 
get a WPA “Home Teaching Project for the 
Blind” set up under the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. You can guess who was the director 
of the project. (e) She was the first Blind 
Social Caseworker employed by the North 
Carolina Commission for the Blind, and she 
has helped this work grow until we now have 
a staff of 41 Social Caseworkers. (f) She 
was the first blind person in North Carolina 
to have an edition of poems published. She 
has had two volumes of poems published— 
and some of her poems have appeared in 
“American Anthology”. In the interim, and 
probably because she had time on her hands, 
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she managed to raise four children. And so 
the saga goes. 
I must relate one experience I had with 


Miss Annie B., as we affectionately call her. 


A month after I was appointed Executive 


Secretary of the Commission in 1947, I dis- 
covered that one service program was being 
carried out in each territory in accordance 
with the convictions of each social caseworker. 
When I attempted to standardize the program, 
I ran head-on into differences with Miss Annie 
B. She was a maverick! I learned that she 
was having a meeting of the caseworkers in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Association of Workers for the Blind. I went 
to the meeting, but got there a little late. 
When I walked in, Miss Annie B. was giving 
me hell. I interrupted her to say that I was 
present. She replied, ‘Fine. Now you can 
her what I’ve got to say.” And she went on 
to say it. Her ideas were so good that we 
abandoned most of mine and adopted hers. 

I know that Alfred Allen is as pleased and 
happy over this occasion as all of us are. And 
on behalf of the Award’s Committee of 
AAWB, it is my honor to present to this Life 
Member of AAWB, mother, teacher, poetess, 
rehabilitation counselor, social worker, pioneer, 
and my cherished friend, the Alfred Allen 
Award. 

And in so doing, I want to paraphrase the 
central theme of her poetry in these words: 


“If any little word of ours can make one 
life the brighter, 

If any little song of ours can make one 
heart the lighter, 

God help us to speak that little word 

And take our bit of singing, 

And drop it in some lonely vale, 

And set the echoes ringing.” 


May the Good Lord take a liking to you. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE ALFRED ALLEN AWARD 


Mrs. Annie B. F. Johnson, Caseworker (retired ) 
North Carolina Commission for the Blind, Burlington, North Carolina 


Thank you, Mr. Wood. I don’t know what 
to say. I thought I knew when I considered 
this, but I don’t now, because I had prepared 


for my obituary and I wanted to make a 
response to that. I think that some of our 
North Carolina members are surprised that I 
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me to play a little game. 


| nate in being an exception. 
_ years of service, I have had almost thirty years, 
| because I tacght way back when I guess I 
| wasn’t old enough to teach. Anyway, I feel 


Dr. 
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don’t know what to say, because they expected 


I cannot do that 
now; this is too serious. 


I knew Mr. Alfred Allen. Mr. Allen 
helped me a great deal in my thinking and in 
my work, which perhaps Mr. Wood never 
knew about. You see, you are supposed to 
consult your boss, but I was never exactly a 
conformist, and I didn’t . . . but, anyway, Mr. 
Alfred Allen was one of my cherished friends, 
and I am glad to have known him. 


I just feel that it is almost impossible to 
say anything that Mr. Wood has not already 
said, because he has covered all, every phase, 
of my life. All my life I have been the ex- 
ception, and I guess I have been most fortu- 
Speaking of my 


. that my life has been nothing short of a mir- 


acle. I had so many close calls in my early 
years, that I know that my life has been pretty 
well ordained for just service as I have en- 
deavored to render. I want to say a humble 
and sincere “thank you” to and for, all those 
people who have done so much to help me. I 
could never have made it without the help my 
colleagues and friends have rendered. Some 
of them think that they have done nothing, 
but their, and your, moral support means a 
great deal. So I say “thank you” for paying 
your $3.60 to come here today to see me get 
this Award. Thank you for your faith in me. 

I also want to say to my ex-Boss that he 
need not think that he is going to put me 
on a shelf. In the first place, he can’t lift 
me up there, and I am not going to get up 
there by myself, but am going to be seeking 
and seizing every opportunity that presents 
itself to do service to my fellow men. 


ADDRESS TO MEMBERSHIP LUNCHEON 


E. W. Christiansen, Director 
New Zealand Foundation for the Blind, Aukland, New Zealand 


Yoder, Mrs. Johnson, 
Guests and Members: 

Thank you for your very fine introduction. 
It makes me feel a little more nervous than I 
was before you started. I am not used to 
having the pleasure of speaking to such a large 
gathering as this. We have a relatively small 
country, although our work is every bit as 
dedicated and interested as you are. 

I think before I continue I want to take 
you up on this history question of yours. If 
you can arrange to alter your geography, I 
shall arrange to alter our history. You see, 
there are 1200 miles of ocean between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and I would not 
like to place Virginia up in Nebraska. But 
I shall forgive you. 

It is a pleasure to be here to speak to you. 
I notice I am down on the program to give 
an address. To me, an address is something 
very formal, something that one should say 
that leaves a message in everyone’s heart. I do 


Distinguished 


not intend to do that, to try to outdo some 
of your own speakers, but I will take the op- 
portunity of telling you something of our pro- 
gram as we operate it in New Zealand. 

Firstly, perhaps you might wonder why I, 
from a country so far away, am a member of 
this organization. I ask you only to think 
back as far as last night to the address given 
by your new Executive Secretary. Take heed 
of what he says, and act upon it. This is 
your organization; if you work for it, it will 
work for you. And if it works for you, the 
work of the blind in this and other countries 
can do nothing else but progress. 

Now in New Zealand we attempt to do 
what we can for our blind community. We 
do not attempt to look after them from the 
cradle to the grave; that is not our function, 
and I do not think it’s anyone’s function. What 
we attempt to do is to do or make them what 
I consider, myself, a normal citizen doing a 
normal job. That’s our function in life. Our 
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organization was started in 1889, so as years 
go, it is a fairly lengthy one from a service 
point of view. We commence with the reg- 
istration program that we are able to say, 
without fear of contradiction, covers 95 to 98 
per cent of the blind people in New Zealand. 
This has given us the opportunity of studying 
statistics of the causes of blindness and to 
know where best to spend what monies 
we have available. There is no compulsory 
registration in New Zealand; the only com- 
pulsion is that every child on reaching the age 
of six must attend some school. Now if that 
child happens to be blind or if sight is so 
insufficient as to warrant his going to a blind 
school, we automatically will catch up with 
him around about that date. 


In the last 15 years I have had not one child 
come into our school that we have had no 
previous knowledge of. That does help us 
tremendously, because in operating our wel- 
fare service we divide our country into 15 
regions. We have established in each region 
a resident welfare officer, who must, or she 
must, whether blind or sighted, visit every 
person in this region at least once every 
three months, and send to us a formal re- 
potr of the house that they have so visited. 
Now, because the regions are fairly large, we 
also break those down into subregions, where 
we have what we call advisory committtees, or 
advisory councils. They are, in the main, 
small groups of businessmen, who might be 
members of the Lion’s Club or Rotary Club, 
of some other service club, that would cheer 
that small group. They in turn will contact 
and provide a social service to the blind 
people in that area so that, just because they 
are separated from any actual service pro- 
gram, they do not feel isolated in any way. 


We can also keep fairly up to date with 
information that is required to continue our 
program in other respects. For instance, we 
operate the only national, actually the only, 
library for the blind in the country. All 
Moon, Braille and Talking Books must go out 
through this particular source. To insure that 
the recipients are getting the service they 
want, we have these ‘committees and welfare 
officers,” as we call them, “home teachers” as 
you call them. It insures that we do not fall 
by the wayside. And, believe me, these com- 


mittees of businessmen are very critical in 
their outlook, very critical in any failure of 
service that we might make. We will want 
it that way, because it is the only way we 


can continue to give the service as it should — 


be. 


We do not have large numbers of people, as 
I mentioned before, as you have in the United 
States; our total population in New Zealand is 
only 2,500,000 people. We have 2,700 reg- 
tered blind people. Our registration is up-to- 
date within seven days, at any given time. We 
maintain a complete check of all passings 
away of new registrants or any fallings by the 
wayside. We can also give you a detailed 
analysis of ten different causes of blindness at 
any particular time, and what areas they come 
We find that we can do this only be- 
cause the ophthalmologists and doctors in the 
country will supply us with the information 
we require. It has been a long up-hill battle 
to get it, but we have got it, and, quite 
frankly, we got it by blackmail. Our ophthal- 
mologists do not have sufficient funds to carry 
out some of their programs. For their pre- 
vention of blindness program we have sup- 
plied them with those funds. But we demand 
their pound of flesh in return and we get it 
by getting notification of those cases that 
should come before us. In return, apart from 
the funds we supply them with for some of 
the programs, we are able to give them de- 
tails of any particular type of blindness that 
they might require. Where they can get 
notification from overseas, or in their own re- 
search programs, that there is some method of 
saving sight by surgery or some other means, 
they can telephone us and, within a few days, 
we can tell them the number of cases of that 
particular type of disease, what part of the 
country it is coming on, and who the pharma- 
cist is that is attending that case. 


under. 


We do not divulge the names without per- 
mission of the blind person concerned. We 
consider that our registration is a personal 
matter to the blind person and is not to be 
divulged without their permission. But, in 
only very, very few cases, permission is with- 
held of the name, because the patients realize 
it is helping others who are coming after and 
might perhaps in turn save sight for someone. 
We operate after our welfare service comes 
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_ preserve it. 
to us a month or two to six months prior to 
going to formal schooling come for very spe- 
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into being, particularly on the children’s side, 
a small preschool unit where those children 
that require a little bit of extra help before 
they go on to formal school are brought in. 
We do not believe in taking the child away 
from home if it can be avoided. There 1s 
nothing any institution or any organization, it 
does not matter how good it is, can replace 
in the way of home love. We want to see 
that preserved; we do everything we can to 
And those children that do come 


cial reasons. 


Because of the geography of New Zealand, 
we operate a residential school in the main, 


) although we do have a few day pupils com- 


ing to and from in the near suburbs. That 


| residential school is operated at what you 
would probably call grade level. 


When I 
took over I found that all education was pro- 
moted through our school right through to the 
university. I do not think that is quite good 
in our particular circumstances. I felt that 
if we operated through the grade school level, 
then integrated our children into what we 
call secondary schools, what you call high 
schools at that level, they would have a better 
chance of being able to fit into the general 
program of living. They would not feel that 
they are virtually social outcasts after having 
lived under the sheltered policy and then have 
to go out in the world. 


That program under our conditions has 
worked out exceptionally well. The reasons I 
feel are this: we still retain the children on a 
residential basis. They go out to normal sec- 
ondary school during the day, and we provide 
during the evening, four evenings a week, a 
special team of teachers who come in and give 
them two hours coaching on their day’s sub- 
ject, so that they are able to keep up with 
the rest of the school. In the main, we have 
been very, very successful in that project. It 
also helps us when we come to the next stage, 
that is, placement. Placement in this field 
professionally, wherever it might be, depends: 
firstly, on the person you are placing; secondly, 
on the placement officer, and what you have 
been able to achieve prior to that. 


The integration of our children at second- 
ary school level has basically achieved what we 


_ set out to do. 


It has given them the knowl- 
edge of how sighted children operate, why 
they think this, and why they think that. But 
the greatest thing that it has done is giving 
the sighted children the knowledge of what 
a blind person can do. A blind person, prop- 
erly coached, all things being equal, has no 
more limitation than a sighted person. It 1s 
also a help later on when these other sighted 
boys who have gone to school have reached 
executive positions in industry, and our place- 
mert officer goes along and says, “I have a 
boy here who will fit into your program.” 
He does not have to sell them beyond that, be- 
cause he went to school with the blind boy 
and he knew what he could do. 


But you cannot carry that program out 
unless the blind child has had the basic edu- 
cational grounding that will fit him into the 
program. Do not make the mistake, as I did 
once, of sending a boy to school when he 
could not cope with it. That not only frus- 
trated the boy, but frustrated the teacher and 
nearly destroyed the program. Make sure you 
are doing the right thing by both sides, because 
it is both sides that count. 


On the normal secondary school level, we 
will transfer the boys and girls to university 
if they seek university education. From the 
university, if they want further education, we 
will finance the program overseas. I have two 
boys in England at the moment. Each boy 
will cost me about $9,000 by the time he 
returns to New Zealand. That is a large 
amount in anyone’s language, but, if we can 
spend $9,000 on higher education over a 
period of three years, we can save $39,000 
over the next twenty years or thirty years, 
because we have an independent citizen. And 
is it not better to look at it that way, than 
what it is costing you today. Look at what 
it is costing today, and then assess it against 
what it is saving you tomorrow. I think that 
is the better way of looking at it. 


For those who have not the academic quali- 
fications to go up into university, we provide 
a workshop program. It is what is normally 
called a ‘sheltered workshop.” It is not a 
“terminal workshop.” Both names I hate and 
deplore, and I think the sooner they are tradi- 
cated from our work the more progress we are 
going to have. I can see no reason why any 
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person, however handicapped, should have to 
go into a sheltered or terminal workshop. 
Immediately they step inside these doors, you 
have caused a psychological problem that you 
cannot get over. You have told them, in effect, 
that they are only half use to the community, 
or 25 per cent use to the community, or no 
use at all. So you have found a niche for 
them where it does not really matter. It does 
matter, if you can send a boy out to industry 
to work in industry as a economic unit. 
There’s no reason why he shouldn’t work in 
an ordinary workshop for the blind, as an 
economic unit. Even if you have to increase 
your sighted staff so it becomes par with the 
blind staff, what does it matter? If you can 
cut your losses, as I have done, from 40 per 
cent on my annual turnover to less than 10 
per cent on my annual turnover, I have got 
30 per cent more for the rest of my program. 
And is it not that worthwhile? Is it not 
worthwhile to the worker to feel that he is 
an economic unit, rather than a person forced 
to be employed in some workshop especially 
designated for handicapped people? Let us 
get our thinking straight, for goodness sake. 


For those who have reached the stage where 
they no longer wish to go on an employment 
basis, we have our residential homes for old 
people. They are situated in different parts of 
the country, to meet the need as it arises. We 
try mot to introduce any type of community 
living, because again I think that destroys the 
community as a whole. We feel that only 
those people that really have to go to a resi- 
dential home should go; we prefer to maintain 
them in their own residences on a welfare 
basis if we can. And that is part of the job 


of our traveling welfare officers to see that that 
is done. 


But, unfortunately, age takes it’s toll of all 
of us, and there are times when there is 
nothing else left. So we do have three old 
peoples homes, one as a double unit, serving 
both men and women in the South Island, 
while the ones in the North Island have two 
separate buildings. We have built these 
homes on what some people call a luxury 
basis. Now it depends on what your idea of 
a luxury basis is. To me, it is not; it is normal 
living. I can remember when I was younger 
and single living at home, what I wanted 


most was a bedroom of my own, that I could 
sleep in, that I could work in, that I could 
do what I like in it. Because I got old and 
lost my sight, is there any reason why I should 
have to go into dormitory living? I do not 
think so. For a start, it is not economic, and 
most program directors are concerned with 
the economics of the thing. We have built 
in the last two years two homes holding 250 
in all. Each room is completely self-contained, 
has it’s own hot water, it’s own shower fa- 
cilities, is carpeted wall-to-wall, and has all 
the facilities you would get in a normal home. 
It is the type of living that we are entitled 
to in our old age. And } do not care who 
it is, you are entitled to some privacy at that 
stage in life. To those directors of pro- 
grams who are worried about the economic 
side, let me assure you of this, do that, and 
you will cut cost. Because the occupant of the 
room will take a pride in his place, and you 
can cut your serving staff by half. They will 
look after their own room in such a way that 
you will not have to worry about it, and you 
will find the economies of a program of that 
nature really worthwhile. 


I mentioned placement a while ago. Place- 
ment to us is a very, very important thing. 
Today I am in the happy position of saying 
that I could do with another 40 people in 
my sheltered workshop. I do not have enough 
people to meet the demands that are made 
on that factory. And the reason is that we 
have been successful in our placement pro- 
gram to the extent that over 60 per cent of 
our employable blind people are out in in- 
dustry. My workshop manager nearly breaks 
his heart every time I take another man away 
from him. But if I could close that work- 
shop, that would be the finest thing I could 
do in my career—if I could close it and say 
that every blind person is where he should be 
working in, with, and for the community. 
That is my object, and the sooner I can close 
it the better. But still, while it is operating, 
let us operate on an economic basis. 


Now by placement I do not mean putting 
a person into a job for thirty days and saying 
I have a successful placement. My placement 
officer has to come back to me at the end of 
two years and say a boy is placed, completely, 
firmly and definitely placed; he has held his 
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job down for two years. That is what I con- 
sider placement. I am not looking for sta- 
tistics that will show me so many people 
placed in so many days. That does not interest 
me. Statistics at times are good, at times 
they are bad; but give me any good accountant 
and he can give you any statistics to give you 
any answer you want. The only answer I want 
is complete rehabilitation; figures do not mat- 
ter. And to achieve that, we figure a man or 
girl has to be in a job at least two years. I 
do not think it is fair on the employee or the 
employer to have a lesser time. The fact that 


we have been able to do it is very gratifying 


'able to see. 


to us, but I am not here to tell you what you 
could or should do; I am just trying to ex- 
plain to you some of the things we do in 
New Zealand, and how and why we do it. 

Now I promised your chairman I was not 
going to speak longer than fifteen minutes. 
I recently attended a conference down at 
Florida. I enjoyed it very much. This is my 
third visit to the United States, and I hope I 


shall be over again about ’64, because I find 


that the only way I can keep my program up- 


to-date is to see what other people are doing, 
learn by what they are doing, and so put into 
|operation my program. 


There is one thing I have thought about 
a lot of times. Not long ago before I left, a 
little girl of six asked me to try to explain to 
her what an image was. She had never been 
I found it very difficult to ex- 
plain what an image was. I knew what it 
was—to look at my face in the mirror every 
morning and shave it, that to me was an 


image. I know what an image of fantasy is, 


| but to sit down and try to explain it to a 
| little girl is pretty difficult. 


But it did give 
me this thought, looking at my own image 
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everyday in the mirror and shaving it, not 
too pleasant a thought sometimes—but there 
we are, it has to be. But it is an image I am 
growing used to. To me, it does not alter 
very much. It is an image to me that is a 
visual one. Now all of us, it does not matter 
who we are, have an image of our work, we 
have an image of our program. Do not let 
that image be like your face, grow old with 
you. Reevaluate it now and again. See that 
you have the right image. 

And get behind and make sure that the 
changes that you intend to make are made. 
Just do not think about and make paper 
changes, because that is not going to do anyone 
any good. If the image today does not bear 
up with the image tomorrow, do not hesitate 
to scrap it, because nobody is going to pain 
you or put you over the barrel because you had 
guts enough to scrap what was good enough 
for yesterday. Scrap it and make it good 
enough for tomorrow. That is my aim in our 
work. 

I hope when I see you again next time, if 
I have the pleasure of coming, (God willing 
I shall be here at your next conference), I 
hope that I can say that some of the things 
I told you last time have not worked out and 
I have scrapped them and instituted some- 
thing better. Let us look forward to tomorrow; 
do not let us look behind. I know there is 
no future in the past, but I also recognize 
there is no past without a future. Let us 
combine the two and do a good job. 

Thank you for the pleasure of letting me 
talk to you. I do thank you, sir, for the 
very attentive hearing I have had. It is prob- 
ably more attention than I deserved, but it has 
been a pleasure to be with you and enjoy 
your hospitality. 
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AMBROSE M. SHOTWELL MEMORIAL BANQUET 


The Annual Shotwell Memorial Banquet 
was held in the Rainbow Room of the Pick- 
Carter Hotel on the evening of July 12, at 
7:00 p.m. Mr. Jansen Noyes, Jr., President 
of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York, New York, was Toastmaster. The 
honored recipient of the Ambrose M. Shot- 
well Memorial Award was Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Director, Office of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. Presenta- 


tion of the Scroll was made by Mrs. Lee John- 
ston, Executive Director, St. Louis Lighthouse 
Society for the Blind, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and of the Medal by Dr. Peter J. Salmon, 
Executive Director, Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, New York, both of whom 
are previous recipients of the Shotwell Award. 
(See pages 148-153). The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Mr. Charles L. Harrison, Associate 
Warden, Boys Industrial School, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


PRESENTATION OF AMBROSE M. SHOTWELL MEMORIAL 
AWARD SCROLL 
TO MARY E. SWITZER 


Mrs. Lee Johnston, Executive Director 
St. Louis Lighthouse Society for the Blind, St. Louis, Missouri 


About twelve years ago, I heard a talk given 
to the members of the States’ Council in 
Washington by the then newly appointed Di- 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss Mary 
E. Switzer. It was a dynamic talk ending on 
a high note of spiritual inspiration. 

I said to myself then, “Here is a leader— 
a person with the ability to think deeply, to 
express herself clearly, and to lead others to 
aspire to far greater accomplishments than 
they have ever had.” 

This was my first impression of Mary E. 
Switzer, and I found in talking with many 
others afterwards that they, too, had been 
deeply stirred and were rejoicing in the good 
fortune which had given us such a leader in 
the work of rehabilitating the handicapped of 
the nation. The thought did come to me 
that, perhaps, being a woman, she might not 
be so wholeheartedly accepted by many men 
who had been administering state programs 
for many years, but in a short time it was 
apparent that the respect, admiration and love 
in which she was held was universal. 

Miss Switzer has not belied our first im- 


pression of her but, instead, has led us on to 
far greater heights than we would have be- 
lieved possible. Ever since her graduation 
from Radcliffe College, Miss Switzer has lived 
a life of ever-increasingly, more devoted, and 
more important service for the good of man- 
kind. Her influence is felt both nationally 
and internationally, and many high honors 
have been bestowed upon her. Perhaps Dr. 
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Salmon will tell you about some of those— — 


I should like to talk about 
accomplishments for 


the recital is long. 
Miss Switzer’s great 


humanity in the United States and world-wide. j 


She started her Government career in 1922 
in the Treasury Department and, after holding 
several administrative positions, she was ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in charge of the Public Health 
Service, which was then in the Treasury. This 
service in the health field led to a deep inter- 
est in health and welfare, and, when the Fed- 
eral Security Agency was established in 1939 
to concentrate on health and welfare problems, 
Miss Switzer became Assistant to the Federal 
Security Administrator. 


| habilitation of blind persons. 
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Miss Switzer represented the United States | 


at the First International Health Conference, 
which developed the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization. She also was a mem- 
ber of the American Preparatory Commission 
for the First World Congress on Mental 
Health and of the U.S. delegation to the 
Congress in London in 1948. She has also 
attended several international poliomyelitis 
congresses. 


She served on the U.S. delegation to the 
Second World Health Assembly at Rome, in 
1949, and has represented the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation at the past three World 
Congresses of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples in several European 
capitols. In June, 1959, she attended the 
First Mediterranean Conference on Rehabili- 
tation, in Athens, Greece, as an official delegate 
of the United States, as a representative of 
the U.S. affiliates of the International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples, the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and the World Rehabilitation Fund. 


Her wide knowledge of health problems 


| is a valuable asset in the Office of Vocational 
| Rehabilitation, for, without health, vocational 
| rehabilitation would be impossible. 


Much 
stress has been placed on the physical restora- 
tion aspects of the 1943 amendments to the 
Vocational Act. 


For the successful passage of the 1954 


| amendments to the Act, which broadened the 


law to embrace community resources in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, we are in- 
debted to Miss Switzer for her wise and care- 


| ful planning, her generalship, her own pro- 
| digious efforts in impressing upon the Con- 
| gress the enormous value to the nation of re- 


storing to productive ability the many thou- 
sands who, instead of being useful citizens to 


| themselves and to their communities, were in- 


active because of some physical disability 
caused by birth, disease, or accident. We 
are honoring Miss Switzer tonight, not only 


| for the broad aspects of her work which have 
| raised the number of rehabilitasts from 59,597 


in 1950 to 92,501 in 1961, but especially for 
her consistent interest in the programs for re- 
The number of 
visually handicapped rehabilitants rose in those 
years from 7,151 to 10,175. This phase of 


her work has always commanded her special 
interest, and by her wise counsel she has 
helped many State directors to solve knotty 
problems and to improve and expand their 
programs. Those of us who have known her 
well continually marvel at the vast amount 
of work she is able to do—Congressional hear- 
ings, talks to groups, writings, attending meet- 
ings all over the United States and in many 
parts of Europe—in short, furthering the cause 
of rehabilitation whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. She has guided the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation through a period of great ex- 
pansion and widened influence. 


One asset she has is unique. Not many 
have it—one of our Missouri Senators is said 
to have it also. Few people can write a 
speech, glance through it a time or two and 
give it verbatim with no notes, and with all 
the fervor she felt when she wrote it. I 
have sat with the typed copy in my hand and 
followed it word-for-word, but when I com- 
mented, she tossed it off with, ‘““That’s what 
they pay me for”. 


I have told you about Mary Switzer, the 
humanitarian. Now I should like to speak of 
Mary Switzer, the person—and the reasons 
for which she is so deeply loved: her innate 
goodness; her kindness; her generosity; her 
accessibility —- she never holds herself aloof 
from people who need her counsel and help; 
for her quality of artistic imagination; for her 
literary abilities —- her many stimulating writ- 
ings — her “Random Notes on the Director's 
Reading” which appear in the OVR Bulletin, 
which amount to deeply penetrating book 
reviews; for her public spirit in her own 
community, to which she contributes so much 
of her own time and effort and leadership. 


To a very great woman whose vision en- 
compasses the betterment of all the handi- 
capped, and who has followed in the foot- 
step of her Master in her ministry to “the 
lame, the halt, and the blind”, whose dynamic 
personality and exalted leadership has in- 
spired others to greater accomplishments, to 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, our very dear friend, I 
have the great honor and privilege to present, 
in behalf of the Shotwell Award Committee 
and the members of AAWB, the Ambrose 
M. Shotwell Scroll. 
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PRESENTATION OF AMBROSE M. SHOTWELL MEMORIAL 
AWARD MEDAL 
TO MARY E. SWITZER 


Peter J. Salmon, LL.D., Executive Director 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 
J am burned up — this conclave has taken 


an altogehter different slant than I under- 
stood. I have now had to discard a lengthy 
: speech, loaded with invective inuendos, insults 
and irreverence. In fact, on one outburst I 
had referred to the guest of honor as a Re- 
_ publican. 

Even the Toastmaster is in on this slanted 
| meeting. You prabably noticed that he is 
/ _ listed as “Jansen Noyes, Jr.” I am not taking 
issue with the “Jansen Noyes” part, but why 
does he have to keep flaunting that “Jr.” in 
_ front of my face ? When you get right down 
| to it, what real difference is there in his age 
_ and mine — a mere 25 years, which I think 
| so little of that I have wasted these 25 years 
in a life of ease and luxury. And you will 
notice how careful I have been here. I did 
not say that Jansen Noyes is younger — that, I 
prefer to leave to your own good judgment to 
| ponder over. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lee Johnston, as you might have expected 
| said all of these very nice things about the 
| guest of honor — they are all true. But why 
| drag truth into an occasion such as this? 
Why, indeed? The answer is that Lee John- 
ston just has the annoying facility of telling 
the truth — she will never make the grade 
in life. Incidentally, one of the good things 
abut World War II, aside from the fact that 
I was not allowed in it because I was a coward, 
was that Lee Johnston and I traveled to- 
gether — separately, of course, back and forth 
across the United States. It was then that | 
learned of the unfortunate penchant she had 
for ethics and veracity. 

Now we get down to me. Why am I here? 
A very good question, indeed. Why are so 
many of the employees of the United States 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation here? 
They all have to attend. You think they all 


love Mary! — I am sorry, I misread that — 
You think they all Jove Mary? Don't be 
foolish. They have their jobs and want to 
keep them — and that is why I am here, 
too; because actually, believe it or not, I am 
an employee of the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation — a consultant — 
for which honor I have just had to divest 
myself of vested interests, even such innocu- 
ous do-good movements as membership in the 
John Birch society. I am not allowed even 
to eat any of his brother’s candy. Also, I am 
an ex-member of the Advisory Council on 
Rehabilitation; I was thrown off of the Coun- 
cil and replaced by one Father Thomas J. 
Carroll. You see the problem, I am sure. 
The guest of honor, whom we generally refer 
to as “The Boss,” liked Father Carroll’s in- 
volvement in depth psychology, his launching 
of perapatology, and his great belief in tiflol- 
ogy, better than my test patterns, mobility, and 
my lack of a substitute for his tiflology, which 
I, like you, don’t understand what it means 
at all—unless President Jake Jacobson has the 
answer in his great knowledge of geriatrics — 
and geriatrics, as Jake understands it, is the 
process of growing younger after you are 65 
years of age until you have attained second 
childhood. Anyhow — regarding the Advi- 
sory Council — Justice and right and truth 
have prevailed and I have been vindicated. 
The Council has just never been the same since 
I resigned — by request, because I could not 
keep pace with The Boss, who demands a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

Of course you know, in all that I have been 
saying thus far, I have been fooling with you, 
Jansen Noyes and Lee Johnston have just 
scratched the surface in their praise of Mary 
E. Switzer. I, too, can only try to do the 
same. For how does one enumerate a lifetime 
of good deeds? — of human service, and of 
love and devotion to one’s fellow man? This 
is what our guest of honor has done. “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ This is 
the second part of the first Commandment, 
and it has been part and parcel of her life 
over these many years. 

Loving neighbors is not always easy. Some 
resist you altogether and others turn against 
you for providing the love that they need. 
Too few are grateful for your efforts. But 
life was never meant to be a path of roses. 
Each of us, it would seem to me, was put 
here on earth for some work that we are 
supposed to carry forward. Blessed, indeed, 
are those who do find their real purpose and 
make it their lifetime work. They are thrice 
blessed as are those who are the beneficiaries 
of outstanding leaders such as our guest of 
honor, Miss Mary E. Switzer. 

I would venture to say that when Mary was 
living in Boston and vicinity where she was 
reared, and where she graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College, she had no idea where the un- 
known future would lead her. No idea, in 
fact, that she would be so high in the official 
Washington family of Government — that she 
would start her Government career in the 
United States Treasury Department and that 
she would advance to one of the highest posts 
as Administrative Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary who was in charge of the Public 
Health Service Program, then a part of the 
United States Treasury. She could hardly 
have dreamed that, because of her work with 
national health and welfare matters, when the 
Federal Security Agency was established in 
1939 she would be appointed to concentrate 
on health and welfare programs, that she 
would be asked to join the new agency as 
Assistant to the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. And, how in the world could she ever 
have known that in 1950 she would be made 
Director of the Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation at a time when the programs 
on rehabilitation were being expanded? In 
1954 she was one of the leaders who helped 
to shape the Magna Carta in work for the 
handicapped known as the “Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1954.” 

Just to mention some of the honors that 
Mary E. Switzer has received, perhaps, will 
indicate the magnitude of the activities in 
which our guest of honor has been involved 
in over the many years. She has been 
honored by Tufts University, Gallaudet Col- 
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lege and Western College for Women, 
Adelphi College on Long Island, Boston Uni- 
versity and Duke University. From the 


Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania she © 


has received the Doctor of Medical Science — 


degree. She is a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Brandeis University. She is a 
Trustee of the Menninger Foundation; a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 


tion for the Aid to Crippled Children; Trustee — 


for the Easter Seal Research Foundation; holds 
honorary membership in Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Psychiatric Association and the American Con- 
gress in Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

Our guest of honor was President of the 
National Rehabilitation Association in 1960 - 
1961, and elected President of the American 
Hearing Society in November 1961. One of 


the most significant of all the honors that © 


Mary E. Switzer has received is the Presi- 
dent’s Certificate of Merit — the highest 
award given to a Civil Service Employee. 
And, finally, she has played an active roll in 
her own home community of Alexandria, 
Virginia, as a member of the Board of Health, 
the Board of Trustees of the Association for 
Retarded Children, and the School of Nursing 
Committee of the Alexandria Hospital. These 
are all in addition to a full-day — a full-night 
— and a weekend schedule of work in con- 


nection with the United States Office of Vo- 


cational Rehabilitation. 

No one knows people, or more of them, 
than Mary E. Switzer. No one knows the 
handicapped better than Mary Switzer. No 
one has more heart and a mind for the severe- 
ly disabled, than does our guest of honor. 
Hundreds of thousands of handicapped indi- 
viduals throughout the United States have 
benefited through her dynamic leadership, her 
persistence in carrying forward programs on 
their behalf, and her ability to surround her- 
self with a staff that is not only hard work- 
ing, but completely dedicated and knowledg- 
able. She would be the first to throw the 
credit to her staff and to her advisors, and 
yet they would cast the ball right back to her 
because, without her leadership and the man- 
ner in which she carries forward the many 
facets of the services of the United States 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the whole 
program could lag and linger. Instead, it is 
recognized by Congress and by the highest 


authorities in Government as one of the most 
vital, progressive and meaningful programs in 
| behalf of handicapped persons—and that it 
produces dividends in dollars, but, more to 
the point, dividends in the reclaiming of 
human beings and placing them in a posi- 
tion to carry forward, and to attain their best 
potential in Society. In short, Mary Switzer 
is both their inspiration and a dynamic force 
in the era in which both are essential and 
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- needed. We are grateful that the American 


Association of Workers for the Blind has the 
opportunity to designate Mary E. Switzer as a 
recipient of the Ambrose M. Shotwell Award. 

It is my happy privilege to present you, 
Mary E. Switzer, the Shotwell Medal, which 
I hope will be a lifetime remembrance of 
esteem and affection in which you are held by 
all of us, and please include me in a very 
special manner in this group. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


GROUP 1 


Administrators and Executives of Public and Voluntary Agencies 
Serving Blind Persons at National, State and Local Levels, and 
Board Members of Governing Bodies 


FUNCTIONAL DEFINITIONS OF IMPAIRED VISION: 
THE IMPLICATION FOR SERVICE PROGRAMS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWPOINT 


Reverend Thomas J. Carroll, Director 
Catholic Guild for the Blind, Boston, Massachusetts 


According to your program, I am to give 
the “Philosophical Viewpoint”. When I first 
accepted the invitation, it was with the feel- 
ing that this was somewhat high-sounding — 
that it would make me pose as something of 
a philosopher — a title to which I make no 
pretense other than in the crackerbarrel sense. 

But you never know how the word “phil- 
osophy” is being used. When I looked closely 
at the total program for the afternoon, I saw 
the line-up of the first three talks — first, the 
Philosophical Viewpoint, then the National 
Viewpoint, and last the State and Local View- 
point. I take it that the order refers to a 
relatively decreasing geographical area. In 
which case, “philosophical” has in this con- 
text a feeling of the global, not to say the 
universal. For once, then, you will forgive 
me if I get into outer space. 

What I intend to do once again is to 
quarrel publicly with a word — the word 


“blindness”. This is a quarrel which is not 
new to me. Nor is my quarrel new to some 
of you. I can only apologize to those of 


you who have seen this particular match be- 
fore. 


I quarrel with the word “blindness”. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not one of those 
who tries to find substitutes for the word to 
describe the condition of those who cannot 
see. I hold no brief for escape words, such 
as “sightless” or “unsighted”. In fact, I think 
the word “blindness” is an unbeatable word 
to describe blindness. 

But, it is too strong a word, too widely 
accepted a description, and too definitive a 
term to be allowed to lose its meaning by 
being used to describe other things. I quarrel, 
then, not with the word, but with what I 
consider its misuse, in its broad application in 
this field to describe conditions other than 
blindness. 

If I am supposed to be giving the philo- 
sophical viewpoint, then perhaps some defini- 
tion of philosophy is necessary. WEBSTER’S 
gives this, among others: “the body of prin- 
ciples or general conceptions underlying a 
given branch of learning or major discipline”. 
We agree that our science is seeking more 
knowledge, that it strives to reach truth. To 
this I would add the sub-principle valid in 
any science: that, in any field of human ef- 
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fort toward learning, there must be communi- 
cation, and that one of the multiple factors in 
communication is accurate and mutually ac- 
cepted definition of terms. “There must not 
be more than three terms in the syllogism.” 


I submit to you that our most basic ter- 
minology is miselading. It does not com- 
municate, but too often obfuscates. (I have 
used that word in writing before, but never 
in a talk, so in preparing this talk, I stopped 
after writing it to see which is the preferable 
pronunciation. I discovered that either is 
allowable. But I also discovered something 
else of which I had been ignorant; the dic- 
tionary gives as a final meaning: “to dim, as 
sight’. You never know what you will 
stumble on when you are involved in the defi- 
nition of blindness.) My claim is that the 
very words “blind” and “blindness” are mis- 
leading and obfuscating, when we spread them 
out to cover a whole range of visual impair- 
ment — no matter how serious that visual 
impairment may be. 

In one way or another most of us repre- 
sent the public. Whether ours are voluntary 
agencies or public agencies, to a degree we 
are not only dependent on the public for 
funds, but in some way we represent our 
publics in the spending of those fundss™ Yet, 
I am utterly convinced from informal surveys 
over the last twenty-four years that the public’s 
definition of blindness is a much more rfe- 
stricted one than that which we use among 
ourselves. The public is supporting something 
different from what it thinks it is supporting! 
This does not imply dishonesty — but it does 
suggest a major failure of communication. 


Now, time and again, when someone has 
attacked the definition of blindness which we 
use as being too broad — in including large 
areas of patrial sight — many have reacted 
strongly, with the belief that the attacker is 
unsympathetic to the partially sighted, that 
he does not recognize how severe an impair- 
ment it is. 

I would like to answer this objection before 
it arises. Partial sightedness is a severe and 
frightening handicap. In some of its forms 
it leaves people moving in a world of distor- 
tion, where people are blobs, and the world a 
shapeless thing — where frightening objects 
rise out of nowhere, where cortrast is first a 


blessing and then a curse, where apparent se- 
curity is fraught with danger — and where 
only those who are also partially sighted can 
understand. It is a world of little sympathy, 
of multiple misunderstandings, and of hopeless 
efforts to explain. 


I strongly believe that partial sightedness 
is a major handicap. I will even say what I 
have said on other platforms before (even 
though I know that some are going to mis- 
understand what it is I say): im some ways it 
is a more difficult handicap than blindness. 
I repeat it, and I ask you to listen carefully: 
in my belief, in some ways partial sightedness 
is worse than blindness. But it is not blind- 
ness; and while just about every blind person 
I know would be glad to swap positions, I 
have yet to meet the partially sighted person 
who would willingly give up the little sight 
he has. 

If we ever work out a better definition, the 
partially sighted must certainly receive train- 
ing, rehabilitation, and any other necessary 
benefits. The only point is that we should not 
call them “‘blind’’ since they are not —— except 
through our arbitrary definition. 

Actually within our present definition are 
many different handicaps. For certainly there 
is a major difference between 20/200 and 
that vaguely defined area of 3/200; and there 
are many differences in the degrees between. 


The confusion that exists includes such 
words as “blind”; “legally blind” (to me its 
contrary will always be illegally blind); “par- 
tially sighted” (some take the word to 
20/200; others carry it all the way 
20/70); “industrially blind” (no relation to 
industrial accidents); “visually hanudicapped” 
(I wear glasses myself) — and then the words 
like “partials”, “semis” and the rest. And 
there is the term “economically blind” (per- 
haps descriptive of those who bought stocks 
on margin in mid-May). 

In all the list of words, only one has a 


to 


sharp definition: “legal blindness” — and even 
this definition differs from country to coun- 
try, and even from state to state —— nor is it 


known to those outside our particular field. 


I have spoken about the failure to com- 
municate with the public. I am even more 
worried about the failure to communicate with 
each other. Many of the reports which we 
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read are suspect; many of the books are 
spoiled, by including in their list of blind 
many who have varying degrees of sight. 
Even agency reports of placement seldom 
make any attempt to keep the two separate. 
Newspaper reports from other cities often im- 
press the naive with their stories of the feats 
of blind men, when they are actually refer- 
ring to those with vision. (And families or 
friends, if they have not used these to shame 
blind persons for not doing the same thing, 
have at least often wondered why.) And so it 
goes. You all know of the reports of athletic 
events in schools for the blind! In a word, 
the failure of definition, leads to a failure of 
communication, and the failure of communi- 
cation makes the achievement of accurate 
knowledge more difficult for all of us. 


As for those actually blind, I believe that 
they suffer — not merely in placement — but 
in the comparisons made between them and 
other supposedly blind people who they know 
are not blind. And I know that often there 


is a deep-lying resentment awakened becouse 
of this. 


But the partially sighted often suffer, too, 
from the lumping of them into the definition. 
It is not merely the things which I have said. 
But above all is the fact that perhaps the 
greatest handicap that they have is in being 
labelled “blind”. Here, too, one finds psy- 
chological problems resulting directly from 
the definition, including also a sense of guilt 
at getting credit where they know that it is not 
due. It is no wonder that Dr. Louis Cholden, 
along with just about every other psychiatrist 
who has worked in our field, found an under- 
lying psychiatric hostility between the two 
groups. 


It is Dr. Hoover who first pointed out that 
one of the reasons for our terrible failure to 
develop mobility programs for blind persons 
in past years was undoubtedly the presence in 
the residential schools of so many partially 
sighted students who could act as guides for 
the totally blind when they were going off 
campus. On the other side of the coin 
would suggest that our failure to train the 
vision of the partially sighted has resulted in 
no small measure from our equivocal defini- 
tions. Thus, I believe progress in our field 
has been seriously hampered. 


Yet the blame for this need not rest wholly 
in our field. No small part of the problem 
has been the great distance which in the past 
separated the ophthalmologists and the other 
experts in optics from our field. For too long 
the interest of the ophthalmologist was re- 
stricted to the two important areas: saving 
remaining vision, or restoration of vision in 
ways which often prove dramatic. Or his 
office practice in the prescription of correcting 
glasses was too directly concerned with the 
ability to read. Fortunately, we have seen 
and are seeing the change in all of this — 
thanks in no small measure to the rehabili- 
tation-ophthalmologist who sits on this plat- 
form today — Dr. Richard Hoover. 


But, in the meantime, we in our field have 
become enamored of Snellen measurements 
and their equivalent. We have canonized 
them, little realizing that we can expect little 
accuracy from them below 5/200. Now vari- 
ous groups and committees are at work at- 
tempting to work out better tools for us — 
more accurate means of communication. 


Take for the moment the measurement of 
“3/200”. I do not suppose there is anyone 
who has been in our work for any length of 
time who has not seen the vast “operational” 
differences between various people who have 
all received the label of 3/200. I learned 
early from people who had been in the field 
much longer than I that the difference was 
that (although all had the same amount of 
vision) one “used his sight better” than an- 
other, another “used his sight’ less efficiently. 
More recently some have come to refer to this 
as ‘functional vision” — a term which I con- 
sider horribly misleading, since psychiatry and 
psychosomatic medicine have already pre- 
empted the term “functional” to refer to an 
impairment which is not organic, but psychic 
in origin. 

In the last decade, I have come to a strong 
belief that before we can really embark on 
the measurement of “operational” vision we 
must greatly sharpen the tools we are using to 
measure the actual objective vision. 


Thus, if we consider closely the differently 
operating 3/200 persons, we see numerous 
possible differences in the actual objective 
measurement. Is there no difference between 
what I refer to as a blurred (or distorted) 
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3/200 and a dimmed but _ non-distorted 
3/2002 What of the 3/200 with a rela- 
tively full field and the 3/200 with an upper 
quadrant defect, or the one with a lowef 
quadrant defect? What of the 3/200 with 
good color vs. the 3/200 with serious color 
loss (and what difference is there according 
to the kind of color blindness or color loss 
that one finds)? How compare the 3/200 
which is static with that which is failing, or 
with that which is fluctuating? And what is 
the comparison between the 3/200 for whom 
light is salvation with the 3/200 for whom it 
is paralyzing? 

These are examples of things we have to 
know for progress in our field, even for the 
understanding of people we are dealing with. 


_ And these are things we must know before 


we can make any real progress in defining 
“visual efficiency” —- or in doing anything 
about it. 

When these and other measurements like 
them are known to us, when they have been 
made known to the practitioners in the field 
and been subjected to their experienced ob- 
servation, then we are ready for the next step 
forward. 

In fine, the philosophical viewpoint — at 
least this philosophical viewpoint — is that 
the body of principles or general concepts 
underlying work for the visually handicapped 
must quickly be supplemented by a body of 
fact to operate on — and a body of language 
which can communicate the facts. 


THE NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Milton D. Graham, Ph.D., Director 
Division of Research and Statistics 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, New York 


There are many recent developments, and 


| many more to come during the next ten years, 
that can benefit the U. S. visually impaired 


If present laws and regulations 
setting a single inflexible “legal definition of 
blindness,” however, are adhered to, many of 
these developments will be partially enjoyed, 
if at all. Let me outline a few of these de- 
velopments, and leave it largely to your im- 
agination how they will affect services to 


| blind and visually impaired persons, if leaders 


in the field of providing services use ingenuity 
and foresight. 

The most obvious development in the 
decade 1960-1970 will be population growth. 
The number of young blind (to age 20) by 
the most conservative estimates will double in 


| this period, due largely to two factors: (1) 
| blindness and visual impairment is a function 


of population and (2) the “war-baby crop” 


| will in the mid-’60s begin to set up families. 
| We know a percentage of these babies will 


have severe visual impairment unless some 


| unexpected medical breakthrough occurs. Also 


by conservative estimate, the aged and aging 
in the population will vastly increase and 
probably there will be as many visually im- 
paired persons over 65 in 1970 as there are 
“legally blind” persons now, or about 400,000. 
Planners of programs and services for the 
young and for the aged, please take note now. 

The decade 1960-1970 will see many ad- 
vances in health that can benefit visually im- 
paired people. Medical research has the ex- 
amples of the previous decade (antibiotics, the 


Salk vaccine and so on) to spur it on. Sig- 
nificantly “comprehensive medicine” has 
promise of greater acceptance in medical 


circles since the Bayne-Jones Report to the 
President three years ago. This encourages 
medical care and treatment of the “whole 
man,’ not merely his eyes or his ears or his 
heart and soon. The total functioning of the 
individual is the emphasis of this trend; func- 
tion will not be lost entirely to pathology. 
There is also a trend to more efficient use of 
medical organizations with greater inter-clinic 
cooperation and intra-clinic efficiency. At the 
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Georgetown University Medical School, an 
important course on problems of blindness is 
being given to residents in ophthalmology, 
which may serve as a model for giving oph- 
thalmologists much-needed information about 
their patients’ lot after they are past his minis- 
trations. Optical aids clinics are a recent de- 
velopment that are bound to increase signifi- 
cantly in the next few years. Florida, for 
example, has one at the Bascomb-Palmer Eye 
Institute that is planning three sub-stations 
within the next year. 


Yet refractions and fittings are not the whole 
problem; training, motivation and checks on 
functional usage must be attended to, if these 
clinics are to be effective. Then finally in 
the health field, a most significant develop- 
ment has been the increase of public health 
practices and goals. The glaucoma screening 
programs among schoo! children are bound to 
increase; more effective detection of senile 
cataracts while surgery can still save sight is 
found to increase, again making functional 
use of residual vision a growing problem. 
The U.S. National Health Survey and the 
American Foundation for the Blind plan a 
collaborative study to estimate visual impair- 
ment among the American population, and 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
through other research on blinded veterans 
and in a metropolitan community, hopes to 
investigate problems of function among blind 
and visually impaired persons, so that guide- 
lines may be offered to handle the growing 
health problems of the larger visually im- 
paired population of the next few years. 


Developments in education during the dec- 
ade 1960-1970 will undoubtedly lay stress on 
proficiency as never before in American his- 
tory. The Russian sputnik enforced the charge 
that America needed to stress scholarship and 
ability, and developments have been several, 
with visually impaired students sharing this 
progress. For example, blind students are 
being trained systematically for the first time 
as simultaneous language translators at 
Georgetown University. Ability, not visual 
impairment, will be the emphasis more and 
more as new challenges are met. New equip- 
ment, such as automated teaching devices, will 
increase in sophistication and usage; their use 
by visually impaired students needs to be in- 


vestigated if they are to benefit from this 
development. The American Foundation for 
the Blind’s International Technological Con- 
gress of 1962 and the AAIB Research Ad- 
visory Committee have and are considering 
these problems. In these developments, the 
role and use of vision must be more clearly 
set forth, so that the relative importance of 
learning by the primary modes of sight, audi- 
tion and touch for varying degrees of useful 
vision are clearly defined. In this connec- 
tion, a most significant change in practices in 
“sight-saving” has taken and will continue 
to take place. The use of residual vision is no 
longer considered undesirable; indeed, empha- 
sis is being placed on using vision as fully as 
possible. This trend will bring more of the 
benefits of general education to the visually 
impaired if special education will concern it- 
self with the problems of practice and adjust- 
ment that will certainly occur as a result. The 
strengthening of special education is in itself 
a hopeful sign that advances in education will 
be shared by the visually impaired student. 


In the welfare field the decade ahead will 
undoubtedly see greater independence on the 
part of aged and disabled persons through 
programs now being considered. Work will 
be encouraged by more liberal allowances for 
earnings by recipients of aid, both financial 
and in kind. Greater job opportunities among 
the retired and on expansion of rehabilita- 
tion programs to the aged will come. The 
aged, visually impaired person must be taught 
to use his residual vision for reading, for 
mobility and for employment, if he is to share 
these benefits fully. Service and training pro- 
grams need to be expanded accordingly. 


In the employment field, the increasing 
economic competition that America will meet 
in the world will mean further advances in 
personnel selection techniques, with ability and 
proficiency likely to be more in the ascendant. 
The growing number of employable-age blind 
may be able to compete for jobs under these 
selection methods, if they are prepared voca- 
tionally and are taught maximum use of sight 
and touch. The intensive training methods 
and evaluation techniques of the Russians 
with their younger visually impaired should 
certainly be carefully studied for what they 
have to offer us. Besides better vocational 
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preparation, so that better personnel selection 
procedures can be taken advantage of, the 
visually impaired in industry are bound to 
benefit from the growing employee-care pro- 
grams, such as U. S. Steel and Dupont have 
had, and also from growing retirement and 
medicare programs, such as Kaiser, ILGWU 
Increasing medicare 
programs, public and private, will benefit the 
visually impaired employee and retired em- 
ployee both. Insurance plans may eventually 
largely supplant welfare programs if service 
and training programs look to this end. 


Lastly, of the significant developments to 
be expected in the decade 1960-1970, none is 
more promising than science and technology 
which will open vast new areas to all of us. 


In the case of the visually impaired specifically, 
it was the consensus of the scientists and en- 
_gineers recently assembled by the American 


Foundation for the Blind’s International Tech- 
nological Congress that, in a few years, read- 
ing machines with tactile and auditory out- 
puts, automatic Braillers, mobility devices of 
several kinds, increasingly efficient sound re- 
cordings, teaching machines and more simple 
aids and devices can be brought to develop- 
ment stage and eventually to production pro- 
vided (and this is all important) we know 
how to train blind and visually impaired 
people to make maximum use of them. How 
the visually impaired man relates to these ma- 
chines in performing his tasks will be the 
crux of the matter. Acceptance of machines 
and their capacity to add to and enhance the 
human’s capacities through the remaining sen- 
sory modalities must be the subject of research 
and development, if the benefits of science 
and technology are to be realized for blind 
and visually impaired persons in the next 
decade. 


To recapitulate some of the benefits that 
blind and visually impaired people might en- 
joy and that service programs should certainly 
consider in their planning: 


The young blind and visually impaired 
(whose numbers will double by 1970) can 
benefit from early glaucoma detection and 
other prevention campaigns; can be taught to 
use optical aids to maximize their use of 
vision for mobility, educational and employ- 
ment purposes; can be better and more exten- 


sively prepared for new vocational opportuni- 
ties, as the program in the USSR suggests; 
can be given extensive examinations and 
treatment and therapy (where needed), so 
that the rehabilitation process is begun long 
before they become adults and overburden 
vocational rehabilitation programs; and can be 
taught to use special equipment and devices 
aimed at increasing their educational, mobility 
and employment opportunities. 


The employable-age blind and visually 
impaired can be taught special skills in new 
industries; can be provided new employment 
opportunities by enhancing their reading, edu- 
cational, mobility and employment skills 
through special equipment and devices; can 
be provided economic security by taking ad- 
vantage of (private and public) employee 
health, medicare and retirement programs. 


The aged and aging blind and visually 
impaired (whose numbers will vastly in- 
crease) can benefit from rehabilitation serv- 
ices aimed at work for the able-bodied and re- 
warding recreation and leisure-time pursuits 
for all; can increase their useful vision by ac- 
cepting cataract surgery more than has been 
done; can further increase vision by use (and 
training in the use) of optical aids; and can 
enjoy greater independence and enjoyable lives 
by being aware of and encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of recent and growing advances in 
employment practices, health, recreation, medi- 
care and retirement benefits. 


I have been optimistic, indeed, about the 
future for the growing numbers of blind and 
visually impaired people. I leave you with 
only one caution: we shall have to work hard 
to obtain these benefits for them, we in re- 
search and development and those of you in 
service programs. We must look at each visu- 
ally impaired person as a total human, who 
functions in such-and-such a way and who is 
capable of functioning in this-and-that way. 
We must measure capacities, estimate poten- 
tialities and govern our programs of research 
and service accordingly. 


Our subject today is functional definitions 
of vision and its implications for service pro- 
grams. I am no service program planner nor 
ophthalmologist, but I have a clouded crystal 
ball that tells me that restrictive definitions of 
vision will only encourage a view of visually 
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impaired persons as a pair of eyes or a pair 
of ears or a set of fingertips, not as a total 
functioning human being. Sooner or later, 
the visually impaired person must be accepted 


as a functioning human being, if he is to 
enjoy what looks like a rapidly advancing 
decade ahead of us. I hope it is sooner. 


THE STATE AND LOCAL VIEWPOINT 


Douglas C. MacFarland, Ph.D., Director 
Virginia Commission for the Visually Handicapped, Richmond, Virginia 


I have been asked this afternoon to dis- 
cuss our topic from the state and local point 
of view. Since my experience has been en- 
tirely in State agencies, I cannot claim to be 
speaking for the local agency, but if we talk 
about services to the individual, I will not be 
expressing a viewpoint too far out of focus 
with the local agency. 

In the past few years, a number of ophthal- 
mologists and leaders in our field have dis- 
cussed functional vision, and some have pro- 
posed new definitions. Anyone who is deeply 
involved in the day-to-day operation of an 
agency serving visually handicapped persons 
would recognize the weaknesses in our pres- 
ent definition, and the inequities they cause 
at times in trying to give appropriate services 
to the individual who needs them. Most of 
us can give numerous examples of the person 
who has far in excess of 20/200 visual acuity, 
but because of scarring, rapid changes caused 
by certain diseases, and countless other factors, 
operates almost as a totally blind individual. 
On the other hand, we encounter an equal 
number of cases where the visual acuity in 
the better eye is less than 10/200, but when 
the eyes are measured together the client sees 
20/60. Such cases are the exception rather 
than the rule, but they are by no means un- 
common. Our consulting ophthalmologist dis- 
cusses such cases with me almost weekly. It 
is not a question of who should serve or what 
services are necessaty or even who is best 
equipped to provide these services. 

These questions are very much complicated 
by the State and Federal legal regulations on 
which we operate and obtain our financial 
support. Unless you have a very close rela- 
tionship with sister agencies and have worked 
out agreements that are flexible, and unless 


you have understanding auditors, you are in 
for a pretty rough ride. 

At the outset, I said that I would like to 
focus attention on services to the individual, 
if for no other reason than this is the only 
excuse for our existence. Each person who 
receives services from an agency has a prob- 
lem, by virtue of his total make-up, that is 
different from the next person, and the serv- 
ices rendered must be tailored to his needs or 
they are of little value to him. 

I am in thorough agreement with the ur- 
gent need for further study leading toward 
understanding of functional vision and practi- 
cal solutions for dealing with the various 
levels of sight. I also recognize the validity 
of having realistic definitions of blindness for 
purposes of pensions and disability income, 
but I strongly oppose any move that would 
tend to categorize small areas of differences 
and limit the amount of service that could be 
made available by an agency to an individual. 

I do not think it is far-fetched to say that 
there are still some groups in this country 
who take our present definition of 20/200 
and use it to straight-jacket the client to a 
cluster of services rather than accepting it as 
a rule of eligibility that entitles the client to 
assistance in achieving his own goals, in the 
manner in which he chooses. One graphic 
illustration of straightjacket service is the 
number of children in past years who were 
taught Braille exclusively if their vision was 
20/200 or below. The fallacy of this type 
of thinking is amply indicated by a few fig- 
ures from our 1962 ANNUAL REPORT. 

As you know, our agency is responsible for 
providing education in conjunction with the 
local school systems to the partially sighted 
child as well as the blind child who can profit 


| 


| he can and should expect. 
| ing that a modicum of regular print reading 
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by attending regular classes in the public 
schools. Our June figures showed a total at- 
tendance of 453. Of this number 180 are 
legally blind. The significant factor in the 
second group, however, is that more than 
one-half use regular print. The remainder 
use large print, except for 28 who are totally 
blind and use Braille. The number of legally 
blind children using regular print is increasing 
each year. Our Education Department is re- 
ceiving a total of 30 referrals each month, 
and the prepondrance of these children will 
be educated with normal print. These facts 
are being duplicated all over the county, and 
they demonstrate a very great change in our 
thinking. 


Another interesting sidelight of our report 
is that 14 children in the age group below 


12 years have shown improvement in vision 


from less than 20/200 to 20/70. I have no 
particular explanation to offer for this sub- 


stantial change. A comparison with other 


| statistics throughout the country might show 
this is commonplace, but it does give us pause 
| 

to wonder what would have happened to 


these children if they had been arbitrarily 
assigned to Braille reading. 


Concurrent with changes in the educational 
approach, we are also aware of a similar im- 


_ pact on vocational rehabilitation services. The 


ability to read normal print has opened up 
vast areas of employment that could not be 
touched without this skill. I can remember, 


| when I first entered the field as a rehabilita- 


tion counselor, being told that it didn’t matter 


how much residual vision a client had, if he 


was within the usual definition of blindness 
he should be trained to do the job as though 


| he were totally blind. Regardless of the argu- 
| ments pro and con on this subject, we all real- 
ize how shortsighted and limiting this ap- 
| proach was. 
| useful vision who could not possibly learn to 
do a job without using their sight and, within 
| definable limits, there is no reason why they 
| should attempt to do so. 
| lead to lower production and a confused pic- 


There are many clients with 


Such efforts only 


ture in the mind of the employer as to what 
I am not suggest- 


makes the client a normally sighted person, 


any more than I would suggest a one-cylinder 


_ scooter could be mistaken for a Cadillac. I 


am merely pointing out the obvious fact that 
there are thousands of jobs where a small 
amount of reading is imperative and without 
it you cannot hope to compete. 


Education and training does not remove the 
disability; it lessens the handicap under which 
the person must work. I do not believe that 
there is any doubt in the minds of thinking 
people that those we serve, regardless of re- 
sidual vision, are all severely disabled. Their 
ability to bridge the gap to normal produc- 
tion is attributable to their motivation, in- 
telligence, and the amount and depth of train- 
ing they receive. They need every bit of 
assistance that our nation and State resources 
can afford. Of course, someone will always 
counter this statement by pointing out in- 
dividuals who succeeded without agency help 
or in spite of it, but these cases are becoming 
increasingly rare, and we can never answer 
the question how far they might have gone 
with proper help. 

Research in ophthalmology, the field of op- 
tics, education, and many other areas have 
made blindness and near-blindness a far less 
formidable disability, and we have hardly 
scratched the surface. But no matter how far 
we travel down the road of progress, until we 
are able to restore full vision, disability of 
significant proportions will always exist. 


If recognition and maximum use of func- 
tional vision has effected a change in educa- 
tional philosophy and rehabilitation, it is not 
without its impact on the senior citizen. The 
new microscopic and telescopic lenses are but 
one advance which had made a substantial 
change in recreation of the aged. Our optical 
aids clinic is working with an increasing num- 
ber of older persons, and has had a good deal 
of success. Should independent living be en- 
acted, much more can and will be done for 
the older worker and the retired person, but 
that is another very large topic which is not 
on the agenda today. 


In summary, I would like to make it clear 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
adequate services to a client unless you are 
aware of his maximum potential functional 
vision and develop a plan which will help 
him use it. This principle should be kept 
entirely separate, however, from arguments re- 
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garding financial assistance, disability insur- 
ance, and other benefits for the blind. I 
would like to urge extreme caution in any 
attempt to change the legal base that now 
exists. I know that there are many who be- 
lieve that some persons who are at present 
receiving benefits under the law should not be 
considered blind, and therefore are not en- 
titled to special consideration. This feeling 
has grown immeasurably during the last twenty 
years, but we must remember that its growth 
has taken place during a span of higher pros- 
perity than the country has ever known. 
There are many of us here today who had a 
good taste of other economic circumstances, 
and in those days a worker with 20/200 was 


lost without a good deal of assistance and 
was for the most part considered a non- 
competitor in the labor market. 

If we are seriously thinking about changing 
the entire set of definitions, and obviously 
there are many who believe this to be good, I 
would suggest that we focus our attention on 
broadening the present definition in order to 
assure adequate services to clients who are 
not now eligible. This would not preclude 
narrowing definitions for special purposes, 
some of which were mentioned above. Ideally, 
I would like to see us concentrate on provid- 
ing the best rehabilitation services available 
and making it possible for the client to choose 
the agency which will serve his needs best. 


VISUAL EFFICIENCY AS A CRITERION OF SERVICE NEEDS 


Richard E. Hoover, M.D. 
Ophthalmologist, Baltimore, Maryland 


“Psychologists are agreed that each person 
possesses the same human characteristics. They 
are also agreed that differences found between 
individuals are not due to one possessing one 
set of traits and another a different set. The 
differences found are due to these various in- 
dividuals having unequal amounts of these 


traits, which produce assorted patterns of per- 
formance.”! 


It is the adequate classification of visual 
efficiency which particularly interests us here. 


Let me begin with my definition of visual 
efficiency. Visual efficiency is a complex of 
measurable visual characteristics which, when 
combined with other sensory and_ physical 
characteristics, provide an opportunity to 
utilize sight—opportunity implies motivation 
or incentive. 

Sensory and physical characteristics are 
meant to include the psychological, intellectual, 
and all other sensory modalities in addition to 


sight, as well as the motor skills and ana- 
tomical variations. 


Today, I shall discuss the importance of 
visual efficiency and try to show you how 
visual acuity, especially for distance, plays only 
a part in the determination of visual efficiency. 
I shall also discuss the other visual sensory 
and physical characteristics involved in visual 


efficiency and how these should be measured 
when possible. Finally I shall try to impress 
you with the need to measure, predict, pre- 
serve, restore and improve visual efficiency 
when at all possible. 

The universe is bathed with light and sight, 
and as long as this is so, while perhaps not 
absolutely essential, visual efficiency will al- 
ways remain important. 

The most obvious examples of demands 
for good visual efficiency are in requirements 
for pilots, astronauts, crane operators, game 
hunters, proofreaders, accountants, etc. One 
of these requirements is usually good visual 
acuity for distance, but it is not the only one, 
nor is it always the most important. Some- 
times, even though visual acuity may diminish, 
visual efficiency can be preserved at its previ- 
ous level. Our everyday environment is geared 
to certain visual efficiency levels so that at 
some point of diminished visual acuity other 
visual, sensory and physical characteristics 
must compensate if we are to meet the neces- 
sary visual efficiency requirements. 

This complex of visual characteristics will 
be discussed under three main headings: 


(1) Visual Acuity 
(2) Visual Versatility 
(3) Visual Capacity 
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Visual acuity is the one characteristic most 
often talked about, most often and most easily 
measured. It is also quite unfortunately and 
quite erroneously often confused with visual 
efficiency. 

Visual acuity is the measurement of the 
resolving power of the retina in angular terms 
of minutes. The common expression 20/20 
represents the ability of the retina to resolve 
a visual angle of one minute of arc; 20/200 
represents the ability of the retina to resolve 
a visual angle of 10 minutes of arc. It is for- 
tunate that we have this very logical and pre- 
cise way of measuring: retinal function, for 
this makes it possible to measure visual acuity 
at any distance from infinity to the anterior 
surface of the eyeball. It is essential that 
it be measured at certain standard distances, 
usually at least two—sometimes more, if it 
is to represent its constant and effective power 
in any visual efficiency equation. 


Because it is not always possible to project 
an optically distinct image of the same angular 
size of the retina for both distance and near, 
there will often be paradoxes between the 
two. Distant vision can be excellent and near 
vision poor, or near vision excellent and dis- 
tant vision poor. This will depend upon op- 
tical, anotomical or pathological conditions of 
the eye. The point to emphasize again is our 
ability to measure it at any distance with ex- 
treme and consistent accuracy under any given 
set of standard conditions. This is the visual 
measurement to which you are most often ex- 
posed. 


Let us leave visual acuity at this point and 
discuss the measurement of the characteristics 
I have placed under the heading of ‘‘visual 
versatility.” 

Optical power—the emmetrope has more 
efficiency for both distance and near than does 
either the astigmat, the hyperope or the myope, 
but with our retinoscope we can determine the 
refractive state with extreme accuracy in most 
instances. 


Accommodation—this can be measured very 
accurately with conveniently common methods 
for any distance within infinity. In the normal 
eye it can even be quite accurately predicted 
at any given age. 


Convergence and divergence ability—the 
ability of the two eyes to turn toward and 


away from each other. We have methods and 
instruments to accurately measure these impor- 
tant ocular abilities. The same is true for the 
following functions: 


Ductions and conjugate movement ability 
Light and dark adaptation 

Color perception 

Field of vision — (size, form and color) 
Aligning ability 

Binocularity 


All of the above can be quite accurately 
measured in either the normal state or patho- 
logical state, and they are the characteristics 
in the normal intact eyes which give us visual 
versatility. 

Now, let us examine the characteristics I 
have grouped under the heading of ‘‘visual 
capacity.” 

Capacity infers load and duration under 
certain standard or other conditions. You 
have heard that it is possible to accurately 
measure all the characteristics listed under 
visual versatility. Now, let us ask if we can 
measure the length of time, amplitude and 
under what conditions we might maintain 
our present refractive error, our accommoda- 
tion, our convergence, divergence, conjugate 
gaze, light sensitivity, light and dark adap- 
tive power, color perception, field, aligning 
ability or binocularity. We can measure all 
of these and we can either predict or measure 
our ability to maintain these functions under 
different conditions of health, fatigue, stress or 
isolation and media. 


Visual efficiency can be influenced and 
altered by the other sensory and physical 
characteristics I mention in the definition. 
Let us examine the possibility of measuring 
some of these. 


We certainly can measure height and weight. 
We can:also measure muscular power and en- 
durance. We can also measure most motor 
skills. We can measure intelligence. We 
can measure certain aptitudes. We can meas- 
ure hearing, touch, taste and smell. 


Now, since the importance of visual effi- 
ciency is so apparent, would it not be advan- 
tageous for us to measure it, if we can? I 
have suggested how it is possible to measure 
the individual ingredients which make up 
visual efficiency, so there is no logical reason 
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why we cannot measure visual efficiency to an 
accuracy never before tried — especially among 
those who have more than the usual degree of 
visual impairment. 

We could, in certain instances, learn to par- 
tially predict it from diagnostic pathology 
alone, e.g. albinism, retinitis pigmentosa, macu- 
lar degeneration, and so forth. All have 
rather constant visual characteristics and vary 
mostly in the sensory and physical char- 
acteristics of their possessor. 

If individuals with visual impairments had 
all of these characteristics measured and te- 
corded we would then begin a foundation of 
useful knowledge which would help us deter- 
mine which individual with which amounts 
of these characteristics could, under certain 
conditions, consistently perform so many of 
the common tasks which require some degree 
of sight, e.g.: What is the pattern of character- 
istics which allows one to recognize people at 
10’, 5’, etc.2 What is the pattern for those 
who can successfully operate bicycles, wheel- 
barrows, lawnmowers, motorcycles, tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, etc.2 What is the pattern 
for those who can detect steps up or down 
at a fixed distance which are necessary to level 
an elevator? What is the pattern for those 
who can distinguish between a teaspoon and 
a tablespoon, a fork and a knife, a salt and 
pepper shaker, between a celery stalk and an 
orchid? If we would also analyze the visual 
requirements of these tasks, soon we could 
adapt visual efficiency patterns for certain 
visual tasks requiring these patterns with a 
greater degree of accuracy. Then, the mystery 
of the individual with a recorded visual acuity 
(the only characteristics recorded )of 5/200 
doing some apparently miraculous visual feats 
would be solved. 

Now, how can we preserve or restore visual 
efficiency? Certainly the contributions of medi- 
cine, surgery, genetics, the social sciences and 


the physical sciences all play their part. Some- 
times these contributions would be more fre- 
quent and fruitful if those most interested 
would work together in seeking these contri- 
butions. It can be done with attention, not 
to one, but to all the important characteristics. 


I consider myself a special worker for the 
blind, and so do most ophthalmologists. How- 
ever, most of our interests are directed to the 
prevention of loss of visual acuity and the 
restoration of any loss through medicine, 
surgery, training and optics. I think I can 
speak for the profession and say we would in 
general lend our support and talents to a 
program of measuring visual and other char- 
acteristics on a more consistent, comprehen- 
sive and accurate basis if such data were to 
be used in the same accurate and constructive 
manner. We would certainly continue our in- 
terest and support in the improvement of 
visual efficiency. This we would do with 
continued effort in the clinic and the labora- 
tory, as well as in our search for better optical 
devices, more knowledge in the use of color, 
etc. We shall also continue our support to 
education and training programs in the use of 
special methods, instruments and prosthetics. 
This is an area capable of rapid and produc- 
tive expansion, e.g., in the training of the use 
of certain optical aids. 


What I have said infers that visual effi- 
ciency is a complex of measurable character- 
istics, one of which is visual acuity, and that 
visual efficiency is extremely important and a 
far better guide to performance than visual 
acuity. I have also tried to impress you that 
these characteristics can be measured and how 
visual efficiency might become a practical 
guide to service and performance. 


1. Kuhn, H., Stump, N. F., Tolman, C. P. and 
Kutscher, C. F., ‘Industrial Ophthalmology,’ Re- 
print, AMER. ACAD. OPHTH. AND OTOLARYNG- 
OLOGY, July-August, 1946. 
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GROUP 2 


Rehabilitation and Employment Services 


PRESENTATION OF JOHN H. McAULAY AWARD 


Arthur L. Voorhees, Program Specialist in Vocational Rehabilitation 
American Foundation for the Blind, New York, New York 


The recipient of the 1962 John H. McAulay 
Award for Placement Man of the Year was a 
very close friend of Mr. McAulay. This in- 
dividual, before he lost his sight, had worked 
up through the ranks of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to the position of Assistant Parts Man- 
ager for the Southeastern States, a position 
of considerable responsibility and with better 


than average remuneration. 


When in October, 1948 he became totally 


) blind, the Ford Motor Company was unable 


| 


to add a third shift to the work force. 


blind person, could fill satisfactorily. 


| Georgia Factory for the Blind. 


| merchandise. 
| Plant Superintendent, the quality of products 


to find any position in its entire organization 
which the management felt Mr. Eastin, as a 
He was 
obliged, therefore, to seek other avenues of 
employment. 

To add insult to injury, the best he could 
find was a job on the production line in a 
sheltered workshop for the blind. Undoubt- 
edly, this was a blow to him and to his 


family, but the qualities which enabled him 
to rise to a position of responsibility in pri- 


vate industry soon evidenced themselves, with 
the result that within a short time he was made 
Foreman of the Mattress Department in the 
His work 
in this capacity was so outstanding that within 
a year he was advanced to the position of 
Plant Superintendent 

When Mr. Eastin came to the shop as an 
employee, the warehouse was full of unsold 
However, under his guidance as 


improved, sales skyrocketed, and production 
demands became so great that it was necessary 


In 1951, the Department of Services to the 
Blind of the Georgia Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation was experiencing difficulty in 
maintaining its placement program for blind 
persons in the Atlanta area, and Mr. Eastin 
was prevailed upon to join the staff as Place- 
ment Counselor. One of the finest qualities 
that Mr. Eastin possesses is that he knows 
what he can do and he also knows what he 
cannot do. He felt that if he were to do a 
good placement job in the Atlanta area, he 
would need to learn the special techniques of 
developing placement opportunities for blind 
persons. Consequently, the Division of Serv- 
ices to the Blind in the Federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation was called upon to 
help, and Mr. McAulay was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of arranging a special training 
program for Mr. Eastin. During the training 
period, the two worked together very closely 
and a lasting friendship developed between 
them. It was at this time that I first met 
Mr. Eastin. May I say that I have respected 
his ability and considered him as a friend 
ever since. 

Mr. McAulay was very proud of his protege 
and he had good reason to be. As soon as 
Mr. Eastin returned to Atlanta from his train- 
ing, he began to make placements which his 
predecessors had claimed could not be made 
in the Atlanta area, and this was no streak of 
luck, because he has continued to make twenty 
or more good, solid placements every year 
since. In fact, last year he rolled up a record 
of thirty-two placements, only three of which 
were in sheltered workshops. The remainder 
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varied in nature from a menial porter’s job 
at $15 per week, to a responsible dispatcher’s 
job at $100 per week. 

The part that pleases me most is the fact 
that the diversified nature of the placements 
indicates Mr. Eastin’s ability to select the 
proper job for an individual. In fact, a re- 
view of some of the case records leads me to 
believe that if Mr. Eastin cannot place one 
of his clients, it will be difficult to find some- 
one who can. 

He was awarded the honor of “Blind Man 


of the Year” by the Georgia Lions Club in ] 


June, 1952, and has received numerous hon- 
ors since that time. 


and the Atlanta Lions Club. 

Mr. Eastin, because of your achievements, 
your dedication, and your perseverance, it 
gives me great pleasure to present you with 
this plaque representing the John H. McAulay 
Award of Placement Man of the Year. 


ACCEPTANCE OF JOHN H. McAULAY AWARD 


Griffin H. Eastin, Placement Agent for the Blind 


Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Education 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Mr. Richterman, Mr. Voorhees, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


I accept with deep humility the honor that 
the Committee and this organization is giving 
me. This honor which is given me is not 
only a professional one, but a personal one. 
Mr. McAulay was not only a fellow worker 
to me, but a personal friend. I visited in 
his home, met his fine wife and children and 
he has visited in my home. 

I was fortunate that Mr. McAulay shared 
with me his knowledge early in my blindness 
on how to overcome this disability in many 
ways. He taught me how to operate machines 
for both wood and metal without sight. 

Mr. John McAulay was an_ outstanding, 
dedicated man who endeavored to assist all 
blind people that he came in contact with, 


in being more adequate individuals. He did 
a tremendous job in selling the capabilities 
of blind people to industry. 


I would like to recognize my friend, Mr. 
Hal Fargason, Counselor of the Atlanta Dis- 
trict for the Section for the Blind, since he is 
a member of the placement team and a good 
friend of Mr. McAulay. I would also like to 
expsess at this time my sincere appreciation 
to the fine work Mrs. McAulay is doing in the 


memory of her husband, in recognizing the 


efforts of placement people all over the nation 


and their endeavor to help blind people to — 


return to industry whenever possible. 


Again, let me thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for this beautiful plaque and for bestow- 
ing this great honor upon me. 


He is also a member of — 
the American Association of Workers for the — 
Blind, the National Rehabilitation Associa- — 
tion, the Georgia Rehabilitation Association — 


gradual growth and expansion. 
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GROUP 4 


Education Services (Music Section) 


THE OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL BRAILLE MUSIC 
TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Robert Robitaille, Braille Music Transcriber 
Montreal, Quebec 


It is a great pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity of talking to you briefly about the 
origin, operation, and value of the National 
Braille Music Transcription Service of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 

It has been my privilege to have been asso- 
ciated with this Service since its inception. 
Having been responsible for its organization 
and direction from the beginning, I have lived 
with it constantly and have watched its 
It is, there- 
fore, from this intimate personal knowledge 
of it that I am able to speak to you today and 


testify to its great value to blind musicians. 


| Jeannine Vanier. 
| tainers using piano, organ, violin, saxaphone, 
| accordian, or singing. 


| varied. 


Their expressions of appreciation and_ satis- 


| faction with the Service further underline its 
' usefulness to them. 


Among the musicians being served, there 
are numerous teachers, two of them in the 
University of Montreal and the Quebec Con- 
servatory of Music, as well as many others 


/in our schools for the blind. There are or- 
| ganists and singers, a few of them in very 
| important churches. 
| gan concert soloists, like Paul Dapon and 


There are piano and or- 
There are music enter- 


There are also num- 
erous music students and music lovers whose 
needs are equally important and extremely 
There are composers who want to 
study new or unusual modern music and, 
finally, there are musicologists like Conrad 
Letendre and Gabriel Cusson, both very 
competent and learned musicians, who are 
writing for publication two important manu- 
als, “Ear Training” and “Harmony”. They 
wanted in Braille several works dealing with 
these subjects. 


At this point I should explain that all of 
our blind musicians buy as much of their 
music as possible from European and Ameri- 
can Braille printing houses. This is facili- 
tated by the fact that most of them read 
both English and French. Moreover, as an 


additional service to blind musicians, the 
CNIB will process such orders for them. In 
addition to its Transcription Service, the 


CNIB maintains an ever-expanding Library 
of purchased Braille music which is available 
to blind musicians for reference and short- 
term loan. 


It will be obvious, therefore, that our Na- 
tional Braille Music Transcription Service is 
not intended to be a duplication of, or a sub- 
stitute for, Braille printing houses. It is es- 
sentially a complementary service answering 
particular needs which are not being filled by 
Braille printing houses. My work, and the 
work of our Service, is therefore concerned 
with transcribing only the music, methods, 
manuals, etc., that are not otherwise available, 
such as: 


1. Music not yet printed in Braille. 


2. Editions different from those already 


available. 

3. Music not often requested but neverthe- 
less indispensable to some. 

4. Music, methods, or manuals, which are 
so difficult to put into Braille that printing 
houses will not normally undertake to do 
them. 

5. Music required urgently and at short 
notice. 

6. Music already published in Braille but 
now out of print. 
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7. Music printed in “Old Styles’, (Bar by 
Bar) or (Upward Treble Chords), etc. 


Blind musicians who wish to use our Serv- 
ice send us the ink-print copy of the work 
desired. As I am thoroughly familiar with 
both ink-print and Braille music, I have the 
responsibility of making a master copy in 
Braille. This master copy is not sent to the 
musician. It is carefully catalogued and stored 
in our Department. From it, however, an 
exact copy is made by our very competent, 
totally blind, Braille Music Copyist, Miss 
Irene Cote. She makes a new copy from the 
master in the case of each subsequent request 
for the same music. Her copy, and the ink- 
print music, are then returned to the musician 
concerned. In this way, my time can always 
be devoted to music which has not previously 
been transcribed. 


Before going on to discuss some of the 
qualifications needed in a transcriber, I would 
like to tell you a little about the history of 
our Service and the difficulties faced by 
Canadian blind musicians prior to its founda- 
tion. 


The Province of Quebec was the cradle of 
Braille music in Canada, if not in America. 
In 1852, Paul Letondal, a graduate of the 
National School for the Blind in Paris, came 
to Canada. He established himself in Mon- 
treal and became recognized as a very success- 
ful organist and music teacher. 


Nine years later, in 1861, the Nazareth 
Institute, the first school for the blind in 
Canada, was founded. Its organization was 
based on that of the National Institute of 
Paris, that is, a general educational and 
classical school, a department for apprentice- 
ship training, a piano-tuning course, and a 
At Nazareth, as 
in Paris, the teaching of the Braille system 


true conservatory of music. 


and its practical use have always been stressed. 
In addition, most of the teaching has been 
done by the blind themselves, at first, by Paul 
Letondal and Miss Euvrard, another graduate 
of Paris Institute. 


Naturally, this School’s former 
pupils musicians were numerous, and most of 
them were very successful in spite of the in- 
sufficient help they were given. The music 


among 


they needed, if not available in Braille, was 


dictated by sighted volunteers to a few de-— 


voted blind ladies who, in return, were given 
board and room in the Institute. This sys- 


tem, however, was never a very satisfactory — 


one and, as the number of musicians and their 
needs continued to increase, a better method of 
meeting their requirements had to be devised. 


A plan for the creation of a Braille Music | 


Transcription Service was developed by blind 


musicians of the Province of Quebec and was © 
recommended to the CNIB for consideration — 


and implementation. It was immediately ac- 
cepted, and the Service was established in 
Montreal in 1943. 


Initially, in principle at 


least. it was intended to serve Quebec only, — 
but, little by little, as musicians from other — 
provinces became more numerous and inter- 


ested, they were allowed and were even en- 
couraged to use it. 


During this same period, the Quebec Braille 
Music Society, founded in 1949 and composed 
of professional blind musicians, felt that the 
Braille Music Transcription Service, if ex- 
tended to all of Canada, would help more 
musicians and would be still more progres- 
sive. The idea was submitted to the Super- 
intendent of the Quebec Division of the 
CNIB and, later, to Colonel E. A. Baker him- 
self. In November, 1955, the Transcription 
Service became the National Braille Music 
Transcription Service of the CNIB. Its office 
remained in CNIB Headquarters in Montreal, 
this City being always considered the centre 
of Canadian blind musicians. 


Braille Music Transcription is both a science 
and an art. It must be thoroughly studied in 
order to be practiced with skill and efficiency. 
A candidate, before starting such a special 
study, must have a keen interest in the sub- 
ject, must have learned music, the Braille 
system including contractions, and must be 
thoroughly conversant with both Braille and 
ink-print music notation. 


In my own case, due to a serious visual 
impairment, I was admitted, at age 12, to the 
Nazareth School for the Blind in Montreal. 
I studied music in Braille, including piano, 
harmony, cello, organ, and singing. As I had 
enough vision to read at very close range, I 
became interested in ink-print music notation. 


Little by little, I spent more and more time 
‘on comparing both systems and on trying to 
transcribe from one to the other. 


‘tune to undergo a very successful eye opera- 
tion which resulted in the recovery of almost 
normal vision. I immediately decided to be- 
‘come a music transcriber and had accumu- 
lated more than ten years of experience when 
I was appointed, by the CNIB, as organizer, 
director, and music transcriber, in its newly- 
established Transcription Service. 


As a result of the considerable experience I 
have built up in this work, I am now able to 
say, with conviction, that a transcriber, work- 
ling in a Service where music is transcribed 
‘into Braille on request, must be both flexible 
and versatile. He must be willing to accept 
‘any kind of work. He must use both his 
knowledge of music and his imagination to 
le into Braille what he sees on the ink- 
print page. Unlike Braille printing houses, 
which may not be equipped to accept unusually 
difficult music, he must find ways of express- 
jing in Braille such items as visual teaching 
‘methods, manuals containing illustrations, 
‘complicated charts, special signs, etc. The 
transcriber must find a way of expressing these 
‘in Braille to the satisfaction of blind musicians. 
This frequently means devising and inventing 
‘mew signs and symbols and, having done so, 
‘supplying a written interpretation of them to 
the musician concerned. 


Tuning is a process by which tensions of 
‘the piano strings are adjusted to the proper 
‘pitch of the musical scale. The exactness of 
this process is fine tuning. Some knowledge 
of string behavior and their harmonics is very 
helpful. The late Dr. William Braid White, 
a noted authority on piano technology, defines 
a harmonic as a component of a compound 
tone whose frequency is an integral multiple 
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At the age of 22 I had the great good for- 
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From time to time our Service is called 
upon to transcribe into Braille pencil-written 
manuscripts which may contain badly-formed 
or wrong notes as well as incorrect signs. He 
must analyze the piece in order to choose the 
most convenient “Braille style’. (Our Serv- 
ice is using “phrase-by-phrase” and “line-over- 
line”). 

In my work I find that I have to use French, 
English, and Latin contractions. In addition, 
great care must be taken in setting up the 
Braille page so as to facilitate, as far as pos- 
sible, the blind musician’s study of it as well 
as his need to refer quickly to specific pass- 
ages. 


In short, Braille Music Transcription may be 
described as, not merely an interpretation, but 
rather an exact translation. If done in re- 
verse, it must result in exactly the same orig- 
inal ink-print music. 


In conclusion, may I say that our blind 
musicians are all aware of the constant effort 
and attention required on the part of our 
Service. Their appreciation of it, and their 
claim that it is the best Service of its kind that 
they have been able to discover anywhere in 
the world, is extremely gratifying to us. For 
my part, I can say with all sincerity that I 
derive great satisfaction, not only from the 
work itself, but from the knowledge that we 
are rendering a valuable and needed Service 
to a very important group of blind people. 


THE ART OF FINE TUNING, REGULATING AND REPAIR 


Joseph M. Gustin, Representative 
Cleveland Chapter of the Piano Technicians’ Guild 
Cleveland, Ohio 


of the whole frequency. In other words, 
when a string is set into motion it vibrates 
in its whole length, which is the fundamental; 
and in its half, which is the octave above the 
fundamental; in its third, which is the twelfth; 
in its fourth, which is the double octave; in 
its fifth, which is the seventeenth, and so on. 

Segments of the piano string in which 
these harmonics divide themselves are in true 
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series with each other. To explain this, the 
third harmonic of the lower tone of a fifth 
is the same as the second harmonic of the 
upper tone. In case of the fourth, the fourth 
harmonic of the lower tone is the same as 
the third harmonic of the upper tone. 


To set the temperment is to divide the 
octave into twelve equal parts, using a circle 
of fourths and fifths with major and minor 
thirds and sixths as test intervals. This is 
done within the octave of F33-F45. The 
fourths are expanded from the point of pure- 
ness by one beat per second, while the fifths 
are narrowed by 7/10 of a beat per second. 
These deviations must be made if the equal 
temperment is to be satisfied. The remainder 
of the piano is tuned to this pattern by oc- 
taves, using tenths and double octaves as test 
intervals. 


This is a thumbnail sketch of the theory 
of piano tuning. 

If fine tuning is to be effective, certain con- 
ditions must prevail within the instrument. 
The piano must be within 1/8 of a tone of 
being correct. Below this level it should be 
roughly tuned to the proper pitch and gone 
over with a fine tuning. On the other hand, 
if the piano is above pitch, it should be 
brought down a few beats flat of being cor- 
rect and then brought up to proper pitch 
with fine tuning. The tuning pins should have 
a torque reading of about 80 to 90 pounds. 
Below 80 pounds, the piano will not readily 
stay in tune. Above 90 pounds, the pins 
are tight and it is difficult for the tuner to 
put his hammer technique into play. Ham- 
mer technique is a knack that the tuner de- 
velops from experience. It is the manipula- 
tions of a hammer in such a manner, where 
the pin is solidly centered in the hole, while 
equalizing the tension of the string by means 
of a sharp blow on the key. When the piano 
is tuned by a tuner lacking this technique, 
the piano will slip out of tune the moment 
it is played. 

Quality of piano is another factor that 
should be considered. A great many instru- 
ments of today are manufactured to meet 
competition. Subsequently, they are built in 
the low-price range. These are the 36-inch - 
37-inch small uprights or spinets which are 
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more of a furniture piece than a musical in- 
strument. 


difficult 
because 
tension 
pensive 
tuning. 

Now 
pairing. 


of their falseness and unequalized 
balance. The larger and more ex- 


Strings of a piano are set to sounding by © 
the manipulation of a mechanism called an © 
This action is based on four inter- 


action. 
related principles and are as follows. 


1. Mastery of the action, with the aid of © 


the key, is the essential factor as to speed and 
acceleration of the hammer. 


2. The action must provide a medium for 
disengaging the hammer just before it reaches 
the string, so that the remainder of travel is 
carried on by its own momentum. This is 
important, because, if the hammer should 
strike the string with its own full force, the 
free vibrational motion of the string would 
be denied, thereby effecting a muffling or 
thumping sound. 


3. The action must provide a means for 
catching and holding the hammer on its re- 
bound in order to permit the motivating part 
to drop back into position so that the process 
can be repeated with a minimum amount of 
key release. 


4. The action must provide a mechanism 
whereby the strings are dampened, causing 
the sounding tones to cease as soon as the 
key is released. 


These principles muse be adjusted to each 
other in a precise manner, if the action is 
to work effectively. The measurements of 
these various parts must be precisely adhered 


One half of this type piano is — 
strung with wound wire such as you find in x 
the bass section of larger pianos, and it is © 
to accurately tune these instruments — 


pianos respond more readily to fine © 


a few words on regulating and re- — 
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= 


to if the highest degree of efficiency is to — 


be attained. 


Repairing is usually done on old instru- 
ments whose parts are defective with age and 
deterioration. This mainly consists of mend- 
ing and replacing the affected parts. This 
is all that can be said on the subject, without 
getting into detail of piano construction. 
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HOME STUDY COURSE IN BRAILLE MUSIC NOTATION 


Margaret Butow, Secretary to the Director 
The Hadley School for the Blind, Winnetka, Illinois 


The Hadley School is preparing a course to 
teach Braille music notation. This instruc- 
tion will not teach a musical instrument, but 
just how to read Braille music notation. It is 
being prepared by Miss Natalie Miller, a piano 
teacher in Evanston, and Peggy Butow, her- 
self a musician, and secretary to the Director 
of the Hadley School. 

The basic textbook will be PRIMER OF 
BRAILLE MUSIC, 1960 edition, by Edward 
E. Jenkins of the Perkins School for the 
Blind. The lessons in the PRIMER will be 
supplemented by recorded explanations which 
will parallel them and enlarge upon them. 
The student will listen to the recordings and 
read the PRIMER at the same time. This way 
it will be like having a teacher in this record 
player. 

The tape-recorded copy of the first twelve 
lessons has been sent to Mr. Jenkins, which 
he approved of in general. 

There will be two prerequisites for the 
course: 


1. The student must have a good knowl- 
edge of Braille, as proved by his submission 
of one page of Braille copied from, perhaps, 
the Hadley catalog of courses. This will help 
us ascertain how well he can take his hand 
on and off the page, as he will have to do 
with Braille music. 

2. The student must have a useful knowl- 
edge of music — he must know the major and 
minor scales, know the names of the notes 
and be able to define sharps and flats. 


If the student is working with a local 
music teacher, he can use this course to 
supplement his lessons. The teacher can get 
a print copy of the PRIMER OF BRAILLE 
MuSIC, 1960 edition, in order to understand 
what the student is learning about Braille 
music. 

There will be two lessons on intervals — 
one showing them written up in both hands, 
as most older Braille music is written; the 


second showing the intervals written up in 
the left hand and down in the right hand, 
as the newer Braille music is written. 

At the meeting of the Music Committee 
of the AAWB, one good suggestion was made 
which we will incorporate into the course. It 
was thought that the student should have 
exercises dictated to him plus copying the 
exercises in the PRIMER. We will then dic- 
tate on the recording a short exercise for 
each lesson. This way we will definitely 
know whether the student is understanding 
what he is learning. 

We will appreciate any comments and sug- 
gestions from music teachers and musicians 
generally. 

A sample lesson of the recorded supple- 
ment to the Primer is as follows: 


Home Study Course in 
Braille Music Notation 


Lesson I 


We will start with the simplest first, and 
learn how to read eighth notes. Look at 
Lesson I, page 1 of your Primer. We will 
read over the eighth notes carefully. Begin 
with C, and go right up the scale. C 1s Wiit- 
ten: dots 1-4-5. D is written: dots 1-5. E is 
written: dots 1-2-4. F is written: dots 1-2-4-5. 
G is written: dots 1-2-5. A is written: dots 
9.4. B is written: dots 2-4-5. The eighth 
rest is written like a Braille x, dots 1-3-4-6. 
A Bar is just a blank space — one Braille cell. 
You can see the Braille notes are different 
from Braille letters. The Braille C (dots 
1-4) is different from the Braille note C 
(dots 1-4-5). Braille letter D is different 
from the Braille note D. Study your eighth 
notes carefully, until you -are sure of them. 
Copy the exercises in your PRIMER, slowly and 
accurately. Send them to us, and we will 
correct them and return them to you. Be 
sure to ask questions if anything is not clear. 
We will look forward to hearing from you. 
Now you are ready for Lesson II. 


is 
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HOW THE BLIND MUSIC TEACHER INSTRUCTS SIGHTED STUDENTS 


Nicolas Constantinidis, Head of the Piano Department 


West Side Branch, The Cleveland Music School Settlement, Cleveland, Ohio 


Who cannot play, teaches — 


Who cannot teach, teaches others how to 
teach — 


People who cannot teach others how to 
teach, criticize. 


This conception is all wrong, even though 
it may be a fact. Music is an audible art. 
A person, therefore, with good listening ability 
should not have any trouble as far as the 
art is concerned — to teach or to play any 
musical instrument. 

Piano-playing is supposed to be done pri- 
marily without the use of sight, whether one 
can see or not. The vision is used solely 
for the reading of notes while playing the 
piano. Despite the fact that many students 
in the early stages attempt to look at the 
keyboard and the music simultaneously, this 
proves to be a detrimental habit to their 
playing. This latter fact gives a blind teacher 
an advantageous position over the sighted one, 
due to his personal difficulty and solution of 
handling of the keyboard. All the above is 
assuming that a blind teacher is really well 
acquainted musically and technically with the 
piano. He or she should at least be an ade- 
quate performer and have two other essential 
assets which, by the way, any music teacher 
should have. Acute listening, that is — per- 
fect pitch, or — well-developed relative pitch. 
The latter will help surmount one of the most 
difficult and controversial points in the blind 
person’s ability of teaching sighted students. 

Many times I have been asked: “How can 
I tell if the students are using the correct 
fingering?” My answer is that, in the early 
stage of piano-playing, there is only one 
right fingering, and if the students do not 
use it, the competent teacher has little trouble 
to guess the reason for bad playing. In the 
later stages, more than one possible and 
equally good fingerings are available. If the 
students, therefore, do not use the one I 


think better, but they sound good, I need not 
worry about it. However, when they do not 
achieve the perfection that I require, then I 
suggest other fingerings which I carefully have 
them write in their music. 

Another problem that a blind teacher has is 
to teach staff notation that he himself never 
uses. For that purpose, a blind teacher must 
have a perfect understanding and mental pic- 
ture of the staff notation. The ways to ac- 
quire it are many, and to teach are just as 
many, but before anything is taught, the blind 
teacher himself should know all about it. 

Many teachers who are blind try often to 
teach by memory, which is almost necessary 
when dealing with difficult music. Memory, 
however, cannot be trusted all the time with- 
out check ups. Frequently, the teacher should 
refer to the Braille text so that he is in full 
command of the details, such as, phrasing, 
expression marks, tempo, changes, etc. 

Another problem, of course, is the posture 
of the body and the hand position. When I 
start a beginner at the piano, I am very par- 
ticular about these traits, as good habits are 
formed and will be carried through. When 
a student comes to me from another teacher, 
I am faced with many problems which re- 
quire different solutions. Either I review what 
he should already know; or I check gently 
with my fingers when he does not expect me 
to do so; or I take advice from my wife who 
is a piano teacher, too; or from the child’s 
own parents. 

I am sorry that nobody ever asks: “How 
can a sighted teacher who is not well equipped 
with talents, like good taste in music, pro- 
found knowledge of the technical difficulties of 
the instrument, psychological knowledge, love 
of people, teach anybody, sighted or not?” 

Therefore, if music is an audible art, as 
we all agreed that it is, and if the blind 
teacher has all the above mentioned quali- 
fications plus others, I should think that a 
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blind teacher who depends upon his listen- . 


ing ability entirely could possibly be a better 
teacher than a sighted one. He could be at 
least just as good as any good sighted teacher 


can be. 
* * * * 


After Mr. Constantinides spoke of this in- 
teresting method of teaching seeing students, 
he presented a most entertaining 14 hour of 
piano recital featuring Scarletti, Chopin and 
Liszt. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Adopted by the membership, July 11, 1961 at St. Louis, Missouri 
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CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I Section 4. Fostering research to advance 
knowledge and skills for the improvement of 
Name services to all blind persons. 


The Association shall be known as the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II 


Purpose 


The purpose of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind shall be to render all 
possible assistance in the promotion, develop- 
ment and improvement of services to blind 
persons in the Americas and the insular pos- 
pessions of the United States by: 


Section 1. Increasing public understand- 
ing of the social and economic gains to in- 
dividuals and to the nation through providing 
opportunities for all blind persons to become 
self-sufficient, self-supporting and contributing 
members of society. 


Section 2. Providing a forum on a na- 
tional, regional and/or local level for the dis- 
cussion of all problems relating to services to 
blind persons and the prevention of blind- 
ness and providing publications and confer- 
ences to accomplish this purpose as may be 
developed. 


Section 3. Encouraging an_ interdisciplin- 
ary approach to problems of services to blind 
persons through the maximum use of knowl- 
edge and skills of all related professions. 


Section 5. Assisting in the development 
of professional training opportunities for all 
persons engaged in providing services to blind 
persons. 


Section 6. Assisting in the development 
of professional standards for personnel en- 
gaged in the specialized program of services 
to blind persons. 


Section 7. Initiating, if necessary, and co- 
operating with other groups in the develop- 
ment of programs of social action through 
legislation or in other ways, for the benefit of 
blind persons. 


Section 8. Interpreting to other disciplines 
an understanding of the special needs result- 
ing from blindness and encouraging maxi- 
mum use of their knowledge and skills in 
our specialized field. 


Section 9. Increasing public understand- 
ing of the nature and causes of blindness, its 
impact on individuals and on society. 


ARTICLE III 


Membership 


Section 1. All persons living in the 
Americas and the insular possessions of the 
U. S. interested in services to blind persons 
are eligible for membership in the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. 
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Section 2. Classes of membership are de- 
_ fined in the By-Laws. 


Section 3. The membership shall serve as 
the law-making and policy-making body of 
the American Association of Workers for the 
| Blind, Incorporated. It shall elect the Board 
of Directors and the Officers of the Associa- 
tion. 


Section 4. The membership shall be con- 
-vened for at least one meeting each year at 
the time of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
| ciation. 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers of the Association 


Section 1. The Officers of the Association 
| shall consist of a President, President-elect, 
| Secretary, and Treasurer. 


Section 2. The Officers except the Presi- 
dent shall be elected each year by the mem- 
| bership. The President-elect shall succeed to 
| the office of President without election. 


| Section 3. The Officers shall serve a term 
| of one year, and the Secretary and Treasurer 
| may be reelected for an additional term of 
| one year. Officers may be reelected after a 
one-year waiting period. Officers shall assume 
their duties following the last business meet- 
ing of the Annual Meeting at which they 
were elected. 


| Section 4. Election of Officers shall be 
held as provided in Article VII and in the 
By-Laws. 


Section 5. Duties of the Officers are de- 
fined in the By-Laws. 
. ARTICLE V 


Board of Directors 


~ Section feo. he: Board of Directors shall 
consist of the Officers of the Association, the 


Immediate Past President, and twelve other 


elected’ members, as provided for in Article 
VII, and in the By-Laws. 


Section 2. Members elected to the Board 
of Directors shall serve a term of 3 years 
and shall not be reelected until after a wait- 
ing period of one year. (A transition plan 


_and “groups of Directors” are delineated in 


the By-Laws.) 


The Board of Directors shall 
serve as the governing and _ policy-making 
body of the Association between meetings of 
the membership. 


Section 3. 


Section 4. The Board shall meet at the 
time of the Annual Meeting and shall hold 
at least one other meeting during the year 
at the call of the President of the Associa- 
tion or of three other members of the Board. 
Additional meetings held as necessary for the 
conduct of business of the Association shall 
be called as provided above. 


Section 5. A majority of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum for the conduct of busi- 
ness. 


Section 6. The President, or in his ab- 
sence, the President-elect, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer (in that order) shall preside over 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 


Section 7. The Board shall elect from its 
members two who shall serve as members for 
one year on the Executive Committee (see 
Article VI). 


Section 8. The Board of Directors shall 
review and act upon the budget of the Asso- 
ciation, as recommended by the Executive 
Committee. 


Section 9. In the event that any elected 
Officer or member of the Board is unable to 
serve for any reason, the Board shall elect 
from its members or the members-at-large a 
person or persons to fill out the unexpired 
term of such elected Officer or Board member, 
except in the case of the President, which 
office shall be filled by the then President- 
elect. 


ARTICLE VI 


Executive Committee 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the Officers, the Immediate Past- 
President and two members of the Board 
elected by the Board. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall 
serve in place of the Board of Directors be- 
tween meetings of the Board and shall exer- 
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cise all of the powers of the Board, and shall 
meet on call of the President, its presiding 
Officer, or on call of two other members of 
the Committee. 


Section 3. Four members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
conduct of business. 


Section 4. The Executive Committee shall 
employ the Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, define his qualifications, delineate his 
duties, fix his compensation and otherwise 
supervise his activities. 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall 
approve and supervise the annual budget of 
the Association, as prepared by the Executive 
Secretary. 


Section 6. The Executive Committee shall 
report its activities and decisions to the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The President, upon assuming 
office, shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of five from among the membership and shall 
designate its chairman. 


Section 2. The Nominating Committee 
shall prepare an appropriate slate of Officers 
and Directors for the approval of the mem- 
bership at the next Annual Meeting in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the By-Laws. The 
Nominating Committee shall make its report 
at the first general session of the Convention. 
In preparing a slate of Officers and Directors, 
the Nominating Committee shall provide the 
fullest possible representation from interest 
groups and shall seek to maintain on the 
Board and among the officers a good balance 
of representation from the various regions of 
the Americas. 


Section 3. The members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee shall act as election officers 
at the regular election which will be held not 


later than four o'clock (p.m.) of the next 
to the last day of the convention. At the 
regular election meeting, opportunity shall be 
provided for nominations from the floor for 
Officers and Directors by any member in good 
standing. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Provision for By-Laws 


Section 1. To supplement this Constitu- 
tion the membership shall adopt By-Laws 
which are not inconsistent with this document. 


Section 2. By-Laws may be adopted by a 
majority vote of the membership present and 
voting, in accordance with provisions of the 
By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IX 
Amendments to the Constitution 


Section 1. Amendments to this Constitu- 
tion require a 2/3 vote of the membership 
present and voting at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 


Section 2. 
as follows: 


Amendments may be initiated 


a. Amendments may be proposed by a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors or may be 
presented by a member, and be signed by 15 
members in good standing. In each case a 
suggested amendment shall be mailed at least 
30 days before a vote is taken. The mailing 
shall be done by the Executive Secretary, 
upon instructions of the Corporate Secretary. 


b. Amendments may be proposed by any 
member of the Association at the Annual 
Meeting. If the amendment so proposed is 
approved by a majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting, it shall be referred to the 
Board of Directors for study and recommen- 
dation and shall be presented for adoption 
or rejection at the next Annual Meeting of 
the membership. If ratified by a 2/3 ma- 
jority of those present and voting at that 
meeting it shall become immediately effective. 
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ARTICLE I 
Membership — Dues and Privileges 


Section 1. Classes of membership shall be 


as follows: 


a. Regular Membership: Any eligible per- 
son living in the Americas or in the insular 
possessions of the United States may make 
application for membership to the Executive 
| Secretary. Applicants shall be approved by 
| two members in good standing. Annual dues 
| shall be paid before the applicant can qualify 
| as a member. 

| Regular members shall have the privilege 
| of voting, or holding office, serving on com- 
| mittees and will receive all publications of 
| the Association and any other privileges de- 
| veloped by the Association. 

| Continuation and formation of special in- 
| terest groupings of the membership is en- 
| couraged in order to promote professional 
| standards and improvement of services to 
blind persons. Each member may select the 
| interest group of his choice. The groups 
shall be as follows: 


1. Administrators and Executives of Public 
| and Voluntary Agencies serving blind persons 
| at national, state and local levels and Board 
| Members of governing bodies. 


. Rehabilitation and Employment Services. 
. Social Case Services. 


. Educational Services. 


WM od Ww hd 


. Literary and Library Services. 


6. Group Services — recreation, day cen- 
| ters, residences. 


| New groups may be formed by petition to 
the Board of Directors signed by fifty mem- 
bers. 


Each group shall meet annually at a time 
which will not conflict with the general ses- 
sions or other activities of the Annual Meet- 
ing. Each group shall elect a chairman and a 
secretary and shall designate a representative 
to serve as a member of the Program Com- 
| mittee (see Article V). These group officers 
shall serve for a term of one year. 


Dues for members shall be $10.00 an- 
nually, payable at the start of the member- 
ship year. 


b. Life Membership: Any person who 
qualifies as a regular member may become a 
Life Member by the payment of $100.00 cash 
or in minimum installments of $25.00 each 
over a consecutive four-year period. He 
shall then have full privileges of membership 
without further payment of annual dues. 

Beginning in 1962, Life Membership shall 
be $200.00 cash or payable in annual equal 
payments to be paid in not more than eight 
years. 


c. Honorary Membership: Any person 
may be elected an Honorary Member of the 
Association by the Board of Directors and 
shall have all privileges of regular member- 
ship, except that of voting. 


d. Agency Membership: Agencies engaged 
in providing services to blind people or to 
blind children or in related work may be- 
come members of the Association by payment 
of a stated fee in accordance with the fol- 
lowing suggested schedule which can be flex- 


ible. 
No. of 
Service Budget of Agency Members 


Less than $75,000 3 
More than $75,000 but less than 

$100,000 6 
More than $100,000 but less than 

$150,000 10 
More than $150,000 but less than 

$200,000 20 
More than $200,000 but less than 

$300,000 30 
More than $300,000 but less than 

$500,000 40 
Over $500,000 50 


NOTE: The service budget of an agency 
is defined as the gross budget for providing 
direct service to people exclusive of sales and 
manufacturing expenses. Each agency shall 
determine the group into which it properly 
belongs. 


National agencies may become members by 
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payment of fees in accordance with the above 
schedule. 


Agency members shall receive bulk mail- 
ings of publications for distribution at the 
discretion of the Association. Agency mem- 
bers shall have all the privileges of member- 
ship except that of voting. 


e. Agency Subscription Memberships: 
Agencies which would be unable to include 
organizational memberships in their budgets 
may receive two sets of all the publications 
of the Association by payment of a minimum 
of $25.00 or a maximum fee of $100. They 
shall have all privileges of membership ex- 
cept that they shall not be voting members. 


f. Contributing Memberships: Organiza- 
tions, agencies or service clubs interested in 
work for blind persons may become members 
of the Association and receive publications 
and have all the privileges of membership, 
except that they shall not be voting members, 
by the payment of stated fees as follows: 


Club Membership Gee acne. ha 
Subscription membership .......... 50 
Contributing membership ........ 100 
Supporting Membership ............ 300 - 500 
Sustaining membership ............ 1000 


ARTICLE II 


Officers — Duties 


Section 1. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the membership, the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee. 
He shall be the responsible Executive Officer 
and will administer the affairs of the Associa- 
tion between meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and will supervise the activities of the 
Executive Secretary in accordance with policies 
and understandings developed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


' The President will appoint Committees, 
both Standing and Special, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article V of the By-Laws. 


Section 2. The President-elect shall serve 
as assistant to the President and will preside 
at meetings of the membership, the Board and 
the Executive Committee in the absence of 
the Presidnt. 


. He shall serve as Chairman of the Program 
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Committee for planning the program of the 


Annual Meeting of the Association. 


Section 3. The Secretary shall be respon- 
sible for the records of the Association and 
shall have the Minutes of meetings prepared 
in proper order. He shall see that records 
are transmitted to his successor when his term 
of office is completed. He shall see to it that 
the activities of the Association are carried 
out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution and the By-Laws. 


Section 4. The Treasurer shall be the 
chief financial officer of the Association. He 
shall see to it that an annual budget is pre- 
pared by the Executive Secretary and shall 
approve disbursements, both budgetary and 
non-budgetary, in accordance with policies es- 
tablished in the By-Laws, or by the Executive 
Committee. He shall be bonded and shall 
see that proper bonding policies for employees 
or Officers of the Association are maintained. 

He shall see that regular financial state- 
ments are prepared in accordance with recog- 
nized accounting principles and shall report 
to the full membership at each Annual Meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE III 


The Board of Directors 


Section 1. The _ responsibilities of the 
Board of Directors are specifically outlined 
in the Constitution. Any additional responsi- 
bilities or policy matters not covered by the 
Constitution and not specifically delegated 
elsewhere shall be the responsibility of the 
Board of Directors. 


Section 2. The election of the Board of 
Directors shall be held in accordance with 
provisions of Article VI of the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV 


Executive Committee 


Section 1. Duties of the Executive Com- 
mittee are outlined in the Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


Committees 


Section 1. Special Committees: The 
President is authorized to appoint, from time 
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to time, special committees to make studies _ 


or to consider specific questions related to 
the work of the Association. He may ap- 
point special committees on his own initiative 
or at the request of the Executive Committee, 
the Board of Directors or by vote of the 
membership. 


Section 2. Nominating Committee: This 
committee shall be constituted as directed in 
Article VII of the Constitution and Article 
VI of these By-Laws. 


Section 3. Program Committee: This 
committee shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with the newly elected 
President-elect, who shall serve as chairman 
of the Committee, and shall also include the 
members designated by each of the interest 
groups. Its size may vary, depending on the 
problems it may face in any year, but its 
total number shall not be less than the total 
of designated representatives from officially 
recognized interest groups. 

The principle task of this committee is to 
plan and prepare, with the full assistance of 
the Executive Secretary, a program for the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 


Section 4. Legislative Committee: This 
committee shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent the Association in legisla- 
tive programs at Federal and State levels 
which are of significance in services for the 
benefit of blind persons. 


Section 5. Awards Committee: This 
committtee shall be composed of three Past 
Presidents and two members of the Associa- 
tion appointed by the President. The com- 
mittee is to select a candidate for the Shot- 
well Medal and a candidate for the Alfred 
Allen Memorial Award and recipients of any 
other awards to be made by the Association. 


Section 6. Membership Committee: The 
President shall appoint a Committee, and shall 
designate its chairman, which will assist the 
Executive Secretary in developing and carry- 
ing out a membership program for the As- 
sociation. 


Section 7. The Ethics Committee is to 
supervise the administration of the Code of 
Ethics of the Association, to make recom- 
mendations for its modification to the mem- 


1D. 


bership and to handle any other matters re- 
lating thereto. 


The Committee of five shall be elected by 
the membership, one member each year for 
a term of five years, upon nomination by the 
Board of Directors. The election shall take 
place at the regular election meeting of the 
Association and nominations from the floor 
may be made by any member in good stand- 
ing. Should vacancies on the Committee oc- 
cur between meetings, the President of the 
Association shall appoint a member to fill 
the vacancy until the next annual meeting at 
which time a member nominated as above 
shall be elected to fill out the unexpired term 
of the vacancy. 


The Committee shall organize itself an- 
nually and shall choose its own Chairman and 
Secretary. 


Section 8. Resolutions Committee: A 
committee of five members appointed by the 
President to receive resolutions from the 
members at the annual meeting and to present 
resolutions for action by the membership at 
its annual business meeting. 


Section 9. Necrology Committee: A com- 
mittee of three members appointed by the 
President following the Annual Meeting. This 
committee shall report to the membership at 
the next Annual Meeting the names and a 
resume of the work of members of the Asso- 
ciation who have died since the last Annual 
Meeting. 


Section 10. Home Teachers Certification 
Committee: A committtee of three to five 
members appointed by the President for the 
purpose of certification of home teachers by 
the Association. 


Section 11 Braille Committee: A joint 
committee of AAWB and AAIB, consisting 
of three specialists in Braille notation, ap- 
pointed jointly by the Presidents of AAWB 
and AAIB. 


ARTICLE Vi 


Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. Nominations and elections of 
Officers and members of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be conducted in accordance with 
principles established by Article VII of the 
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Constitution, and for terms of office as indi- 
cated in Articles IV and V of the Constitution. 


Section 2. The Nominating Committee 
shall make its report as provided in Article 
VII of the Constitution and further shall serve 
as tellers or shall appoint sufficient tellers to 
provide for an accurate tally of voting by the 
membership. Whenever there is more than 
one candidate for election, the election shall 
automatically be made by a secret ballot. In 
the regular election, held not later than 4:00 
p.m. of the next to the last day of the Annual 
Convention, a plurality of members present 
and voting shall constitute election. 


Section 3. The terms of Officers shall be 
for one year, except that the President shall 
not be elected and the President-elect shall 
succeed to the office of President at the com- 
pletion of the President’s one-year term of 
office. 


Section 4. The Board of Directors shall 
be elected for terms of three years, on a rotat- 
ing basis, four members being elected each 
year. If a member of the Board of Directors 
is nominated as an Officer, and accepts the 
nomination, he must resign from the Board of 
Directors before the election so that another 
person may be nominated for the Board of 
Directors in his place. 


Section 5. This section of the By-Laws 
hereby establishes a transition period during 
which time continuity of Officers and Board 
members elected under the former Constitu- 
tion will be provided, together with the 
gradual change-over to the plan of nomina- 
tions and elections provided for under this 
new Constitution and By-Laws. ‘This section 
will become null and void and inoperative 
in 1963 following completion of the Annual 
Meeting in that year. 


1961 1962 
Group I — — 
Group II Elect 42 — 
Group III Elect 31 — 


1. Elected by membership for 3-year terms. 
2. Elected by old groups A, B, C 
3. Elected by membership for l-year term. 


for 4-year terms. 


This transition change shall be as follows: 


a. Immediately upon adoption of this 
Constitution, the now incumbent President 
shall appoint a Nominating Committee of five 
members and shall designate its chairman. 
This Committee shall prepare a slate of 
Officers and candidates for the Board of Di- 
rectors as provided in (b) and (c) below. 
The Committee shall make its report at the 
first general session following the adoption 
of the Constitution. Elections in 1961 shall 
be conducted in accordance with provisions 
of the new Constitution and By-Laws. 


b. In 1961 the new President shall be 
First Vice-President as elected in 1959 and he 
shall serve for a two-year term. 


In 1961 the President-elect shall be elected 
by the Association for a two-year term. In 
1963 the President-elect shall succeed to the 
Presidency. 


In 1961, in accordance with the Provisions 
of the new Constitution and By-Laws, candi- 
dates shall be nominated for the office of 
Secretary and for the office of Treasurer. 


c. In 1961, the Nominating Committee 
shall submit the names of three members to 
be elected to serve as members of the Board 
of Directors for a three-year term. (Herein- 
after to be called Group III.) 


Sections A, B, C, D shall each elect a mem- 
ber to serve as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors for a four-year term. (Hereinafter 
to be called Group II.) 

The present incumbents, representing Sec- 
tions E, F, G, H, I, shall continue to serve 
for two years. (Hereinafter called Group I). 

This transitional plan will call for elec- 
tions for the Board of Directors as follows: 


1963 1964 1965 
Elect 13 Elect 41 Elect 41 
Elect 41 
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ARTICLE VII 


Budgetary and Fiscal Control 


Section 1. In addition to the membership 

fees, the Association may accept gifts or do- 
nations from interested individuals or groups 
_ for the general purpose of the Association or 
_ for specific projects. 
_ Section 2. All income shall be received 
and receipted for by the Executive Secretary. 
_ All monies shall be deposited in a bank se- 
lected by the Treasurer and approved by the 
| President. All funds deposited shall be re- 
| ported to the Treasurer in a manner to be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 


Section 3. Regular expenditures of the 
| Association shall be made in accordance with 
a budget prepared by the Executive Secretary, 
with cooperation of the Treasurer, and ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors as provided in Articles V 
and VI of the Constitution. All funds shall 
be paid out in voucher checks in a form de- 
termined by the Executive Committee. Checks 
shall be signed by the Executive Secretary and 
countersigned by either the Treasurer or the 
| President. In emergencies, checks may be 
| signed by the Treasurer and the President or 
two members of the Executive Committee. 


| Section 4. Non-budgeted expenditures in 
excess of $250 must have the approval in 
| writing of the Executive Committee. At the 
| discretion of the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Secretary may maintain a rotating 
petty cash account not to exceed $250. 


Section 5. The fiscal year shall be the 
| same as the membership year, January 1, to 
December 31. 

Section 6. Regular financial statements 
| shall be prepared by the Executive Secretary 
under directives from the Treasurer, and in 
accordance with recognized accounting prin- 
ciples, for submission to the Executive Com- 
_ mittee at intervals to be determined by the 
Executive Committee, but at least quarterly. 


The Treasurer shall make a full financial ac- 
counting to the membership at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association. 


Section 7. The accounts of the Associa- 
tion shall be audited annually by a recognized 
Certified Public Accountant selected by the 
Board of Directors. 


Section 8. The Treasurer will be custodian 
of all monies and securities of the Associa- 
tion, but may transfer, sell or purchase securi- 
ties only with the approval of the Executive 
Committee or the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Parliamentary Authority 


Section 1. This Association, except as 
otherwise provided in its Constitution and 
By-Laws, shall be governed in all its meet- 
ings by parliamentary law as contained in 
ROBERTS RULES OF ORDER, REVISED. 


ARTICLE IX 


Quorum 


Section 1. At any annual or special meet- 
ing of the Association 150 of the members 
present and in good standing shall constitute 
a quorum. At any meeting of the Board of 
Directors, a majority of the Directors shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X 


Amendments to the By-Laws 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amend- 
ed at any regular Annual Business Meeting 
by a majority vote of the members present 
and voting, provided: 

a. That the amendment has been approved 
by the Board of Directors; or 

b. That the amendment has been proposed 
in writing and signed by twenty-five (25) 
members in good standing. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 
ON SERVICES AND BENEFITS TO BLIND AND 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED PERSONS 


Adopted by the membership, July 12, 1962, at Cleveland, Ohio 
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Whereas, the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind is a national member- 
ship organization composed of lay members 
and individuals who are employed by public 
and voluntary agencies and organizations which 
provide services to, or are interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of, persons who are blind 
or who have impaired vision to an extent that 
they require special attention and_ services; 
and 


Whereas, the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, by virtue of its Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation and its Constitution and 
By-Laws, considers itself a social action organi- 
zation with the avowed aim and purpose of 
influencing services to such blind and visually 
impaired persons through all available means, 
including action through administrative and 
legislative channels with regard to public pro- 
grams and other appropriate means with re- 
gard to voluntary programs; and 


Whereas, the effective implementation of 
this social action function by a democratic 
membership organization requires such an or- 
ganization to have a clearly defined statement 
of principles and policies approved by the 
membership to guide the Board of Directors, 
Executive Committee, Executive Secretary and 
other staff, committees, and individuals who 
may be called upon to act as spokesmen for 
the organization; and 


Whereas, at the request of the Legislative 
Committee, a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Executive Committee, the Committee 
on Administrative Structure and Fiscal Control, 
and the Ethics Committee was called to review 
the policies of the Association; and 


Whereas, as a result of this meeting a com- 
mittee was formed under the leadership of 
Dr. Francis J. Cummings to draw up such a 
statement of policy, and has done so and has 
presented it to the Board; and 


Whereas, the Board of Directors has re- 
viewed the following statement and presents 
it to the Association in Cleveland assembled, 
July 12, 1962 for its approval; now therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, That the American Association — 


of Workers for the Blind, in Thirty-Sixth Na- 
tional Convention assembled, in the City of 
Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, on July 12, 
1962, does hereby adopt the following state- 
ment of principles and policies: 


Preamble 


The American Association of Workers for 
the Blind reaffirms its belief in the democratic 
principle of individual freedom and human 


dignity as basic to American democratic life. — 
Hence, all services to blind and: visually im- — 


paired persons must be provided with the 
consent of the individual served in a man- 
ner which will preserve and strengthen his 
self-respect and without regard to age, race, 
creed, national origin, or sex. 


The AAWB believes that the .basic aim. of 
all services to a blind or visually impaired 
person is to assist him to lead as full and 
normal a life as he is capable of doing as an 
integral part of society. Therefore, the AAWB 
strongly approves of services, activities, and 
benefits which recognize the special needs of 
blind or visually impaired persons and disap- 
proves services or activities which perpetuate 
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misconceptions and stereotyped thinking about | 


blind and visually impaired persons, and 
| feels that it is imperative that agencies and or- 
| ganizations themselves recognize each person 
as an individual when providing services. 


| The AAWB recognizes that changing needs 
| over the years may require changing patterns 
of service which should be instituted without 
regard for vested interests. Furthermore, in 
_ advocating administrative or legislative changes 
| designed to improve tax-supported programs, 
it is the declared policy of the AAWB that 
the interests of blind and visually impaired 
persons shall be the paramount consideration 
and that any resultant inconvenience or dis- 
location to public or voluntary agencies in- 
| volved shall not be a factor in determining 
the AAWB’s position on a given matter. 


Definition of Terms 


The AAWB recognizes that differences in 
defining terms commonly used has created con- 
fusion and differences of opinion more appar- 
ent than real among its members and through- 
out this and related fields. Terms such as 
specialized, categorical, integrated, generic, 
and preferential in particular have been sub- 
ject to varying interpretation and consequent 
confusion. Therefore, in an effort to clarify 
the use of these terms, the AAWB endorses 
the following definitions and statements of 
policy: 

1. Specialized services are defined to mean 
those services provided to blind and visually 
impaired persons which will make it possible 
for them to deal with or compensate for the 
handicapping effects of their basic condition 
and concomitant conditions stemming from it. 
Among these specialized services are appropri- 
ate ophthalmic consultation to restore or to im- 
prove useful sight, mobility restoration, in- 
struction in Braille, typing and script writing, 
special training, rehabilitation counseling, and 
job placement. These services require a high 
degree of special training, knowledge, skill and 
competence on the part of personnel providing 
the service. 

AAWB believes that these specialized serv- 
ices. provided by qualified personnel are essen- 
tial if blind and visually handicapped per- 
sons are to be served adequately. 


2. Categorical services refer to a type of 
social welfare program generally established 
by legislation which provides services of 
benefits to people according to disability or 
other groupings with common characteristics. 


AAWB believes that a categorical approach 
has served the best interests of blind and visu- 
ally impaired persons and will continue to do 
so. This does not preclude participation in 
generalized programs provided that such pro- 
grams adequately meet the needs of blind or 
visually impaired persons. 


3. Generic services are those services which, 
as commonly understood in social work and 
other related disciplines, are applicable to all 
persons without regard for special groups. 
Generic services are highly important to blind 
or visually impaired persons. 


AAWB believes that generic services alone 
are not sufficient to meet the needs of all blind 
and visually impaired persons. 


4. Integrated services ate those services 
which assist the blind or visually impaired 
person to participate fully in community life. 


Integrated services for the handicapped are 
usually referred to by social welfare programs 
planned for disabled persons (including blind 
or visually impaired persons) without regard 
for the specific disability. 


AAWB believes that integrated services 
are valuable for all blind or visually im- 
paired persons, but AAWB believes that in- 
tegrated service programs are inadequate un- 
less they include specialized services by per- 
sons trained and skilled in meeting the special 
needs of blind or visually impaired persons. 


5. Preferential services are services provided 
through legislation to a special group of per- 
sons. AAWB defines preferential services as 
those services which enable the blind or 
visually impaired person to attain equal status 
in community living. 

AAWB approves of and will seek prefer- 
ential services when they serve the best inter- 
ests of the majority of blind or visually im- 
paired persons and when such services enables 
the blind or visually impaired person to main- 
tain his dignity as a human being and to 
achieve equal participation in community liv- 


ing. 
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General Statement 


The AAWB recognizes and endorses the 
trend of the past thirty years toward the de- 
velopment of Federally-financed programs of 
services to disabled persons in partnership with 
State and local public and voluntary organi- 
zations. In the past, the trend has been 
toward enactment of Federal legislation on a 
categorical basis. The current trend is toward 
enactment of legislation by the Congress on a 
broader basis, so as to provide commonly 
needed services and benefits to all disability 
categories within a single legal framework. 


The AAWB also recognizes that work for 
the blind has over the years taken the leader- 
ship in developing many types of categorical 
programs, both through voluntary effort and 
tax-supported effort, and has consequently 
spearheaded and pioneered in the develop- 
ment of many valuable programs which 
would meet the needs of all types of disabled 
persons. The AAWB welcomes the develop- 
ment in more recent years of organized groups 
interested in the welfare of other categories 
of disabled persons and expresses the hope that 
these organizations will profit from the long 
experience of work for the blind in program 
development, especially with regard to the 
evolution of standards of service. 


In view of the trend of the time toward 
the development of programs within the 
framework of broad legislation encompassing 
all types of disabled persons, and in view 
of the growth of active special interest groups 
advocating programs to meet the needs of other 
categories of disabled persons, it is the de- 
clared policy of the AAWB to work coopera- 
tively with such groups in order to achieve 
objectives which encompass the mutual inter- 
ests of all, provided that such programs meet 
the needs of and are in the interest of blind 
and visually impaired persons. 


Furthermore, the AAWB declares that the 
type of legislative framework within which 
service programs are provided is not signifi- 
cant so long as the needs of blind and visu- 
ally impaired persons for truly specialized 
Services is preserved and strengthened. 


The AAWB also recognizes that there may 
be times, owing to circumstances completely 
beyond the control of the organization, when 


practical achievement of comprehensive legis- 
lation may not be attainable while categorical 
programs may be possible. In such circum- 
stances, it will be necessary for AAWB to 
evaluate the situation on a pragmatic basis 
and to advocate a categorical program which 
will be attainable. 


The AAWB declares that it will continue 


to advocate and seek enactment of legislation — 


which involves the needs of blind and visually 
impaired persons only and which, therefore, 
has no application to other categories of dis- 
abled persons. 


Definition of Blindness 


The AAWB recognizes that the economic : 


definition of blindness (central visual acuity 


of 20/200 in the better eye with correcting — 
lenses or a contraction of the visual field to — 
20 degrees or less), commonly referred to as — 
the legal definition of blindness, was adopted — 
for the administration of Title X of the Social 
Security Act and that this same definition has 


since then been used in the administration of 


programs which preceded and followed enact- — 
ment of the Social Security Act to the extent — 
that it has become a rigid criterion of eligibil- — 


ity for services. 


AAWB recognizes the inadequacy of this 


definition, but agrees that it must be retained 
until a more satisfactory, realistic definition, 


scientifically arrived at, can be developed. 


AAWB agrees that it shall work towards de- 
velopment of a definition or definitions of 
blindness and/or impaired vision based on the 
concept of visual efficiency. 


Education 


The AAWB believes blind and visually im- — 


paired children should be entitled to educa- 
tional opportunities equal in all respects to 
their sighted peers and believes that the 
Federally-financed program to provide books 
and special educational aids should be ex- 
panded and made more effective in order to 
accomplish this. 


The AAWB believes that it is the inalien- 
able right of parents to choose an educa- 
tional program for their children and parents 
of blind or visually impaired children must 
have this choice. 


_ The AAWB recognizes the increasing trend 
‘toward the education of blind and visually 
‘impaired children in regular local schools with 


‘of integration of blind and visually impaired 
persons into the life of the community. 


_ The AAWB recognizes that residential 
‘schools have offered high quality programs of 
education and service and continue to offer 
such programs for blind and visually impaired 
children. 

_ The AAWB believes that educational and 
training services for children who have physi- 
‘cal and mental disabilities in addition to 
blindness must be available in both local and 
‘residential schools. 


In addition, the AAWB urges curriculum 
/modification in local and residential schools 
‘to include qualified orientation and mobility 
‘instruction for blind children as an integral 
| part of the educational process, whether such 
instruction is provided by the individual 
‘school, the school system, the State agency for 
/the blind, or a voluntary agnecy for the blind. 


Rehabilitation 


| The AAWB firmly believes that high qual- 
lity training in the techniques of daily living, 
including mobility and orientation skills, is the 
| sine qua non of the rehabilitation process for 
‘blind persons. Consequently, the AAWB be- 
| lieves that such high quality services should 
| be made available to blind persons of all ages 
as part of a State- Federal financed rehabili- 
| tation program, regardless of the individual’s 
ability to enter vocational training. 


| With regard to vocational rehabilitation, the 
| AAWB urges increased emphasis on the needs 
| of the totally blind, the deaf-blind, and the 

multi-disabled blind and visually impaired, to 
| the end that every blind and visually impaired 
| person who is capable of working will be as- 
sured of an opportunity to earn a living for 
himself and his family in a job commen- 
surate with his ability. 


Public Assistance 


The AAWB regards the public assistance 
program as a means of assuring basic income 
| maintenance and medical care to blind and 
visually impaired individuals who are unable 
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sighted children as consonant with the concept 
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to work and who do not have adequate bene- 


fits under the OASDI Social Security System. 
At present, the majority of blind and visu- 
ally impaired public assistance recipients is 
over 65 years of age; and the AAWB believes 
that this number will gradually decrease as 
OASDI coverages becomes more universal. At 
the same time, the AAWB considers it inde- 
fensible that blind and visually impaired in- 
dividuals of employable age should be on 
the public assistance rolls and urges State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to redouble 
their efforts on behalf of such individuals. 


The AAWB endorses the rehabilitation em- 
phasis in Federal public welfare legislation 
and hopes that the cooperative relationship 
between the State public welfare agency and 
commissions for the blind, public and volun- 
tary rehabilitation agencies and agencies pro- 
viding other services will result in increasing 
effectiveness of services to blind and visually 
impaired aid recipients, to the end that they 
will achieve self-support. 


For those individuals who must remain on 
the public assistance rolls, there is a need to 
liberalize the program, minimizing the “means 
test” and to assure a decent standard of liv- 
ing consonant with human dignity. To this 
end, the AAWB endorses changes in the law to 
increase Federal participation in public assist- 
ance payments, with the proviso that such 
increases be passed on to aid recipients and 
not used by the States to decrease their own 
contribution. The AAWB also endorses leg- 
islative action designed to prevent aid recipi- 
ents from being deprived of their homes in 
order to qualify for aid, to eliminate the 
anachronistic requirement of relatives’ respon- 
sibility, and to remove residence requirements. 


Social Security 


The AAWB strongly endorses the social 
insurance concept of the Social Security Act as 
a means of providing income maintenance for 
retired persons and their dependents, disabled 
persons and their dependents, and surviving 
dependents of deceased persons. The AAWB 
believes that this concept should be extended 
to provide comprehensive health care for per- 
sons over 65 and for disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries. 
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In addition, the AAWB believes that the 
disability insurance program should be 
strengthened to provide for insurance pay- 
ments as a matter of right upon establish- 
ment of the existence of blindness and during 
the continued existence of the disability. 


Sheltered Workshops 


The AAWB believes that the sheltered 
workshop has a vital role to play in the com- 
plex of community services to blind and visu- 
ally impaired persons, but firmly believes that 
this role does not include the use of the work- 
shop as a place of terminal employment for 
blind and visually impaired persons who are 
capable of engaging in competitive enterprise. 
Consequently, the AAWB urges agencies op- 
erating sheltered workshops and State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies to work together 
to assure placement in industry or other suit- 
able outside employment for workshop clients 
who demonstrate ability to engage in outside 
employment. 


Although it is recognized that workshops 
can serve as training facilities, the AAWB 
urges careful evaluation of staff, equipment, 
and methods before such workshops are used 
for this purpose. 


Finally, the AAWB urges all workshops to 
undertake to train and employ multi-disabled 
blind and visually impaired persons, for whom 
regular employment opportunities are severely 
limited at present. 


Standards of Service 


The AAWB unequivocally advocates the ~ 


development, adoption, and practical imple- — 
mentation of the highest possible standards in 
all aspects of services to blind and visually 
impaired persons. In their conduct of public 
relations and fund-raising activities, agencies — 
must maintain the image of the blind person 
as an individual human being, with self- 
respect and dignity. In order for the term 
specialized services to be meaningful and not 
an empty phrase, it is essential that every 


public and voluntary organization claiming to 


serve blind and visually impaired persons pro- 
vide these services on a high quality basis. 
To this end, the AAWB pledges its support 
for and cooperation in any and all efforts to 
develop and put into effect standards de- 
signed to assure services of the highest quality. 


Personnel 


The sine gua non of high quality services 
is high quality personnel. The AAWB 
strongly advocates the employment of ade- 
quately trained and positively oriented per- 
sonnel in all aspects of services to blind and 
visually impaired persons. AAWB believes 
that adequate compensation is one key to 
attracting and retaining properly qualified per- 
sonnel in all aspects of work for blind and 
visually impaired persons. 


CODE OF ETHICS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Adopted, July 14, 1953, at Washington, D.C. 

Amended, July 16, 1954, at Houston, Texas 

Amended, June 24, 1955, at Quebec, Quebec 
Amended July 13, 1956, at Los Anglees, California 


to the public and should contain a 
statement of receipts and expenditures 
or an indication of where such in- 
formation might be obtained. 


The operations of all agencies for the blind 
entail a high degree of responsibility because 
of the element of public Trusteeship and pro- 

tection of the blind involved in services to 
the blind. We therefore adopt the following 
basic principles, and ask all agencies relying 
upon public support for their programs of 
service to the blind to adopt these principles. 
Upon application, annually, the AAWB will 5 
issue its SEAL OF GOOD PRACTICE to all those 

agencies for the blind which agree to accept (a) Ethical methods of publicity, promo- 
and to adhere to these provisions. tion, and solicitation of funds. 


4. Cooperation. Evidence of consultation 
and cooperation with established agencies 
in the same or related fields. 


. E-hical promotion. 


b) No portrayal of the blind as helpless. 
1. Board. An active and responsible govern- EE a obs uae ee et pics: 


ing body, with legal authority, serving 
without compensation, holding regular 


meetings, and with effective administrative 
control. (d) No granting of the right to com- 


mercial manufacturers or vendors to 
couple their support of programs for 
the blind with their sales promotion. 


(c) No use of any living blind person’s 
name or picture without prior per- 
mission of individual concerned. 


*(a) No more than one paid staff member 
should serve as member of the gov- 


| erning body. 
a (e) No representation of products as 


*(b) Four meetings a year of Board and/ made by the blind unless the agency 
or Executive Committee should be employs blind persons to an extent 


considered a minimum. 


*(c) Vacancies on the Board of a private 
agency should be filled by election, 
not by appointment, except perhaps 
on a temporary basis. 


2. Purpose. A legitimate purpose and with 


no avoidable duplication of the work of 
other sound organizations. 


. Program. Reasonable efficiency in pro- 


gram management, and reasonable ade- 
quacy of resources, both material and per- 
sonnel. 


*(a) Service reports should reflect volume 
of service in each area where service 
is claimed. They should be available 


* Adopted, 1954 at Houston, Texas. 


constituting not less than 75 per cent 
of the total personnel engaged in the 
direct labor of production of manu- 
factured blind-made products. Tem- 
porary exceptions may be recognized 
in the case of experimentation with 
new products and/or processes. 


Direct labor production means all 
work required for preparation, proc- 
essing and packing, but not includ- 
ing supervision, administration, in- 
spection and shipping. 

Definition of blindness: The term 
“blind individual” means an_ indi- 
vidual whose central visual acuity 
does not exceed 20/200 in the better 
eye with correcting lenses, or whose 
visual acuity is greater than 20/200 
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but is accompanied by a limitation 
in the fields of vision such that the 
widest diameter of the visual field 
subtends an angle no greater than 
20 degrees. 


*(f) Publishers of Braille periodicals 
should check their subscription lists 
at least once a year to ascertain 
whether or not their publications are 
still desired. 


6. Fund-Raising Practices. In fund-raising: 


(a) No payment of commissions for 


fund-raising. 


(b) No mailing of unordered tickets or 
merchandise with a _ request for 
money in return. Exceptions may be 

recognized in the case of agencies 
which use and have used seals as a 
traditional part of their fund-raising 
techniques. 


(c) No general telephone solicitation of 
the public. 


(d) No entertainment by or in the name 
of an agency for the blind unless the 
complete net income from the sale 
of tickets is paid to the agency and 
unless the entertainment is in all 
other respects promoted in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth in 
the over-all statement of principles. 


(e) No solicitation of funds in areas in 
which the agency soliciting renders 
no substantial service to the blind of 
that area. 


**(f) No use of cannisters, coin boxes, 
collection boxes and such on the pub- 
lic streets and in public places; no 
“postman’s walks” and similar fund- 
raising schemes. 


***(g) No approval to agencies which ac- 
cept funds from other groups which 
employ any of the above-mentioned 
methods of solicitation which violate 
the Code of Ethics. 


*Adopted, 1954, at Houston, Texas. 
** Adopted, 1955, at Quebec, Quebec. 
*** Adopted, 1956, at Los Angeles, California. 


*(h) Twenty-five per cent of funds raised 
would seem sufficient for cost of 
fund-raising, although as much as 40 
per cent might be justified in some 
cases. (Cost of office space may be 
excluded when computing percent- 
age but bequests and income from 
investments should be excluded when 
computing total of moneys raised). 
All moneys raised must be spent for 
the purpose for which they are solic- 
ited. If a justifiable shift is to be 
made, then the donors should be 
notified. 


7. Audit. Annual audit of books by a State, 
Federal. or independent certified account- 


ant showing all income and disbursements 
in reasonable detail. 


A Gly) 


8. Budget. Detailed annual budget, translat- 
ing program plans into financial terms. 


9. Activities. Annual report of work of the 
agency, in reasonable detail, including a 
brief, informative statement of principal 
sources of income and types of expendi- 
tures, Of an assurance in writing that an 
audited financial statement may be secured 
from an accountant (whose name and ad- 


dress shall be furnished ). 


10. Information. Agreement to furnish the 
AAWB such information as will serve 
to establish the right of the agency to the 
SEAL OF GOOD PRACTICE of the AAWB, 
this to include a financial statement certi- 
fied by the financial officer of the agency, 
in such reasonable detail as may be re- 
quested; information with respect to the 
budget of the agency; activities report and 
forecast of future programs and fund- 
raising projects. It is agreed that all such 
information shall remain confidential to 
the Certifying Committee of the AAWB. 


11. Appeal. In the event of disapproval of 
any application for the SEAL OF GOOD 
PRACTICE any agency so disapproved shall 
have the right of appeal to the Board of 
Directors of the AAWB for a review 
and final decision. 


. 
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AGENCY AND CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE BLIND, INC. 


The AAIB... 


Utilizes periodicals and other communica- 
tive media to evaluate problems and provide 
solutions, to disseminate professional informa- 
tion and to stimulate an effort toward higher 
standards in personnel, programs and facilities. 

Conducts regional meetings and conven- 
tions to aid educators of visually-handicapped 
children to broaden their knowledge and skills, 
thereby better fitting them for the guidance 
of their students toward educational achieve- 
ment and economic independence. 

Cooperates fully with international, na- 
tional and state organizations working toward 
improving and expanding the educational op- 
portunities and development of the visually- 
handicapped child. 

Provides professional leadership to those in 
the field of the education of visually handi- 
capped children by establishing educational 
standards and certification processes. 


The American Association of 
Instructors of The Blind, Inc. 


Through your membership, is able to: 


1. Provide to those interested in the edu- 
cation of visually handicapped children 
important professional literature such as 
the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR THE 
EDUCATIO OF THE BLIND, and similar 
special publications. 


2. Organize needed professional meetings 


and workshops including regional train- 
ing institutes and national conventions. 


3. Develop standards for evaluating pro- 
grams in which visually-handicapped chil- 
dren are being educated. 


4, Administer a teacher certification service. 


5. Support research in the field of the edu- 
cation of visually-handicapped children 
and youth. 


6. Provide recruitment scholarships for pro- 
fessional personnel needed in the educa- 
tion of visually-handicapped children. 


7. Offer awards for student recognitions and 
professional achievements and projects. 


8. Provide consultation on the education of 
visually-handicapped children. 


DUES IN THE AAIB ARE: 


$8.00 FOR 1963 
$9.00 FOR 1964 $10.00 FOR 1965 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $200.00 
ISTALLMENT LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
$20.00 YEARLY FOR 10 YEARS 


For further information contact: 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE BLIND, INC. 
2363 South Spring Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


15 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Purpose 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
was incorporated as a private agency on Sep- 
tember 23, 1921, and opened its offices in 
New York on February 1, 1923. It was estab- 
lished by action of agencies serving blind per- 
sons and by their friends to promote higher 
standards of service throughout the United 
States on behalf of all blind and deaf-blind 
persons. In its work the Foundation co- 
operates with, and makes its consultation 
available to, local, state and national govern- 
mental and voluntary organizations working 
with or for blind individuals and represents 
the interests of blind persons with the various 
agencies of the Government. Its objectives 
are to help those handicapped by blindness 
achieve the fullest possible development and 
utilization of their capacities and the maxi- 
mum integration into the social, cultural and 
economic life of the community. 


Program of Service 


RESEARCH 


Studies in education and rehabilitation of 
blind and deaf-blind persons; in legislation 
and community-planning affecting them; and 
in the development of mechanical appliances 
used by people who happen to be blind or 
deaf-blind. 


CONSULTATION AND FIELD SERVICE 


Consultation is offered in the areas of com- 
munity-planning and in vocational, education- 
al, and psychological services. Upon invita- 
tion, the Foundation will conduct surveys ana 
studies of agencies and of city-wide and state- 
wide programs of services for blind persons. 
An up-to-date national register of deaf-blind 
persons serves as a guide to the planning of 
services to this special group. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


A fellowship program designed to advance 
professional preparation of persons needed to 
staff the various programs of services for blind 
individuals, supplemented by a grant program 
to encourage research, both basic and applied. 
General scholarships are offered each year to 
qualified blind students who have been ac- 
cepted by institutions of higher learning. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Advancement of professional competencies 
through institutes, workshops, and seminars 
sponsored by the Foundation, or developed 
in cooperation with other national agencies 
and with selected colleges and universities. 

The Personnel Referral Service serves as a 
clearing house for matching professional and 


administrative personnel with staff vacancies 


that exist in organizations serving the blind. 
Emphasis is on selected referral of personnel 
data, including professional references, to 
prospective employers. 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


Production of talking book records and ex- 
perimentation in improvement of methods of 
sound-recording and reproducing. Field tests 
are carried on to establish the usefulness of 
new devices in the electronic as well as the 
mechanical field. 


PUBLICATIONS AND LIBRARY SERVICE 


New Outlook for the Blind (General pro- 
fessional monthly journal in ink-print, Braille 
and Talking Book editions; Talking Book edi- 


tion includes announcement of new Talking 
Book releases.) 


Touch—and Go (Informational periodical 
for deaf-blind persons published in Braille and 
limited ink-print editions.) 

Braille Book Review (Service periodical for 
blind users and librarians published in Braille 
and ink-print.) 

Talking Book Topics (Service periodical for 
blind users and librarians about recorded 
literature published in ink-print form.) 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Per- 
sons in the United States and Canada 
(Biennial. ) 


Books and pamphlets of professional content 
are published regularly, and more than 20,000 
ink-print books, pamphlets, monographs and 
other material are available on loan to any- 
one interested in services for blind persons. 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO BLIND INDIVIDUALS 


Arrangements for ‘“‘one-fare”’ privileges for 
blind persons and their guides on railway and 
bus lines. 

Sale of Braille watches and other special 
appliances, tools and aids for the blind, at 
cost. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A department which is established to use 
every means of communication, television, 
radio, and the printed word, in articles and 
news releases to help acquaint the public in 
general in the modern concept of blindness, 
and also to advise anyone who is blind of 
the services, aids or benefits available to him. 
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AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
(Chartered in 1858) 


1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 


When schools for the blind were established 
in this country over a century ago, one of the 
greatest needs was for an ample supply of 
embossed books and special apparatus for 
instructional purposes. A central, national 
printing house to supply all of the states was 
proposed, and on January 23, 1858, Kentucky 
chartered the American Printing House for 
the Blind. Celebrating its Centennial during 
1958, the Printing House is the oldest national 
institution for the blind in the United States 
and the largest publishing house for the blind 
in the world. 

Operating on a non-profit basis, it furnishes 
books and apparatus for the education of the 
nearly 17,000 blind children enrolled in public 
educational institutions for the blind and in 
regular public schools throughout the United 
States and its territories, through an annual 
appropriation by Congress under the Act of 
1879 “To Promote the Education of the 
Blind.” The appropriation for the 1962-1963 
fiscal year amounted to $687,000, including 
$41,000 for administration of the Act. 


In addition to its responsibilities as the 
official schoolbook printery, the Printing House 
acts in its capacity as a national, private, non- 
profit organization by offering its services to 
individuals and other agencies wishing to pro- 
vide literature and materials for the blind, 
including some 70-odd Braille and talking 
book magazines issued on regular schedules, 
not to mention hundreds of Braille and talk- 
ing books, and other items. As a _ special 
project of its own, since September, 1928, it 
has published a Braille edition of The Reader’s 
Digest, and a talking book edition since Sep- 
tember, 1939. Beginning in January, 1959, 
it has sponsored a talking book edition each 
week of Newsweek magazine. All of these 
publications amount to more than $2,000,000 
per year. 

In addition to Braille and talking book 
publications, the Printing House publishes 
textbooks in large print for partially visioned 
children, Braille music, and recorded tapes, as 
well as manufacturing a wide variety of edu- 
cational aids. 
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ARKANSAS ENTERPRISES FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Roy Kumpe, Executive Director 
2811 Fair Park Boulevard 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, 
Inc, is a non-profit organization administered 
by a 37-member Board of Directors. It has 
a three-fold purpose: 


1. To operate the Southwest Rehabilitation 
Center for the Blind which provides evalua- 
tion, personal adjustment and prevocational 
training under the sponsorship of the Lions 
Clubs of Arkansas (a regional center serving 
states of the South, West and Mid-West). 


2. To operate a vending stand program 
as nominee for the Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Service. 


3. To carry on a public education program 


in cooperation with the Lions Clubs of 
Arkansas on the prevention of blindness and 
the abilities of blind persons. 


Other Services: 


a. Optical Aids Clinic 

b. Conducts Training Institutes for profes- 
sional personnel under the Office of Vocational 
and the State Rehabilitation Service. 


Through a Federal grant of Hill-Burton 
funds, three new buildings have been com- 
pleted and a fourth building is under con- 
struction. With the new plant, the Center 
will have a capacity of 50 trainees. 
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BLINDED VETERANS ASSOCIATION 
3408 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


The Blinded Veterans Association is a 
membership organization of veterans blinded 
as a direct result of their service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. It was organized 
in 1945 and was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York in 1947. In 1958, 
the BVA was nationally chartered by an act 
of the U. S. Congress. 

The Association is governed by a Board of 
Directors consisting of ten blinded veterans 
elected by the membership. The Board has 
the benefit of counsel from an Advisory Com- 
mittee, which is made up of leaders in the 
field of rehabilitation, research, labor, busi- 
ness, and management. 

The Blinded Veterans Association is deeply 
concerned with the problems imposed by 
blindness and in the most effective ways to 
deal with them. Although its primary func- 
tion is to assist blinded veterans to reestablish 
themselves as productive citizens, the programs 
and policies of the Association are designed 
to benefit all blind persons. This long-range 
objective can be implemented effectively by 
demonstrating the patterns of success that are 
derived from total rehabilitation. 

The Association serves all blinded veterans 
through some aspect of its program, regard- 
less of the individual’s membership status. 
However, the BVA is primarily concerned 
with the needs of the war-blinded of World 
War II and the Korean War, since these men 
are still young enough to adapt readily and 
are potentially employable. 

The service program of the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association has three major aspects: 
Field Service, National Service, and Public 
Education. 

Field Service is the heart of BVA’s rehabili- 
tation program. It is designed to fll the gaps 
in Government programs and to effectively 
and efficiently utilize existing community re- 
sources on behalf of the war-blinded. 

BVA Field Representatives enjoy the com- 
plete cooperation of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the vast majority of other public 
and voluntary agencies serving blind persons. 


Blinded veterans receive the following serv- 
ices from BVA Field Representatives: 

1. Encouragement to take special adjust- 
ment training at VA Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 

2. Encouragement to accept vocational 
counseling and training. 

3. Assistance in finding employment. 

4. Assistance in obtaining veterans’ bene- 
fits provided by law. 

5. Encouragement to participate in com- 
munity activities. 

The Blinded Veterans Association assists all 
of the war blinded through its National 
Service program. Among the activities carried 
on by the BVA in this phase of its program 
are the following: 

1. Extension of employment opportunities 
for the blind in Government through changes 
in Civil Service regulations and procedures. 

2. Liaison with Government agencies con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of the war- 
blinded and the blind in general. 

3. Cooperation with national agencies for 
the blind to raise standards of rehabilitation. 

4. Consultation with the Congress to en- 
sure sound legislation for the war-blinded and 
the blind in general. 

5. Service to individual blinded veterans 
requiring action on the national level, such 
as appeals before Government boards, clarifi- 
cation of policies and procedures, etc. 

The BVA’s Public Education program is 
small in scope. Its primary current function 
is the preparation of the BVA Bulletin, the 
Organization’s national publication through 
which it keeps the war-blinded, workers for 
the blind, and interested individuals informed 
about veterans’ benefits, job opportunities, ac- 
complishments of individual blinded veterans, 
the latest technical aids, and other develop- 
ments in the field. 

Through special awards to employers who 
have given the blind a chance to demonstrate 
their ability, as well as awards to individual 
blinded veterans, the Association attempts to 


focus attention on the capabilities of the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


741 North Vermont Avenue 


Los Angeles 29, California 
(Founded 1919, Incorporated 1929) 


FREE SERVICES TO THE BLIND 


Basic Training—Regular classwork and 
training is given which enables a blind per- 


son to adjust to his handicap. These in- 


| clude: Braille reading and writing (slate and 


stylus and Braillewriter); a Home Economics 


| program in completely furnished ‘“‘practice 


apartments” in which the blind learn special 
daily living techniques of meal planning, 


_ marketing and cooking, as well as table 


etiquette and personal grooming; a Home Re- 
pairs course which includes the fundamentals 
of electrical, plumbing and general household 


| repairs; a Cane Travel course in which in- 
| structors teach the newly blind the special 
| technique of handling the white cane, the use 
| of public transportation and the general factors 
| of mobility. 


Home Instruction—The same practical 
skills that begin the process of personal ad- 
justment are offered blind people in their 
homes, if necessary, by a staff of home teachers 
who are themselves blind. 


Education—Primary and advanced classes 


in Braille reading and writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, amateur radio, typing, dictaphone, and 
liberal arts courses which include foreign 
languages, geography, current events, and 
many others. 


Recreation—A varied program includes 
loomweaving, knitting, sewing, millinery, oil 
painting, ceramics, mosaic tile, bowling, and 
lessons in piano, organ and voice. Special 
events, such as outings, social and square 


dancing, and trips, are regularly scheduled. 


Social Services—Interviewing of the newly 
blind; distribution of free white canes, non- 
interest-bearing loans for qualified business 
projects, budget advice, annual distribution 
of Christmas boxes to the needy blind, and 
worldwide distribution (in so far as funds 
permit) of free Braille BIBLES. 


Personal, Family and Vocational Counsel- 
ing—Blindness often brings social and eco- 
nomic “side” problems. Trained caseworkers 
experienced in handling personal, family, and 
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employment problems, provide a continuing 
counseling service. 


Youth Program—Sponsors of Braille Troop 
82 (blind Boy Scouts); Cub Scout Pack 82-C 
(blind Cub Scouts); Saturday recreational 
programs in suburban communities; summer 
day camps (ages 8-12); free Christmas story 
books in Braille for blind school children 
(California); autistic (emotionally-disturbed ) 
blind children’s therapy program under the 
direction«of consulting psychiatrists. 


Library—Braille books, talking books (rec- 
ords), and tapes are circulated throughout 
Southern California and Arizona; the loan and 
free repair of radios and Braillewriters; a tape- 
recording service; a volunteer reader’s service 
for blind students; hand-transcribed Braille 
books for loan to blind readers anywhere in 
the United States and its possesisons. 


Printing Plant—Publication of periodicals, 
pamphlets and books, including the HOLY 
BIBLE in Braille and The Braille Mirror, a 
reprint magazine in Braille with world-wide 
distribution; also printing in Moon, an em- 
bossed form for blind persons who lack the 
fingertip sensitivity for reading Braille. 


Visual Aids—Samples provided of special 
lenses and magnifying devices which, after ap- 
proval by an eye specialist, can often be of 
help to the partially sighted. 


Aids and Appliances—A sales store which 
provides — at cost — to the blind such items 
as Braille slates, styli, paper; needle threaders 
and signature guides; Braille watches, clocks, 
games; flame tamers, oven thermometers and 
many other items. 


Volunteer Services—Many people offer 
their services to the Institute for such continu- 
ing needs as transportation, general office 
work, emergency driving, recreation and teach- 
ing aides, a transcribing and reading service, 
a ‘friendly visitor’ program, receptionists, 
tour guides, and Thrift Shop sales help. The 
scheduling and coordination of these services 
is an important function of the Institute. 


Public Education—Under the Public Re- 
lations Department, the Institute utilizes 
various communications media to conduct a 
continuing program of public education, in an 
attempt to eliminate the stereotyped concepts 
of blindness and to get the blind person com: 
pletely accepted as a person. 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


National Offices: 1929 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 17, Ontario 


Employment—Open to those whose health 


and abilities meet the necessary standards in 


industry, CNIB canteens and sheltered shops. 


Farm Counselling—Program of informa- 
tion and advice concerning farm problems. 


Social Service—For the intimate problems 
that accompany blindness, professional social 


_ workers are always available. Specially trained 
sightless field secretaries serve the blind in 


Canada’s ten provinces. 


Preschool—Special counselling and advice 
concerning early training and development 
await the parents of blind little ones. 


Recreation—A year-round program in co- 


_ operation with the Canadian Council of the 
’ Blind offers a variety of activities for young 


and old alike. 


Residence—Across Canada, 20 modern 
residence and service centers provide a home- 


_ like atmosphere. 


Home ‘Teaching—In crafts, touch-type 
reading, the typewriter, and household skills. 


It restores independence and confidence. 


Library—Braille, Moon, and talking books 
provide reading in a large variety of sub- 
jects. A music library serves the needs of 
blind musicians, and the guidance of a pro- 
fessional music consultant is always at hand. 


Concessions—Theatre passes, travel reduc- 
tions, streetcar passes, bring these facilities 
within reach of all. 


Discounts—On watches and numerous 
household appliances from radios to toasters 


provide a considerable saving for sightless 
purchasers. Braille watches and equipment 
devised for the blind reduce the strain of 
sightless living. 


Salesroom—Provides raw materials from 
which sightless craftsmen produce “Blindcraft” 
products. 


The War-blinded—Special privileges as- 
sist sightless veterans. 


The White Cane—Folding for purse or 
pocket or straight for permanent use, it is the 
symbol of blindness, and a valuable protection. 


Prevention of Blindness—An active sight 
conservation program is maintained. More 
than 84,066 have received help. 


Eye Bank of Canada—Provides eyes to 
surgeons with clients in need of the sight- 
restoring corneal transplant operation. 


Low-vision Clinic—Provides special lenses 
for those whose sight is too poor to benefit 
from ordinary glasses. 


Vocational Counselling—Helps blind per- 
sons to choose and prepare for the career most 
suited to their needs whether in business, 
industry, the professions or within the CNIB. 


Home Study—Through the Hadley School 
for the Blind, CNIB offers 84 courses by mail. 


Seeing-Eye Dogs—Through Seeing Eye 
Inc., Morristown, N. J.. CNIB supplies dog 
guides. 
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CHRISTIAN RECORD BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
3705 South 48th Street, Lincoln 6, Nebraska 
103 Weber Building, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


The CHRISTIAN RECORD BENEVOLENT AS- 
SOCIATION was founded in 1899. 


Present Extent of Services—Throughout 
all states in U.S.A. and all Provinces in 
Canada, and 67 overseas countries. 


Services include: 


Monthly magazines for all ages, Braille, 
Grade 2. 


Youth Happiness, one of 
Braille magazines, is also produced 
large-print edition so that teachers may use 
it for their entire class. 


the monthly 
in a 


Lending Library of non-fiction titles in 
Braille Grades 114 and 2, and in New York 


Point. Wide range of subjects. 


New type of books for blind parents of 
sighted children. Now parents can read to 
their little children and hold their attention. 
Some of the titles are: BIBLE ABC’s, WHOSE 


TAIL IS IT?, TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
CHILDREN, How ANIMALS GET THEIR FOOD, 
How THINGS GROW. 


Talking Books, inspirational, devotional, 
nature stories. Available to readers in the 
U.S.A. by writing to the Regional Libraries 
of the Library of Congress. Available to 
readers in Canada and overseas by writing to 
our Lincoln, Nebraska office. 


“Christian Record Talking Magazine,” 
issued quarterly. Keep-sake poems, beautiful 
gospel music, inspiring articles. 


Correspondence Courses, 11 in Braille and 
on records. They bring information, peace, 
hope. Three are especially prepared for use 
by children in Vacation Bible School and 
summer camps sponsored by Lions and other 
organizations. 


Personal visits by our 50 District Repre- 
sentatives. 


KH 


THE CLEVELAND SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
1958 East 93rd Street 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Society's program, new displays have been 
designed which depict various aspects of the 
agency's services. 

These displays are 4’ x 6’ on painted 
masonite and mounted on legs. 

Ten displays are currently in use in various 
city-wide locations in connection with the 
United Appeal campaign. During the rest of 
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type of material. 


Our purpose is a dual one: to make known 
to the community the services which are 
available to visually handicapped persons and 
to foster an awareness that blindness need 
not mean the end of normal living. 
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COLUMBIA LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
2021—14th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


The Columbia Lighthouse for the Blind is a non-profit agency operating a service 


program for the blind in the Washington area. 


It also operates a workshop. 


SERVICES 


Community Services—Home and _ hospital 
visits, Orientation and teaching of basic skills 
of daily living, for those who cannot leave 
their homes. 


Psychological Services—Psychological and 
aptitude testing — Individual counselling — 
Group counselling — Family counselling. 


Adjustment Services—The 
fundamentals such as Travel, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Communications, and other basic 
techniques needed by blind persons to suc- 
cessfully reorganize their way of life. 


teaching of 


Evaluation Services—To explore with the 
blind person his vocational aptitudes, inter- 
ests and abilities through the use of tools, ma- 
chinery and job sampling. 


Vocational Training—In cooperation with 
the D.C. Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Lighthouse serves as a center for 
vocational and adjustment training for blind 
persons. 


Employment—Blind persons are gainfully 
employed on many different jobs, turning out 
a variety of products. Participates in Gov- 
ernment purchasing program with National 
Industries for the Blind. 


Recreational Program—wUsing the facili- 
ties of the community and the Lighthouse. 


Distribution Agency—For Talking Book 
Machines, White Canes, Radios, Braille Sup- 
plies. General information about Blindness 
and Prevention of Blindness. 
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DELAWARE COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
305 West 8th Street, Wilmington 1, Delaware 


The Delaware Commission for the Blind 


was established by act of the State Legislature 
‘in 1909 for the education, training and gen- 
eral welfare of the blind. Programs include: 
‘vocational guidance, counseling, training and 
placement; financial assistance to the needy; 
processing of applications for disability bene- 
fits for the Federal Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance on all applicants who 
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claim a serious visual disability; sheltered 
workshop for persons unable to be employed 
in private industry; training in the home by 


visiting teachers; service to preschool blind 
children and their parents; recreation; pro- 


grams of sight conversation; and training to 


become self-supporting through the operating 


of vending stands and snack bars. 

The Commission maintains a retail store 
for the sale of articles made by the blind; a 
small Braille library of books and periodicals; 


‘and distributes the talking book machines 


provided on allocation by the Library of 
Congress to the State. The Commission has 
the responsibility of licensing agencies or in- 


dividuals outside Delaware who wish to solicit 
funds or sell articles in Delaware for the wel- 
fare of blind people. 


In cooperation with the Wilmington City 
Schools, Braille classes have been established 
for blind children in the Wilmington area. 
Other blind children are enrolled at State ex- 
pense in special schools of neighboring states, 
the Commission being responsible for super- 
vision of their education. 

The Commission operates Landis Lodge, lo- 
cated a short distance from the heart of Wail- 
mington, where any blind Delawarean in good 
health may spend an enjoyable vacation at no 
cost to himself. 


Under the terms of Delaware law, state 
agencies are required to purchase goods and 
services from the Commission for the Blind, 
when such goods and services are equal in 
quality and price with those available through 
normal channels. 


The Commisison is supported by State and 
Federal funds. 
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FLORIGA{COUNGUAGOROREIBDIND (A Swe Agency ) 
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Harry E. Simmons, Executive Director 
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Year Established: 


1941. 


Established By: Laws of Florida, Acts of 
1961. Section 409.26. 


Purpose: Under broad authority of the 
law, the Council is responsible for a general 
program of prevention of blindness, restora- 
tion of sight, social adjustment, and home 
teaching; distributing agency for Government- 
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owned talking book machines; designated 
agency to issue licenses to blind persons to 
operate vending stands; authorized agency to 
administer vocational rehabilitation of the 
blind; authorized agency to maintain voca- 
tional and social diagnosis and adjustment 
training to the newly blinded and to other 
blind persons who can benefit from this serv- 
ice at the Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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GUIDING EYES FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


Guiding Eyes for the Blind is a voluntary 
agency maintaining a full program to provide 
carefully trained guide dogs for sightless per- 


sons deserving greater 
mobility. 


independence and 
An inquiry requesting specific or 
more complete information on the services 
available from or on behalf of a blind per- 
son receives prompt and careful attention. 


The school is a handsome colonial home, 
remodeled and enlarged, set in the country- 
side of upper Westchester County, N. Y. The 
blind students live at the school during the 
four-week training period, and every effort 
is made to achieve an atmosphere that is 
homelike in every way. 


The emphasis is on quality in the training 
program. Classes never exceed six students 
in number. Full facilities allow for two 
classes at one time, and it is the school’s aim 
to make the instruction as individual and 
personal as possible. 


Eligibility: Any blind person between the 
ages of 17-55 may apply for the training. A 
brochure outlining requirements and explain- 


ing the training program is available in ink, 
Braille or recorded form. 


Tuition: There is a nominal tuition fee of 
$150 for the training. Replacement tuition 
is $50. However, no deserving individual is 
ever denied the training, as full scholarships 
are available. 


Transportation: Arrangements are made 
to meet students at the major terminals in 
New York City. The tuition fee includes all 
transportation costs. 


Alumni Service: Through its follow-up 
program, graduates are assured of service and 
assistance whenever and wherever required. 
A carefully planned and organized apprentice 
instructor program is maintained, thus assur- 
ing a growing number of qualified instructors 
— the basis or backbone of the guide dog 
field. 


Donald Z. Kauth, Executive Director 
Edward F. Fouser, Director of Training 
Peter F. Campbell, Student Relations 


Awarded the AAWB Seal of Good Practice — 1962 


Mew York City Office —11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York — LOngacre 3-6038 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Post Office Box 1724 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


John Richardson, President 
Charles M. King, Secretary 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND 
57 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Peter J. Salmon, Executive Director 


IW 


NEW IHB SUFFOLK SERVICE CENTER 
244 East Main Street, Patchogue, Long Island 


The 14th IHB facility on Long Island serving more than 700 
blind and deaf-blind men, women and children in the Suffolk County area 


The Industrial Home for the Blind, with 
its headquarters at 57 Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York, serves one of the 
largest population areas of the United States 
—the four counties of Long Island—Kings, 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk, with nearly 7 
million population. The registry of the IHB 
contains nearly 4,000 names of known blind 
persons, more than 60 per cent of whom re- 
ceive some form of service each year. 


The new Suffolk Service Center will offer 
a Day Center operation, a Vision Rehabilita- 
tion program, a Speech and Hearing service, 


a Volunteer Transcription program, and a 
Vocational program. All social casework for 
Suffolk County will emanate from this new 
facility rather than from the western counties 
of Long Island, as in former years. Burr- 
wood, a residence at Cold Spring Harbor for 
aging blind persons, will continue to be an 
important Suffolk facility, as will the Informa- 
tion Center at Riverhead, but the emphasis 
of direct service to the population at large 
will now be concentrated in Patchogue, an- 
other of the ever-growing service develop- 
ments of IHB, which since 1893 has served 
the Long Island community. 
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THE JEWISH GUILD FOR THE BLIND 


( non-sectarian ) 
1880 Broadway, New York 23, New York 


John Rosenthal, President 


Mrs. Sidney E. Pollack, Administrative Director 


Mrs. Florence C. Starr, Director, Social Service 


_ Purpose: 


The Jewish Guild for the Blind, founded 


| in 1914, is a non-sectarian, non-profit social 
agency supported by voluntary contributions. 
It is a multi-purpose organization serving 
| visually handicapped people of all ages, races 
and religions. All aspects of the Guild’s work 
are intended to assist the client, as an in- 
| dividual, through helping him and his family 
to use his maximum. capabilities for. integra- 
tion in the normal life of a sighted commun- 


ity. All new clients are first interviewed by an 
intake social caseworker and then referred to 
the particular Guild division which will best 
meet his needs. Fees for Guild services are 
based on ability to pay. Volunteer workers 
assist professional staff in carrying on many 
of the Guild programs. 


Services to the Aged Blind: 

The Home for the Aged Blind, 75 Stratton 
Street, Yonkers, N. Y., has a capacity for 135 
men. and women’ who ‘are admitted from: -the: 
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entire country. It offers complete mainte- 
nance, medical care and occupational therapy. 
There are on-premises, round-the-clock, medi- 
cal and nursing facilities in clinical affiliation 
with Montefiore Hospital; intensive care is 
provided for chronically ill residents. There 
is a Boarding Home placement program for 
those who do not need institutional care and 
are unable to maintain their own homes. A 
special Group Work Program is conducted 
at the Home for the Aged Blind geared to 
the capabilities and interests of the elderly 
residents. 


Services to Young Blind and 
Visually Handicapped People: 


Casework Services 


Children up to three are visited at home 
by a school teacher who helps parents handle 
primary training functions. The Children’s 
School for multiply-handicapped blind chil- 
dren offers a full 9 to 3 program conducted 
at Guild headquarters; counseling service for 
families of these children is provided. The 
Guild cooperates with the Board of Educa- 
tion and other social agencies by offering a 
diagnostic and treatment program for emo- 
tionally disturbed blind children not enrolled 
in the Guild School. 


Psychiatric Clinic 

The Guild now operates the country’s first 
and only state-licensed Psychiatric Clinic for 
treating multiply-handicapped children through 
21 years, and their families. 


Social Group Work: 

A recreation program with therapeutic and 
rehabilitation emphasis is offered in coopera- 
tion with the Social Service Department, Chil- 
dren’s School and Vocational Rehabilitation. 
It features varied activities for blind and visu- 
ally-handicapped teenagers and adults. There 
is a summer camping program integrating 
both blind and sighted children and adults. 


Social Service Department: 


Family Casework and Counseling 


In 1945, the Guild became the first agency 
in its field to completely professionalize its 
staff of social workers. The Social Service 
Department counsels clients and their families 


on all problems related to blindness. Help is 
given in relearning daily living activities, such 
as traveling, keeping house, cooking, dressing. 
A complete course in ‘Better Living” is offered 
in the Guild Model Apartment. 


Social Work Education 


The New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, and the Guild maintain 
a joint Student Training Unit in social work 
services for the blind. Courses are given on 
the campus with field work at the Guild, con- 
ducted by a special Guild supervisor assigned 
to the unit. The Guild offers six fellowships 
each year to qualified casework students. The 
Guild also conducts student training programs 
in cooperation with New York University’s 
Graduate School of Public Administration and 
other accredited schools. 


Vocational Services: 


Evaluation in a skill-development program 
is closely allied to the Guild-operated sheltered 
workshop program which provides employ- 
ment for those who cannot compete in indus- 
try and gives training to those who can. 
Guild contract shop and sewing department 
manufacture consumer goods, crafts, and other 
sub-contract materials for private industry and 
the Government; Guild industries is affiliated 
with National Industries for the Blind and 
Industries of the State of New York. A 
placement service helps clients find jobs that 
require little or no vision. Help is also 
given clients in establishing and maintaining 
their own small business. 


Braille Library: 


The Guild Library has the country’s largest 
private collection of hand-Brailled books, nearly 
12,000 volumes, on subjects nowhere else 
available, circulated internationally. Books 
are Brailled on request, and talking books are 
available. 


Agency Affiliations: 

The Guild is a participating member of 
the Council on Social Work Education, 
Greater New York Council of Agencies for 
the Blind, National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. It participates in the Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York and the Greater 
New York Fund. 
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LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


2315-21 Locust Street 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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MARYLAND WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND 


2901 Strickland Street, P. O. Box 4413, Baltimore 23 (Circle 3-4567); inc. 1908 
William S. Ratchford, Superintendent 


Quasi-public agency supported primarily 
by public funds, also by contributions and 
earnings. Services include training and em- 
ployment; management of the vending stand 
program; home teaching and other home serv- 
ices; optical aids. Workshop manufactures 
consumer goods; participates in Government 
orders. Affiliated with National Industries 
for the Blind. 

WESTERN BRANCH, 115 Milton Place, 


Cumberland; Service Center, three Western 
Counties. Includes training and employment. 

Member American Association of Workers 
for the Blind; Baltimore Council of Social 
Agencies; General Committee of Sheltered 
Workshops; National Broom Manufacturers; 
Allied Industries Association; Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce; Cumberland Chamber 
of Commerce and Maryland Council for the 
Blind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


and 


Regional Rehabilitation Center 


1936 Lyndale Avenue South 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Byron M. Smith, Executive Director 
Frank R. Johnson, Associate Director 


Harry L. Hines, Supervisor, Regional Rehabilitation 


The Minneapolis Society for the Blind is 
a non-profit agency. Manufactures WICTOR 
Propucts. Affiliated with the National In- 
dustries for the Blind and American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Provides counseling, case- 
work, recreation, home teaching evaluation 


and employment services. Maintains a resi- 
dence for blind men and women needing 


medical and comprehensive services. 


Center 


The Regional Rehabilitation Center pro- 
vides personal adjustment services. Evaluation 
and help is extended in areas of attitudes 
toward blindness and the learning of compen- 
sating skills. The latter includes communi- 
cations, self-care, personal grooming, activi- 
ties of daily living, mobility-orientation, and 
eating skills. 

Referrals for services accepted from any fe- 
habilitation agency. 
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NATIONAL BRAILLE CLUB, INC. 


The National Braille Club, Inc., a non- 
profit organization organized January 4, 1946, 
is devoted to the advancement and coordina- 
tion of volunteer services in the production 
of reading and educational materials for 
visually handicapped children and adults. 


The membership is composed primarily of 
individual volunteers, who produce hand- 
copied Braille and large type books as well as 
disc and tape recordings, and _ professional 
workers who are interested in the production, 
distribution, and use of these materials by 
blind children in public and residential schools, 
college and vocational school students, and 
blind adults. These volunteers are major pro- 
ducers of the hand-copied books deposited in 
the regional libraries for the blind and the 
Division for the Blind of the Library of 
Congress. 


The Bulletin, published three times a year, 


President 
Miss Effie Lee Morris, The New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York, New York 
First Vics President 
Mrs. Julian Levi, Chicago, Illinois 
Honorary Second Vice President 
Mrs. Sol Cohen, Miami Beach, Florida 
Honorary Third Vice President 
Miss Josephine L. Taylor, Newark, New 
Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary 
Miss Cecyl Bryant, New York, New York 


keeps the membership informed of current 
developments in the field. Publications de- 
veloped to aid transcribers are a training 
manual for arithmetic, an alphabetical index 
to the Nemeth code of Braille mathematics, 
a reference list of symbols for all grades of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, mathe- 
matical tables, and a foreign language manual. 
PROCEEDINGS of the annual conferences are 
also available. 


The Corresponding Secretary maintains a 
geographic file of members classified accord- 
ing to their skills and availability for extra 
assignments. The committee on Mathematical 
and Scientific Notation is currently cooperat- 
ing with the Advisory Committee on Mathe- 
matics and Science of the AAIB-AAWB 
Braille Authority in the development of a 
standard code. 


Services are supported by membership dues. 


Recording Secretary 
Miss Dorothy Lewis, Bronx, New York 
Financial Secretary 
Mrs. W. D. Earnest, Jr., Butler, New Jersey 
Treasurer 
Mr. Richard Hanna, Madison, New Jersey 
Editor of the Bulletin 
Mrs. George L. Turkletaub, Great Neck, 
New York 
Immediate Past President 
Miss Georgie Lee Abel, 
California 


San Francisco, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Paul Antle, Texas 

Mr. Robert S. Bray, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. H. J. Brudno, California 

Mrs. Harold E. Factor, Illinois 

Miss Marjorie S. Hooper, Kentucky 
Mrs. Alvin Kirsner, Iowa 


Mr. Bernard M. Krebs, New York 
Mrs. Herman Lichstein, Ohio 

Mr. Arthur Lown, Georgia 

Mr. Guy Marchisio, Connecticut 
Miss Dorothy Misbach, California 
Mrs. William T. Smith Connecticut 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Joseph Bonoff, Route 2, Box 314, Excelsior, Minnesota 


(Correspondence should be sent to the Public Relations Chairman) 
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National Industries for the Blind is a non- 
profit organization incorporated in September, 
1938, to serve as a central agency in carrying 
out the purpose of the Wagner-O’Day ZXGt 
which was passed in June, 1938. This Act 
provides for the purchase of blind-made prod- 
ucts by Federal departments. National Indus- 
tries for the Blind was designated by authority 


of the Act to serve as a channel of communi- 
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cation between the Government Committee 
(The Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made 
Products), Government departments that pur- 
chase blind-made products and the non-profit 
agencies for the blind that operate industrial 


shops and manufacture these products. In 


| addition, NIB is constantly broadening the 


| 
| 
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scope of service to agencies for the blind. 


Functions 


Administrative responsibilities in the sale 
of blind-made products to the Government 
as provided by the Wagner-O’Day Act: 


1. Qualification of agencies for the manu- 
facture of blind-made products. 


2. Allocation of Government orders. 
3. Liaison between Government and con- 


tracting shops. 


4. Determination of fair market prices of 
items on the Schedule of Blind-Made Products. 


5. Study and recommendation of new items 
for the Schedule of Blind-Made Products. 


Consultation services to participating agen- 


| cies and non-participating agencies on request 


(in the latter case, at the discretion of NIB) 


| on matters pertaining to the development of 


industrial shops for the blind in relation to 
going or anticipated programs. 
Assistance in the initiation of shop programs 


_which promote permanent and remunerative 


employment for the blind, and eventual place- 
ment in industry. 
Development on a national basis of outlets 
for the sale of blind-made products. 
Research and development on new products 
that the blind can manufacture advantageously. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 
1120 Avenue of the Americas, New York 36, New York 


Robert C. Goodpasture, General Manager 


& PRODUCT OF 
BLIND CRAFTSMEN 
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Centralized procurement of certain raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of blind-made 
products. 

Acts as consultant and central information 
source in cooperating with agencies for the 
blind and all government enforcement agencies 
in the prevention of exploitation of blind 
workers through the products they manufac- 
ture, particularly in the area of direct-to-con- 
sumer sales of blind-made products. 

Development of the Skilcraft trademark, 
which is the guarantee to the public of an 
authentic blind-made quality product. 

Provision of informed opinion on a national 
level on all matters relating to, and for the 
improvement of, workshops. 


Liaison between industry and shops. 


Services 


Field consultation service to participating 
and non-participating agencies in connection 
with qualification for Government contracts, 
production and quality control procedures and 
related problems, such as those of purchasing, 
pricing, packaging, marketing, and adequate 
training programs within the shop. 

Field visit to each participating agency at 
regular intervals by a qualified member of 
NIB staff to promote good agency public rela- 
tions, to afford NIB first-hand observation of 
problems confronting individual agencies, and 
to assist and advise in any one or more of 
the areas listed. 

Conferences, seminars or regional meetings 
at specified periods. 

Active participation in and cooperation 
with professional organizations offering useful 
resources. 

Public information programs on a national 
level to stimulate markets for products and 
skills of authentic blind industries. At pres- 
ent, this includes a bi-monthly publication and 
distribution of film. 

Comprehensive monthly bulletin service to 
participating agencies. 
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THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND (THE LIGHTHOUSE) 
(Founded 1905; Incorporated 1906) 


111 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York 


William M. Robbins, President; Allan W. Sherman, Executive Director 
Marian Held, Director, Department of Direct Services 


Serves blind people of any age regardless 
of race or creed in Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, 
Richmond; managed by Board of Directors; 
maintained by private funds. 

Adjustment: Social casework, medical 
social service, psychological guidance, pre- 
school service for children and parents, home 
teaching and friendly visiting (also to hos- 
pitals and institutions), low vision lens serv- 
ice, hearing screening program, talking books, 
Braille library, volunteer reading service. 


Training: Evaluation; pre-vocational and 
vocational training, including instruction in 
such skills and techniques as Braille, foot 
travel, handicrafts, home-making and personal 
cate, script writing, commercial subjects, in- 
cluding complete courses in transcribing typ- 
ing; English for foreign-born; newsstand op- 
eration; and industrial training for sheltered 
shops and outside placement (approved cen- 
ter for VRS trainees); scholarships for regular 
undergraduate and graduate students, and also 
for those taking special courses; nursery school 
and music school. 


Employment: Vocational counseling place- 
ment at Lighthouse Industries, newsstand place- 
ment and supervision, industrial and com- 
mercial placement, part-time handicrafts. 


Recreation: Recreational activities for all 
ages, including dramatics, clubs, swimming, 
bowling, dancing, sports and games, crafts, 
social entertainments, choral groups, opera 
and theatre ticket distribution. 


Research: Encourages glaucoma screening 
projects through grants to hospitals and other 
medical facilities; cooperates in establishing 
permanent screening programs in industrial 
and business. firms. Applied research in Low 
Vision Lens Services. . 


Braille Transcribing Service: Publishes 
two magazines: The Searchlight, free world- 
wide distribution to blind children; The 
Lighthouse Gleams, for adults;: maintains an 
extensive library of Braille music. 


VACATION CAMPS: 

Camp Lighthouse, Waretown, New Jersey 
—for teenagers and young adults. Capacity 
52. In operation for 10 weeks. 

Camp Munger, Cornwall, New York—for 
children 6-10 years. Capaicty 16. In opera- 
tion for 8 weeks. 

Lighthouse Pre-school Day Camp—Man- 
hattan—for children 4-6 years. Capacity 22. 

Lighthouse Queens Center Summer Day 
Camp—for children 8-11 years. Capacity 35. 

River Lighthouse (Hardy Memorial 
Home), Cornwall, New York—for blind 
adults, residents of Greater New York. Ca- 
pacity 60. In operation for 10 weeks. 


FACILITIES IN QUEENS: 

Lighthouse Queens Center, 60-05 Wood- 
haven Boulevard, Elmhurst, provides com- 
plete services for blind residents of Queens 
at its Manhattan headquarters. The Center 
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is also used for the Summer Day Camp Pro- — 


gram for blind children. 


Residence for Women, 60-15 Wetherole 
Street, Elmhurst — capacity 30. 


Residential Clubhouse for Men, 31-65 
46th Street, Long Island City—capacity 38. 


Lighthouse Industries, 36-20 Northern 
Boulevard, Long Island City, Carl E. Olsen, 
Manager. Employs 175 blind men and 
women; manufactures and sells brooms, mops, 
toy sets, scarfs, brushes, baby blankets, pillow 
cases, detergents and a number of other 
articles, under the label “Lighthouse Quality 
Products.” Member of NIB. 


Public Interest Department, Neil Reiser, 
Director. Obtains public support, and through 
the Division of Public Information and Edu- 


cation, all media are used to educate the pub- 


lic about the causes and prevention of blind- 
ness and about the abilities of blind people. 


Also operates The Lighthouse~Craftshop at 


111 East 59th Street, where blind-made ping 
ucts .are sold... wag 
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OFFICE FOR THE BLIND 


| - Department of Public Welfare 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
| Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


An Agency Member of AAWB 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
(est. 1910; inc. 1912) 


1607 North Second Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Merle J. Fairbanks, President; Philip N. 
Harrison, Secretary; Leon D. Metzger, Treas- 
urer; Gertrude L. Ulshafer, Executive Secretary. 


Purported to be the only voluntary, state- 
aided, STATE-WIDE organization for the blind 
in the country actually functioning upon the 
state-wide level. 


(1) Serving the general well-being of 
Pennsylvanians, already blind or partially 
sighted, including gainful employment; (2) 
Preventing unnecessary blindness in intimate 
collaboration with medical and auxiliary pro- 
fessions. This Association functions through 
its corporate headquarters at the above Harris- 
burg address and 31 local branches. The 
parent organization directly serves the 24 
Pennsylvania counties in which no branches 
have been established. 


Branch Addresses: 


Armstrong-Indiana Branch, 115 North 6th 
Street, Indiana 

Beaver County Branch, 
Beaver Falls 

Bedford Branch, 209 West Pitt Street, Bedford 

Berks County Association for the Blind, 2020 
Hampden Boulevard, Reading 

Blair-Centre Branch, 1912-14—8th Avenue, 
Altoona 

Bucks County Branch, 171 South Main Street, 
Doylestown 

Butler County Branch, 308 West Cunningham 
Street, Butler 

Cambria County Branch, 301 Vine Street, 
Johnstown 

Carbon-Monroe _ Branch, 
Street, Jim Thorpe 

Chester County Branch, 71 
Avenue, Coatesville 

Delaware County Branch, 100-106 West 15th 
Street, Chester 

Erie County Branch, 2402 Cherry Street, 
Erie 

Fayette County Branch, 51 North Mt. Vernon 
Avenue, Uniontown 


616—4th Street, 


44 Susquehanna 


South First 


Hazleton Branch, 571 Alter Street, Hazleton 

Juniata Foundation Branch, 658 Valley Street, 
Lewistown 

Lackawanna 
Scranton 

Lancaster County Branch, 506 West Walnut 
Street, Lancaster 

Lawrence County Branch, 319 North Jefferson 
Street, New Castle 

Lehigh County Branch, 614 North 13th 
Street, Allentown 

Lower Susequehanna Branch, 241 Chestnut 
Street, Sunbury 

Lycoming County Branch, 901 Memorial 
Avenue, Williamsport 

Mercer County Branch, 69 South Oakland 
Avenue, Sharon 

Montgomery County Association for the 
Blind, 702-04 West Marshall Street, 
Norristown 

Northampton County Branch, 129 East Broad 
Street, Bethlehem 

Philadelphia Association for the Blind, 100 
East Price Street, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Branch, 308 South Craig Street, 
Pittsburgh 

Tri-County Branch, 2336 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg 

Venango County Branch, 406 West First 
Street, Oil City 

Washington County Branch, 254 North Main 
Street, Washington 

Westmoreland County Branch, 103 Alexander 
Avenut, Greensburg 

Wilkes-Barre Branch, 35 East Union Street, 
Wilkes-Barre 


The Association’s Mobile Eye Clinic, since 
its inception, has provided over 15,000 eye 
examinations for medically indigent Pennsyl- 
vanians in those rural areas of the Common- 
wealth where ophthalmological services are 
unavailable or limited. The Mobile Eye 
Clinic is operated by the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Welfare, Office for the 
Blind, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Branch, 228 Adams Avenue, 
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PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
Founded 1829 


A member since 1947 
The New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


A private school serving blind and deaf-blind children 
: from kindergarten through high school 
: college preparatory, academic, commercial, 

and industrial arts courses 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Two graduate programs in cooperation with 
Boston University 
for teachers of blind and 
deaf-blind children 


HOWE PRESS OF PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Manufacturers of 
The Perkins Brailler 
and stereotyping equipment 


For further information and the borrowing of two motion pictures, “The Perkins Story” 
and “Children of the Silent Night’, write the Director. 
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SECOND SIGHT-GUIDE DOG FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Established in 1946 as Guiding Eyes, Inc. 
Incorporated since 1949 as Guide Dog Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


Administrative Office: 71-11 Austin St., 


Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


School, Training and Recreation Center: Smithtown, Long Island 


“Guiding Eyes” 


Second Sight-Guide Dog Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., is a non-profit organization in- 
corporated under the Membership Corpora- 
tion Laws of New York State and is supported 
entirely by public contributions and annual 


memberships. It is directed by an elected 
Board who serve voluntarily . . . without 
compensation. 


Purpose: To provide scientifically trained 
guide dogs to blind men and women through- 
out the United States, thereby enabling them 
to lead productive and independent lives. 


Qualifications: Total blindness or such 
little light perception so as not to interfere 
with the proper use of the dog. Good physi- 
cal and mental health. Constructive purpose 
and the ability to provide proper care and 
housing for the dog. 


Classes: To allow for maximum individual 
instruction, classes are composed of six to 
eight students and are scheduled every other 


“Second Sight” 


month. The training course requires a mini- 
mum residence of four weeks at the Training 
Center in Smithtown, L. I. 


Tuition: None. The course includes the 
trained guide dog; instruction in its use and 
care; board and lodging; equipment; and post 
graduate consultation and follow-up. 


Transportation: 
portation. 
necessary. 


Student pays own trans- 
However, assistance is given when 


Additional Services: Vacation Program 

. . a recreational program for graduates 
a their Guiding Eye or Second Sight guide 
dogs, integrated with prospective students to 
develop a comprehensive understanding of the 
Foundation’s guide dog program. 


Dr. H. J. Sachs, President 


Awarded the AAWB Seal of Good Practice 
for 1962. 
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The Most Experienced 
Dog Guide School 
in America 


THE SEEING EYE, 
INC. 


Morristown, N. J. 


Founded in 1929 


Serving the United 
States and Canada 


During 1963 (our Thirty-Fourth Year) the total number of dogs placed in service wlil 
\ surpass Four Thousand Four Hundred Eighty. 


Ask your local or state agency for information, or write directly to The Seeing Eye. Films, 
literature and advisory counsel in mobility rehabilitation are available on request. Qualified 


applicants served promptly and professionally. 
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SOCIAL CENTER FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Seattle, Washington 
MAin 4-7363 


The Center is providing blind people, their 
families and friends with social, recreational 
and informal educational activities. 


The Social Center was opened November, 
1948, and in August, 1951, was incorporated 
as an independent agency of the Community 
Chest and Council with its own Board of 
Trustees. 


All operating funds come from the United 
Good Neighbors organization. The Center 
has a special projects fund and a building 
fund supported by friends of the Center 
through their generosity. Special projects 
funds are used to secure equipment and other 
items necessary to carry on the Center's many 
activities. 


Activities: Bowling, Camera Club, chess, 
card games, checkers, bingo, movies, sewing, 
potluck dinners, picnics, boat cruises, ceramics, 
group singing, cane travel, cooking, drama, 
dancing. 


Services: Classes in many subjects are in- 
stituted as the need arises, such as Braille 
reading, homemaking, cooking, typewriting, 
handwriting. 

Consultation is offered to families, in which 
there is a blind member, on how to best help 
him in his adjustment. 

The Social Center assists in procuring special 
tools, aids and devices, such as Braille watches, 
timers, micrometer, insulin syringes and many 
other items. 

Volunteer Readers will record text material 
to suit an individual’s needs . student’s 
study matter, news magazines, etc. 

Referrals are made to other agencies serving 
the blind. 

We believe in the soundness and effective- 
ness of our program. We will continue to 
do everything we are now doing and also be 
aware of changes in needs which might alter 
our program of serving blind people of our 
community, and their families. 


Se 
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UTAH STATE LIBRARY DIVISION FOR THE BLIND 
1488 So. State St. Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Area Served 


The Utah State Library, Division for the 
Blind, is a regional library serving blind 
residents of Utah and Wyoming. All services 
given are free including delivery and return of 


- books by parcel post. 


Books for the blind are provided by the 


Library of Congress, through its Division for 


the Blind. ‘This activity is made possible by 


an annual appropriation authorized by the 


act of Congress of March 3, 1931, as amended 
(Ges: Cy135a): 


Book Collection 


The book collection consists of the follow- 


ing types of reading material: 


* Talking Books 
* Braille Books 
* Tapes 


The best and most readable adult and chil- 
dren’s books are represented in the collection. 

Blind patrons can expect the same kind of 
reading offered to a sighted person patronizing 
a public library. 


Talking Books 


A “talking book” can be described as a 
recording of the voice of a good reader on 
phonograph records. Books recorded include 
classics, current fiction, and non-fiction. Most 
popular are THE BIBLE, BOOK OF MORMON, 
mysteries, westerns, biographies, best-sellers 
and other books that are conversational topics 
of the day. Popular periodicals offered in- 
clude Reader’s Digest, Newsweek, and Ellery 
Queen Mystery Magazine. 


How to apply for “talking books” 


Utah residents should make application for 


loan of a talking book machine to the Utah 
Commission for the Blind, 309 East First 
South, Salt Lake City 11, Utah; Wyoming 
residents should make application to the Dt- 
vision of Deaf and Blind, State Department 
of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. The ap- 
plication should be accompanied by a certfi- 
cate as to the degree of blindness, signed by 
a licensed physician ophthalmologist, or op- 
tometrist. 

Upon acceptance of the application, you 
will be furnished with a talking book machine 
and we will be notified that you are ready 
for service. We will then send you complete 
information and a registration form by mail. 


Braille Books 


Braille Books and 42 magazine titles (grade 
two) ate available to any resident who is 
legally blind. Books on the same variety of 
subjects as talking books can be found in 
the Braille collection. For information write 
directly to this Library. We will send you 
complete information. 


Tapes 


“Books on tape” is a special service given 
by this Library. It is primarily designed to 
help legally blind high school and college 
students who need to have their textbooks 
recorded. 

“Books on tape” also supplements the talk- 
ing book collection. Patrons who have access 
to a tape recorder may request specific titles 
to be recorded on tape, if they are not avail- 
able in talking book form. 

Several excellent magazines are available 
on tape, including QST, a magazine for radio 
amateurs, recorded by this Library. For in- 
formation and service, contact us either by 
mail or telephone. (IN 7-5237) 
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VOLUNTEERS SERVICE FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
332 South 13th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


A national volunteer organization which 
produces material in hand-transcribed and 
pressed Braille, sound recordings on disc and 
magnetic tape, and which embosses and dis- 
tributes Braille periodicals. 
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Key to Classification 


1. Administrators and Executives of Public vol- 
untary agencies serving blind persons at 
national, State, and local levels, and Board 
Members of governing bodies. 


Rehabilitation and Employment Services. 
Social Case Services. 

Educational Services. 

Literature and Library Services. 


Group Services — Recreation, 
residences. 


day centers, 


Explanation of Symbols 


_ *Life Member. 
| +Installment Life Member. 
- tHonorary Life Member. 


ALABAMA (31) 


ASTON, Henry W. 
936 5th St., W., Birmingham 4. 
BISHOP, Ralph (2) 
503 Oak Circle, Talladega. 
BROOKS, Alfred Detroy (2) 
Counselor, Veterans Hospital, Box 511, Tuske- 
gee City. 
COOPER, Alex L. (2) 


Counselor, Adult Blind Dept., Ala. Inst. f/t 
Deaf & Blind, 466 S. Lawrence St., Mont- 
gomery. 

COX, Hezz M. 
716 Cherokee St., Talladega. 

DeLONG, Charles J. (3) 
Counselor, Adult Blind Dept., Ala. Inst. f£/t 


Deaf & Blind, 629 S. 18th St., Birmingham 5. 


GENTRY, E. H. (1) 
Pres., Ala. Inst. f/t Deaf & Blind, P. O. 
Drawer 17, Talladega. 

GLENN, Miles A. (2) 

Chief. Instr. f/t Blind, Veterans Administration 
Hosp., P. O. Box 539, Tuskegee. 

GRANGER, John L. (1) 

Prod. Mgr. of Shops, Adult Blind Dept., Ala. 
Inst. f/t Deaf & Bind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talla- 
dega. 

GREGORY, Roy G. (2) 

Counselor, St. Voc. Rehab. Agency, 629 S. 18th 
St., Birmingham 5. : 


HARRIS, James O. (2) 
Counselor, Adult Blind Dept., Ala., Inst. £/t 
Deaf & Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega. 
HODGES, Miss Jerrie 
2064-D Bragg Ave., Mobile. 
HURT, George L. (2) 
Asst. Supv., St. Voc. Rehab. Agency, 629 S. 
18th St., Birmingham 5. 


IVEY, Mr. Travis (4) 
Instr., Adult Blind Dept., Ala. Inst. f{/t Deaf 
& Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega. 


JACOBS, Homer L. (2) 
Asst. Supv., St. Voc. 
Lawrence, Montgomery. 

McCALEB, J. W. (2) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Agency, 466 S. Law- 
rence, Montgomery. 


McCLAIN, Vera J. (3) 
Home Teacher, St. Voc. 
S. 18th St., Birmingham 5. 

McFADEN, George G. (3) 

Asst. Supv., St. Dept. Educ., 416 St. Off. Bldg., 
Montgomery. 

OWENS, Clinton 
Supv., Voc. Rehab. Service, St. Dept. of Educ., 
316 Longwood Dr., S.W., Huntsville. 


PARSONS, John B. (2) 
Counselor, Ala. Inst. f/t Deaf & Blind, 629 S. 
18th St., Birmingham 5. 

PORTER, W. T. 
Supv., Voc. Rehab. Service, St. Dept. of Educ., 
503 Conti St., Mobile. 


RYALS, Charles E. (2) 
118 Yerby School, 503 Conti St., Mobile. 
SCRUGGS, Mr. B. Q. (4) 
Prin., Ala. Inst. f/t Deaf & Blind, School for 
White Blind, 805 Ashland Rd., Talladega. 


SHAW, George T. (4) 
505 E. Roberts St., Talladega. 


SLATE, Royce (2) 
Business Enterprises, Adult Blind Dept., Ala. 
Inst. f/t Deaf & Blind, P. O. Box 1366, 
Decatur. 


Rehab. Agency, 466 S. 


Rehab. Agency, 629 


+TATUM, BRAXTON C., (2) 


Genl. Mgr., Adult Blind Dept., Ala. Inst. £/t 
Deaf and Blind, P. O. Drawer 17, Talladega. 


THRIFT, Miss Carolyn 
Home Tchr., St. Voc. Rehab. Agency, 472 S. 
Lawrence St., Montgomery. 


VANCE, Harrell T. (2) 
Counselor f/t Blind, Ala. Inst. for Blind Vet- 
erans, 629 S. 18th St., Birmingham 5 
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WHEELER, Miss Beatrice 
Powell School, 2331 6th Ave., N., Birmingham. 
WHITTEN, C. W. (1) 
Gen. Megr., Mobile Assn., 
Michael St., Mobile. 
WISE, O. F. (1) 
Dir., St. Dept. of Educ., 416 St. Office Bldg., 
Montgomery. 


f/t Blind, 500 St. 


ARIZONA (0) 


ARKANSAS (13) 


BELL, Bailey P. (2) ; 
Caseworker, Ark. Voc. Rehab. Service, 
Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock. 


BURKE, Oliver H. (2) 

Chief, Mobility & Orientation, Ark. Enterprises 
£/ Blind, 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock. 

CHILES, J. E. (4) 

Prin., Ark. School f/t Blind, 2600 W. Mark- 
ham, Little Rock. 

CROSS, Junius B., M.D. 
Medical Arts Bldg., 
Rock. 

JACKSON, Roy E. (2) ' 
Vending Stand Megr., Ark. Enterprises f/t 
Blind, 109 W. 12th St., Little Rock. 

KOLB, Dr. W. Payton (2) 

Consultant in Psychiatry, Southwest Rehab. 
Center f/t Blind, 602 Baptists Medical Arts 
Bldg., Little Rock. 

*KUMPE, Roy (1) 

Mng. Dir., Ark. Enterprises f/t Blind, 2812 
Fairpark Blvd., Little Rock. 

LAMPKIN, Lila (1) 

Adm. Asst., Ark. Enterprises f/t Blind, 2811 
Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock. 

METCALFE, Rena Mae (3) 

Supv. & Craft Instr., Ark. Enterpriess f/t 
Blind, 2812 S. Tyler, Little Rock. 

PLANT, Edna Whiting (6) 

Residential Supv., Ark. Enterprises f/t Blind, 
2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock. 

SALEE, Diana (2) 

3721 Lockridge Rd., North Little Rock. 

THUME, Mr. Lyle 
Psychologist-Counselor, Ark. Enterprises f/t 
Blind, 2811 Fair Park Blvd., Little Rock. 


THUME, Mrs. Lee E. 
Caseworker, Ark. Rehab. Services, 
f/t Blind, 109 W. 12th St., Little Rock. 
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CALIFORNIA (33) 


*ATKINSON, J. Robert (6) 
5427 Barton Ave., Los Angeles. 
BARRETT, Lena M. (4) 
Instr. of Arts & Crafts, Veterans Administra- 
tion Ctr., 1947 Holmby Ave., Los Angeles. 
+BINDT, Mrs. Juliet (3) 
Home Tehr.-Counselor f/t Adult Blind, 2709 
Derby St., Berkeley 5. 


BRENNAN, Ellen M. (3) 
Supv. Teacher-Counselor, 
Blind, Calif. St. Dept. of Educ., 
Ave., Rm. 610, Sacramento 14. 


COKER, Miss Jackie Gennoi (3) 


Services f/t Adult 
721 Capitol 


Home Tchr.-Counselor, Calif. St. Dept. of 
Edue., Special Schls. & Services, 202 Don 
Carlos Ave., Stockton 7. 

DASTEEL, R. H. (4 & 5) 

Pres., Amer. Thermoform Corps; 


ce W. 
Slavson Ave., Los Angeles. 


DAUTERMAN, William EL. (2) 
2344 Thompson Circle, Mountain View. 
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DEMING, Harold B., 
Beach 138. 

DRAKE, H. F. (8) 
10529 Anderson, Loma Linda. 


GIBSON, Mrs. Amedee (5) 
Com. on Baha’i Service f/t Blind, 842 N. 
Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles 46. 


HARLAE, Mrs. Mildred W. (2) 
Field Rep. & Dir. of Social Services, Guide 
Dogs f/t Blind, P. O. Box 1200, San Rafael. 

HOUK, Mrs. Alberta (3) 

Asst. Supv. Teacher, Calif. St. Dept. of Educ., 
721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 

JOHNS, Wm. EF. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Guide Dogs f/t Blind, P. O. Box 
235, San Rafael. 

JOHNSON, J. Milton (1) 

Dir., Social Welfare Dept., 
America, 741 N. Vermont Ave., 


147A Cedar Ave., 


Los Angeles 
KELLS, Frank H. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Sacramento Valley Center f/t Blind, 
1218 30th St., Sacramento 14. 
KINMAN, Kathryn M. (4) 
Visiting Tchr., Calif. School f/t Blind, 204-C 
St. Bldg., 217 W. Ist St., Los Angeles 12. 
KLAUS, Miss Dorothy Ann (3) 
Home Tchr.-Counselor f/t Adult Blind, Calif. 
St. Dept. of Educ., Special Schls. & Services, 
202 Don Carlos Ave., Stockton 7. 
LOWENFELD, Dr. Berthold (4) 
Supt., Calif. Schl. f/t Blind, 3001 Derby St., 
Berkeley 5. 
McCRARY, Bernece (3) 
15918 Harvest Moon St., La Puente. 
MOXOM, James E. (1) 
Chief, Dept. of Social Service, Braille Inst. of 
America, 741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
29. 
OEN, Olga (3) 
217 W. Lemon Ave., Apt. 1, Monrovia. 
POWELL, Earle B. 
Dir. of Educ., Braille Inst. of America, 741 
N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29. 
RADCLIFF, Wilbur (3) 
Home Teacher-Counselor f/t Blind, Calif. St. 
Dept. of Educ., 13803 E. Greenleaf Dr., Comp- 
ton. 
RADCLIFF, Mrs. Frances (2) 
Rehab. Counselor f/t Blind, Calif. St. 
of Educ., P. O. Box 971, Long Beach. 
ROBERTS, Mrs. Lola (3) 
Home Teacher, Braille Inst. of America, 741 
N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29. 
RUMSEY, Winfield S. (1) 
Exec. Dir., San Francisco Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
1097 Howard St., San Francisco. 
RUSSELL, Doris M. (3) 
Home Teacher-Counselor, Calif. St. Dept. of 
Educ., P. O. Box 903, Apple Valley. 


SEPTINELLI, Anthony E. 
Supv. of Services f/t Blind, St. Deve of 
Educ., Business Enterprise Off., Rm. 668, 721 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 


SORRELS, Edwin Lee oe 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, St. Voc. Rehab. Service, 
515 Van Ness Ave., Room 515, San Francisco 2. 


THIESEN, Frances (3) 
Home Teacher, Braille beh of} America, 741 
-N. Vermont, Ave., Los Angeles 29. 


WELDON, Miss Evelyn 

Teacher, Braille Inst. of America, 
‘Vermont Ave., Los. Angeles 29. 
WHEATON, Dr. Donald 

2736 Dwight Way, Berkeley. 


WILEY, James K. (2): = 
1514 Yale St., Santa Monica.- 


Dept. 
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COLORADO (13) 


*BARKHAUSEN, Mrs. Kathryn C276) 
2844 Dahlia St., Denver 7. 
DAVIS, Mrs. Helen K. (5) 
Head, Div. of Work w/t Blind, Denver 
Library, 90 Lowell Blvd., Denver 19. 
GROMATZKY, Edward A. (3) 
Home Teacher-Counselor, 419 North 5th, Grand 
Junction. 
HAFFNER, E. B. (3) 
9453 S. Marion, Denver. 
LAMPE, Miss Thais (3) 
Supv. of Home Teaching, 
100 W. 7th Ave., Denver. 


McCOY, James E. (2) 
Senior Rehab. Counselor f/t Blind, Dept. of 


Public 


Rehab. f/t Blind, 


Rehab., Div. of Rehab. f/t Blind, 100 W. 
Ith Ave., Denver 4. 

MIESEL, Carol (3) 
Home Teacher-Counselor, 801 Logan, Denver. 


| +NAZARENUS, Oliver (3) 


2530 Ninth St., Boulder. 
RITTER, Charles G. (2) 
Chief, Voc. Rehab., Dept. of Rehab. Services 
f/t Blind, 100 W. 7th Ave., Denver 4. 
STEVENSON, Kenneth W. (4) 
6025 E. Third Ave., Denver 20. 
TUNNELL, Mary Ruth (3) 
Home Teacher-Counselor, Div. of Services f/t 
Blind, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 322 St. Capitol 
Annex, Denver 2. 
TYNAR, Claude (1) 
St. Supv., Services 
Denver 4. 
ZARINA, Peter F. (3) 
Home Teacher, Div. 
St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Annex, Denver 2. 


f/t Blind, 100 W. 7th Ave., 


of Services f/t Blind, 
322 St. Capitol 


CONNECTICUT (11) 


AVE-LALLEMANT, Frederick W. (2) 
Supv. of Industries & Sales, Bd. of Educ. 0/t 
Blind, St. Off. Bldg., Hartford. 
BERGER, Miss Lorraine N. (3) 
Home Teacher, Bd. of Educ. 
Off. Bldg., Hartford. 
CHARNES, Edith F. (3) 
Home Teacher, Bd. of Educ. o/t Blind, St. Off. 
Bldg., Hartford. 
DeMARTINO, Matthew R. (2) 
Chief of Adult Services, Bd. of Educ. 
Blind, St. Off. Bldg., Rm. G-4, Hartford. 


JOHNS, Frank, Jr., Mngr. 
Oakhill School, 120 Holcomb St., Hartford. 


LUCAS, Rev. Dr. A. H. (2) 
P. O. Box 123, Essex. 


McCOLLAM, H. Kenneth (1) 
Exec. Secy., Bd. of Educ. 0/t Blind, St. Off. 
Bldg., Hartford. 

*PLATT, Philip S., Ph.D. (6) 
P. O. Box 603, Madison. 


SCHWARTZ, Hyman (6) 
S&S Arts & Crafts, Colchester. 


SLOPAK, Abraham 
32 Hall Hill Ave., Colchester. 


SNOW, Ben (6) 
533 Sport Hill Rd., Easton. 


o/t Blind, St. 


o/t 


DELAWARE (15) 


*ALLEN, Mrs.. Margaret S. (4) 
230 Penny Ave., Wilmington 3. 


BALOT, Norman (2) 
“Sr. Rehab.’ Counselor, Dela. Com. 
305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1. 


f/t Blind, 


pH 


BURKHARD, Mrs. Rose (4) 
Asst. Teacher, Sunny Brook Nursery School, 
Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilming- 
ton 1. 

CAPODANNO, Alice (3) 
St. Caseworker, Dela. 
8th St., Wilmington 1. 

CHERRIX, Mrs. Bernice (2) 

Asst. Vending Stands Supv., Dela. Com. f/t 
Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1. 

*CUMMINGS, Dr. Francis J. (1) 

Exec. Secy., Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 8th 
St., Wilmington 1. 

*CUMMINGS, Mrs. Katherine V. (6) 

504 Ruxton Dr., Georgian Terrace, Wilmington. 

DEMANOP, Sebastian (3) 

Home Teacher, Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 
8th St., Wilmington 1. 

DURNALL, Mrs. Ruth T. 

Field Worker, Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 
8th St., Wilmington 1. 

GLANDEN, Mrs. Virginia C. (2) 
Supv., Business Enterprises, Dela. 
Blind, 305 W. 8th St., Wilmington 1. 

JONES, Howard T. (1) 
Finance Officer, Dela. 
8th St., Wilmington 1. 


KURTZ, Howard C. 
1401 Pennsylvania Ave., Wilmington 6. 


MADEN, Mrs. Lillian B. (3) 
Case Supv., Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 8th 
St., Wilmington 1. 

*MANNING, Catherine A. (6) 
163 S. Chapel St., Newark. 

MARSHALL, Harry B. (1) 
Shop Supv., Dela. Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 8th 
St., Wilmington 1. 


Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 


Com. f/t 


Com. f/t Blind, 305 W. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (44) 


BAST, Irvin L. (6) 
Vending Stand Operator, 
Washington 3. 

BRANT, Mrs. Frederick R. (6) 

Secy., Bd. of Dirs., Wash. Soc. f/t Blind, 2311 
M St., N. W., Washington He 


BURCHFIELD, William N. (6) 
1920 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington 9. 


CONNOR, Gordon B., Ed.D. (1) : 
Exec. Secy., Amer. Assn. of Workers f/t Blind, 
1511 K St., N. W., Washington 5. 


CARMODY, John J. (1) 
6121 Nevada Ave., N. W., Washington. 


COOK, Mabel R. (2) 
1629 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington. 
COSGROVE, Elizabeth (3) 
One Scott Circle, Washington 6. 
DOBKIN, Abraham 
912 Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6. 
+DORF, Mrs. Maxine (5) 
Braille Instr., Div. f/t Blind, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25. 
DUVALL, Edward, Jr. 
Mbr., Board of Directors, Wash. Soc. f/t Blind, 
2311 M St., N. W., Washington 7. 


DYER, William H. (2) 
5037 Loughboro Rd., 


ECKER, Helen (6) , 
3834 McKinley St., N. W., Washington 15. 


*GARRIS, Myrtle (5) 
314 E. Capitol St., Apt. 407, Washington 3. 


+GALLOZZI, Charles (5) 
407 Kennebec St., Washington 21. 


GORDON, Winifred H. (2) 
1316 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington 6. 


336—12th St., S.E., 


N. W., Washington. 


N. W., Apt. 34, 
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HAGLE, Alfred D. (5) 
Library of Congress, Div. f/t Blind, Washing- 
ton 25. 

HEARTFIELD, Seth, Jr. (2) 
Wash. Soc. f/t Blind, 2311 M St, N. W., 
Washington 7. 


HERRON, Thomas V. (2) 


Wash. Soe. f{/t Blindje231f Most. N2iw.; 
Washington 7. 

HERZOG, Henry W. (2) 
Wash. Soc. f/t Blind, 2311 M St. N. W., 


Washington 7. 


HILLEGEIST, Charles H. (2) 
3837 Calvert Rd., N. W., Washington. 


HOLLAND, Dan (2) 
4200 Cathedral Ave., N. W., Washington. 


tHOYT, Miss Adelia M. (6) 
3050 R St., N. W., Washington 7. 
HUNT, Joseph (1) 
Asst. Dir., Off. of Voce. 
H.E.W., Washington 25. 
JOHNSON, J. Arthur (1) 
Exec. Dir., Columbia Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
2021 14th St., N. W., Washington 9. 
JORALMON, John E. (1) 
Gen. Mgr., Wash. Soc. f/t Blind, 2311 M St., 
N. W., Washington 7. 
JUMPER, Sally (2 & 3) 
Dir., Community Services, Columbia Lighthouse 
f/t Blind, 2021 14th St., N. W., Washington 9. 


KEFAUVER, Hon. Estes (6) 


Rehab., Dept. of 


Sen. from Tennessee, United States Senate, 
Washington. 
MAGERS, George A. (2) 

Specialist, Services f/t Blind, Off. of Voc. 


Rehab., Dept. H.E.W., Washington 25. 


MALONEY, Edward K. (2) 
3407 R St., N. W., Washington. 


MILLER, Max (1) 
1006 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington 38. 


NAGLE, John F. (1) 
Adm. Asst., Natl. Fed. o/t Blind, 1908 Que St., 
N. W., Washington 9. 


PETERS, Charles A. (6) 
4892 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington. 


IPOMMel, AN IDE (Gb) 
Asst. Dir., Natl. Rehab. Assn., 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5. 


RAGLAND, Edward F. (6) 
The Tobacco Inst., Inc., 1017 Barr Bldg., 808 
17th St., N. W., Washington. 

Re DVRS eelzouise bless diac le) 
Chief, Services f/t Blind, Off. of Voc. Rehab., 
Dept. of H.E.W., Washington 25. 


*ROBINSON, Leonard A. (2) 
622 Nicholson St., N. W., Washington 11. 


ROBINSON, Robert L. (1) 
P. O. Box 5816, Washington 14. 


SCHLOSS, Irvin P. (1) 
2901 18th St., N. W., Washington 9. 


SESSIONS, Eddie J. (1) 
Rehab. Advisor, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 
Off. of Voc. Rehab., Dept. of H.E.W., Wash- 
ington 25. 


SHORB, Mrs. Paul E. (2) 
Wash. Soe. f£/t Blind, 2311 M St, N. W., 
Washington 7. 


STEVENS, Thelma V. (2) 
Adm. Asst., Services f/t Blind, Off. Voc. 
Rehab., Dept. H.E.W., Washington 25. 


SWITZER, Mary E. (1) 
Dir., Off. of Voc. Rehab., Dept. of H.E.W., 
Washington 25. 


TOWNSEND, M. Roberta (1) 
Consultant, Div. of Services f/t Blind, Off. 
4 Voc. Rehab., Dept. of H.E.W., Washington 


WHITTEN, E. B. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Natl. Rehab. Assn., 514 Arlington 
Bldg., 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 


e 


FLORIDA (25) 


ANGUS, Herbert D. (4) 
Vice-Prin., Fla. School for Deaf & Blind. 
P. O. Box 1462, St. Augustine. 


BELL, Dr. Bernard T. (6) 
234 Beach Dr., N. E., St. Petersburg 1. 


BRANT, E. B. (6) 
5051 9th Ave., N., St. Petersburg 10. 
COLEMAN, William H. (2) 
Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, P. O. 
Box 4523, Jacksonville. 


DAVID, Beatrice Mary (3) 
Home Teacher, Fla. Council f/t Blind, P. O. 
Box 1229, Tampa 2. 


DeMARCO, Mrs. Connie (3) 
Children’s Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 3010, W. Palm Beach. 


DeWOLF, Levant P., Jr. (2) 
Vending Stand Supv., Fla. Council f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 2. 


DODRILL, Buell E. (2) 
Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 1850 N. W. 
12th Ave., Miami 36. 
*HMANUELE, George J. (1) 
Dir., Medical & Social Services, Fla. Council 
f/t Blind, P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 2. 
GAFFNEY, Hugh G. 
Medical Counselor, Fla. Council 
1350 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami 36. 


HAGER, Robert E. (2) 
Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, P. O. 
Box 1151, Daytona Beach. 


HARRIS, Zach, Jr. (3) 
Medical Field Worker, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 669, Pensacola. 


+KNACHTEL, Robert M. (3) 

Home Teacher, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 
Pearl St., Jacksonville. 

*+LEWIS, Bert J. (4) 

Athletic Dir., Fla. School for Deaf & Blind, 
St. Augustine. 

{MAHONEY, Leo E. (1) 

Chief. Rehab. Service o/t Blind, V. A. Hospital, 
Bay Pines. 

MESERVEY, Mervyn C. (2) 

Voce. Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 1350 
N. W. 12th Ave., Miami 36. 

OSTON, Sally (3) 

Home Teacher, Fla. Council f/t Blind, 1350 
N. W. 12th Ave., Miami 36. 

POLSTER, F. X. 

Fla. Council f/t Blind, P. O. 1511, Daytona 
Beach. 

SIMMONS, Harry E. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Fla. Council 
Tampania St., Tampa 2. 

SIMS, James W. (2) 

Voc. Counselor, Fla. Council f/t Blind, Box 
1511, Daytona Beach. 

SMITH, Douglas G. (1) 

Area Supv., Fla. Council f/t Blind, P. O. 
Box 1229, Tampa 2. 


f/t Blind, 


1217 


f/t Blind, 416 S. 


*TYNAN, Maurice I. 


P. O. Box 664, Tangerine. 

WALLACE, John M. (4) 
Pres., Fla. School f/t Deaf & Blind, St. 
Augustine. 

WEEKS, Eve (2) 
Phychologist, Bascom Palmer Eye Inst., 1638 
N. W. 10th Ave., Miami 36. 

WELLS, Robert W. (2) 
Dist. Supv., Vending Stand Dept., Fla. Council 
f/t Blind, P. O. Box 1229, Tampa 1. 
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GEORGIA (13) 


BIESECKER, Mrs. Dorothy R. (2) 
Home Employment Counselor f/t Blind, St. 
Dept. of Educ., 129 St. Off. Bldg., Atlanta 3. 
CAMP, James G. (2) 
Asst. Supv.-Business Ent., Voc. Rehab., St. of 
Georgia, 104 E. Forsyth St., Americus. 


CHAMBERLAIN, R. L. (3) 
2120 Wildrose Dr., Decatur. 


EASTIN, G. H. (2) 
Placement Agent f/t Blind, St. Dept. of Educ., 
St. Off. Bldg., Atlanta. 


FARGASON, W. H. (2) 
Counselor f/t Blind, St. Dept. of Educ., Voce. 
Rehab., 1431 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta. 


FLANAGAN, W. L. (2) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Program f/t Blind, 
406 Bankers Ins. Bldg., Macon. 


GAINES, W. B. (1) 
Supv., Services f/t Blind, Div. Voc. Rehab., 
129 St. Off. Bldg., Atlanta. 


JACKSON, D. C., Jr. (6) 
Duggan Optical Co., 221 Mitchell St., SEW. 
Atlanta 3. 

HALL, Leon C. (2) 
Supv., Business Enterprises, St. Dept. of Educ., 
125 St. Off. Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


LEWIS, John W. (2) 
Counselor, St. Dept. of Educ., 406 Bankers Ins. 
Bldg., Macon. 


MIKE, Miss Dena Mae (3) 
Instr., Metropolitan Atlanta Assn. f/t Blind, 
293 Sunset Ave., N. W., Atlanta. 


*SMITH, Hubert E. (1) : 
Pres. & Gen. Mger., Ways & Means f/t Blind, 
Inc., Walter G. Holmes Fdn., 334 Masonic 
Bldg., Augusta. 

*WOODS, Dr. P. J. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Atlanta Assn. f/t Blind, 293 Sunset 
Ave., N. W., Atlanta. 


HAWAII (0) 


IDAHO (1) 


+ENDERSON, Carl! (3) 
2024 S. Ash St., Apt. 2, Caldwell. 


ILLINOIS (44) 


ADAM, Heinz (4) 
Teacher, Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., 
Winnetka. 


ADAMS, Charles (1) 
Asst. Deputy Dir., Dept. of Mental Health, 
Div. of Field Services, St. Off. Bldg., 401 S. 
Spring St., Springfield. 

ANSELMA, Sister M., O.S.B. (4) 
Resource Room—Head Teacher, St. Hilary Day 
School f/t Blind, 5614 N. Fairfield, Chicago 45. 


AULD, Ronald C. (2) 
Bus. Mer., Chicago Lighthouse f/t Blind, 1850 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 

BEREOLOS, George James (3) 


Counseling Home Teacher, Div. of Mental 
Health, 414 Hamilton Blvd., Peoria. 


BLEIMAN, Oscar (1) 
Blind Made Products, 3455 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 25. 

BRYAN, Mrs. Dorothy (4) 
Asst. Dir., Div. of Educ. for Exceptional 
Children—Partially Sighted & Blind, 304 St. 
Off. Bldg., Springfield. 

BUTLER, Betty Jane, Clinical Social Worker, 
V. A. Hospital—Hines General Delivery Unit 
II, Hines. 
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BUTOW, Margaret (3) 
Counseling Teacher, Hadley School f/t Blind, 
700 Elm St., Winnetka. 


+DICKINSON, Raymond M. (1) 


Supt., Ill. Visually Handicapped Inst., 1900 
S. Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23. 

DYKEMA, Dorothy (4) 
Teacher, Ill. Dept. of Mental Health, 5704 


Harper Ave., Chicago 37. 
FRIEDMAN, Mrs. Ruth (4) 
Instr. & Volunteer Coordinator, Hadley School 
f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., Winnetka. 
FRISH, Edith (4) 
Supv. of Training, Chicago Lighthouse f/t 
Blind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
HARDY, Martha C. (2) 
Coordinator of Training, Ill. Visually Handi- 
capped Inst., 1900 S. Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
8. 
HATHAWAY, Donald W. (1) 
Dir., Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., 
Winnetka. 
HEEREN, Ethel (3) 
Dir. of Prof. Services, Chicago Lighthouse f/t 
Blind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
HEWITT, Elton T. (2) 
Sub-contract Repr., Chicago Lighthouse LG 
Biind, 1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
HOFFMAN, Patricia A. (3) 
Home Teacher, Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 
Elm St., Winnetka. 
HOPPENSTEDT, Arthur C. (3) 
Teacher Counselor, St. Dept. of Mental Health, 
427—"7th St., Rockford. 


+HORTON, Holland N. (2) 
1950 W. Hood Ave., Chicago 26. 
+HORTON, Mrs. Florence (3) 
1950 W. Hood Ave., Chicago 26. 
INABINET, Judith (3) 
Caseworker, Chicago Lighthouse 
1850 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
HOUSEHOLDER, Daniel L. (2) 
Research Asst., Univ. of Illinois, 106 S. Good- 
win, Urbana. 
*JESSEN, Dr. G. N. (6) 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 
KINNEY, Richard (1) 
Asst. Dir., Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 Elm 
St., Winnetka. 
KOSSICK, Rodney J. ; 
Bldg. 148, Hines V. A. Hospital, Hines. 
LAUER, Harvey L. (4) 
Braille Instr., Hines 
Sections, Hines. 
LEVI, Mrs. Julian (5 ) 
5622 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37. 
MacCOLLUM, Averill 
Teacher of the Blind, Ill. Dept. of Pub. Wel- 
fare, 526 W. State St., Rm. 402, Rockford. 
McGILL, William O. (1) : 
Exec. Dir., Chicago Lighthouse f/t Blind, 1850 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
MANN, Mrs. F. J. (1 & 4) 
1766 Blossom Ct., Highland Park. 
MILLER, Isador N. (1) 
Asst. Supt., Services £6 
Marshall Blvd., Chicago. 
NEWELL, Dr. Frank W. (1) 
Chmn, Section of Ophthalmology, Natl. Com., 
Univ. of Chicago, 950 E. 59th St., Chicago 37. 


NORKUS, Vincent S. (2) 
Brushmaker, 6314 S. 
29. 

NOWATSKI, Homer F. (2) 

517 N. Springer St., Carbondale. 


ROBERTS, Velma (2) 
Counselor-Teacher o/t Blind, St. Dept. of 
Mental Health, 414 Hamilton, Peoria 2. 


f/t Blind, 


Hospital, Blind Rehab. 


Blind, 1900 S. 


Artesian Ave., Chicago 
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ROSENBOM, Mrs. Lillian A. (3) 
Teacher, Ill. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 160 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
SAMPLE, Bertha (4) 
Teacher—Short Story Writing, Hadley School 
f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., Winnetka. 
*SCHELTES, Adrian C. (2) 
Regional Supv. of Training & Placement f/t 
Blind, Ill. St. Div. of Voce. Rehab., 160 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
SHAPIRO, Irving I. (2) 
Pres., Blind Workers, Inc., 5535 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40. 
STEVENS, Ethel (6) 
Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., Win- 
netka. 
STONE, Mrs. Theo (5) 
Co-Chm., Supv. of Staff, Johanna Bur. Lt 
Blind, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
VETTERRICK, Mrs. Annette (4) 
Hadley School f/t Blind, 700 Elm St., Win- 
netka. 
ZWICK. Mrs. Jules M. (6) 
Apt. 5C, 5000 S. East End Ave., Chicago 15. 


INDIANA (7) 


CARROLL, Howard C. (1) 
Dir., Ind. Agency f/t Blind, 586 W. 30th St., 
Indianapolis 23. 
COFFEE, Jane (2) 
Occupational Therapist, Allen County League 
f/t Blind, 1018 Ewing St., Fort Wayne. 
COLLINS, William J. (1) 
Supv., Evansville Assn. f/t Blind, 500 Second 
Ave., Evansville. 
McLAIN, J. Charleton (2) 
Placement Agent f/t Blind, Ind. Agency f£/t 
Blind, 5386 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 23. 
STOHLMANN, William L. (2) 
Workshop Supv. & Employment Specialist, 


Allen County League f/t Blind, 1018 Ewing 
St., Fort Wayne. 

VEALE, Louis B. (1) 
Exee. Dir., Goodwill Industries, Inc., 3127 


Brooklyn Ave., Fort Wayne. 


IOWA (3) 


JERNIGAN, Kenneth (1) 

Dir., Iowa Com. f/t Blind, 4th & Keosaqua, 
Des Moines 9. 

LANE, Margaret L. (2) 
Consultant, Iowa Com. 
Keosaqua, Des Moines 9. 

MOORE, Robert (2) 

314 Randall, Waterloo. 


f/t Blind, 4th & 


KANSAS (11) 


BRONSON, Elsie M. (3) 
Supv. of Social Service, Div. of Services f/t 
Blind, St. Dept. of Social Welfare, St. Off. 
Bldg., Topeka. 
sea Sidney L. (2) 
oc. Instr., Div. Services f/t Bli d, 251 : 
6th, Topeka. , e Pan 
GRABHORN, Gordon L. (1) 
Adm. Asst., Services f/t Blind, St. Dept. of 
Social Welfare, 6285 St. Off. Bldg., Topeka. 
McCOY, Carl (2) 
Supv.. Kan. Rehab. Center f/t Bli 
W. 6th, Topeka. : aw ink 
PETERSON, Otto L. (3) 


Home Teacher, Kan. Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Box 358, 100% E. Chestnut, Garden City. 


*ROBERTSON, Mrs. Judson H. (4) 
Dir., Kan. St. Dept. Instr., Programs for 
Visually Impaired, Div. of Spec. Educ., Topeka. 

RUPRECHT, Dave (2) 
Home Teacher, Services f/t Blind, 
Iron, Salina. 

SMELSER, Harold (2) 
Supv., State of Kansas—Business Enterprise, 
St. Off. Bldg., Topeka. 

THOMPSON, Lorene (2) 
Counselor, Services f/t Blind, St. Off, Bldg., 
Topeka. 

VARGO, M. Helen (2) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Service, 2516 W. 6th, 
Topeka. 

WALTON, Mary Jane (1 & 2) 
Kan. Assn. o/t Blind, 210 N. Vine St., Eldo- 
rado. 


100% E. 


KENTUCKY (16) 


BLEDSOE, Thomas A. (4) 
Textbook Consultant, Amer. Printing House 
f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6. 
BURTON, James C. (4) 
Tangible Apparatus Rep., Amer. Printing 
House f/t Blind, 1889 Frankfort Ave., Louis- 
ville 6. 
COX, Charles E. (1) 
Genl. Megr., Ky. Industries f/t Blind, 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6. 
TDAVIS, Finis E. (1) 
Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr., Amer. Printing House 
f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6. 
DOUGHERTY, Mrs. Blanche W. (4) 
Asst. Braille Editor—Field Repr., Amer. Print- 
ing House f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 6. 
GISSONI, Fred L. (2) 
Placement Counselor f/t Blind, Bur. of Rehab., 
St. Off. Bldg., High and Upper Sts., Lexington. 
GISSONI, Mrs. Fred (3) 
2428 Eastway Dr., Southland, Lexington. 
*HOOPER, Miss Marjorie S. (5) 
Braille & Large Type Editor, Amer. Printing 
House f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louis- 
ville 6. 
KENT, Jane T. 
Off. Mgr., Amer. Printing House f/t Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6. 
LINTON, Eugenia (2) 
Supv., Ky. Business Enterprises f/t Blind, 600 
W. Cedar St., Louisville 2. 
tMAFFET, Hazel V. (5) 
Supv., Circulation & Fund-raising Dept., Amer. 
Printing House f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort 
Ave., Louisville 6. 


SANDERS, Jenelda (2) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Educ., 600 W. Cedar 
St., Louisville 2. 


SCHEURICH, Glenn (5) ‘ 
Head, Talking Book Dept., Amer. Printing 
House f/t Blind, 1839 Frankfort Ave., Louis- 
ville 6. 

WENDELL, Donald (2) 

Counselor, Dept. of Educ., Bur. of Rehab., 216 
St. Off. Bldg., 600 W. Cedar St., Louisville 2. 

WOMMACK, Mrs. Edison (4) 

Teacher, Ky. School f/t Blind, 1867 Frankfort 
Ave., Louisville 6. 

ZICKEL, Virgil E. (4) 

Plant Mgr., Amer. Printing House f/t Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6. 


2001 


LOUISIANA (12) 


BOUREGEOIS, Octave J. (2) 
Employment Counselor, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
8000 Forshey St., P. O. Box 13276, New Orleans 
25. 


| 
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BRIDGES, William V. (1) 
Dir., Bur. f/t Blind 
P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4. 

BROUSSARD, Vernon J. (1) N 
Asst. Dir., Bur. of Blind & Sight Conservation, 
P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4. 

DANIEL, Mrs. Johnnie B. (1) 

Social Analyst, Supv. Home Teachers, La. 
Dept. of Pub. Welfare, St. Welfare Bldg., Boyd 
& 3rd Sts., Baton Rouge. 

FORD, Evalena F. (2 & 3) ; 
Medical Social Consultant III, Bur. f/t Blind 
& Sight Conservation, Room 9, Capitol Annex, 
P. O. Box 4065, Baton Rouge 4. 

FRANCIONI, Robert J. (2 & 3) ; 
Visual Aids Counselor, La. St. Bur. for Blind, 
8000 Forshey St., New Orleans 25. 

GUILLOT, Una Helen (3) k é 
Home Teacher, Bur. f/t Blind & Sight Con- 
servation, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, P. O. Box 
430, Lafayette. 

JANVIER, Carmelite (5) 

1130 8th St., New Orleans 15. 

KEATING, Frances (3) ; 
Supv., Special Services, Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
123 State St., New Orleans 18. 

STONE, James H. (3) ; 
Dir., Special Services, Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
123 State St., New Orleans 18. 

+THEUS, Mrs. I. M. (4) 
Prin., School f/t Blind, Southern Branch P. O., 
Baton Rouge. 

THOMAS, Mrs. Gretchen F. (6) ; 

Supv. of Rec. & Group Work, Lighthouse f/t 
Blind, 123 State St., New Orleans 18. 


MAINE (1) 


POLLARD, C. Owen 


Dir., Dept. of Health & Welfare, Div. of Eye 
Care & Special Services, State House, Augusta. 


MARYLAND (27) 


ANDREWS, Dr. Francis M. (4) 
Supt., Md. School f/t Blind, 3501 Taylor Ave., 


Baltimore 36. 

BLEDSOE, C. Warren (2) 

8511 Irvington Ave., Bethesda 14. 

BEURY, Frank G. (5) : 
Pres., Best Selling Books f/t Blind, Sweet Air 
& Blenheim Rds., Phoenix. 

BROWN, William (2) | 
5725 67th Ave., East Pines. 

COX, Lois V. (4) . 

Prin., Md. School f/t Blind, Baltimore 36. 


” FEREBEE, E. Emory (1) 
6900 Ridgewood Ave., Chevy Chase. 


_FREBURGER, Milton_T. (1) 


Asst. Supt., Md. Workshop f/t Blind, 2901 
Strickland St., Baltimore 23. 
HACKETT, Mrs. Victoria E. (2) ; 
Adm. Asst., Md. Workshop f/t Blind, 2901 
Strickland St., Baltimore 23. 
KELLER, George W. (2) 
. ..Supv., Services f/t Blind, Md. Dept. of Educ., 
2 W. Redwood St., Baltimore 1. : 
LAUPHEIMER, Ruth H. ( 4 & 3) ' 
The Maryland Apartments—331, Baltimore 18. 
LeFEVRE, Robert (2) 
4012 Thornapple St., Chevy Chase. 
PEIRSON, William O., Jr. (3) 
Home Teacher, Md. Workshop f/t Blind, 2901 
. Strickland St., Baltimore 23. 
PINCUSPY, George (2) 
5307 R St., Coral Hills. 
RAPLEY, Mrs. Frances F.. (3) 
3 Midhurst Rd., Silver Spring.. 


& Sight Conservation, - 


RATCHFORD, Wm. S., Sr. (1) 
Supt., Md. Workshop f/t Blind, 2901 Strickland 
St., Baltimore 23. 
+RICHARDSON, Douglas S. (6) 
733 Sligo Ave., Dalton Apt., Silver Spring. 
SEE, Charles M. (2) 
508 Forster Ave., Cumberland. 
SEE, Mrs. Charles (3) 
508 Forster Ave., Cumberland. 
TALKINGTON, Robert G. (5) 
1809 McAuliffe Dr., Rockville. 
THOMPSON, Robert C. (1) 
Dir., Div. of Voc. Rehab., 301 Preston St., 
Baltimore 1. 
THOMPSON, Dr. William W. (1) 
5610 Wilson Lane, Bethesda 14. 
VOLKE, George M. 
111 Ingleside Ave., Catonsville 28. 
*WALKER, Hulen C. (1) 
6 Nelson St., Rockville. 
+WALKER, Mrs. Hulen C. (6) 
6 Nelson St., Rockville. 
WALKER, Weida Frances (6) 
6 Nelson St., Rockville. 
WHEELEHAN, Mrs. Fred J. (1) 
Adm. Asst., Md. Workshop f/t Blind, 2901 
Strickland St., Baltimore 23. 
WILLIAMS, Russell C. (1) 
9415 Corsica Dr., Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS (22) 


+,ALVEIZOS, George 
Pres.-Mer., English Lounge-Cafe-Pub, 571 
Washington St., Dorchester 24. 
ARSNOW, George F. (2) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Mass. Div. f/t Blind, 
14 Court Sq., Boston 8. 
BLISS, Mrs. Raymond P., Sr. (6) 
3 Upland Rd., Brookline 46. 
CARROLL, Rev. Thomas J. (1) 
Dir., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, Archdiocese of 
Boston, 770 Centre St., Newton 58. 
DAVIS, Carl J. (4) 
Teacher, Perkins School 
Beacon St., Watertown 72. 
DURGIN, Edward F. (2) 
Supv., Industries f/t Blind, Mass. 
Blind, 385 Putnam Ave., Cambridge. 
EGAN, John P. (3) 
Sr. Worker, Mass. Div. o/t Blind, 14 Court Sq., 
Boston 8. 
IERARDI, Francis B. (5) 
Mg. Dir., Nat. Braille Press, 88 St. Stephen 
St., Boston 15. 
KENNEY, Jeanne F. 
6 O’Leary Way, Jamaica Plain 34. 
KENYON, Eunice L. (4) 
Exec. Dir., Center for Blind Children, 147 
S. Huntington Ave., Boston 30. 
KUIPER, Mrs. Marilyn S. (5) 
Libr., Perkins School f/t Blind, 175 N. Beacon 
St., Watertown 72. 
LYMAN, Lydia W. (1) 
Field Worker, Protestant Guild f/t Blind, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8. 
*LEVISEUR, Mrs. Frederick J. (6) 
298 Marborough St., Boston. 
LORANTOS, George Gean (5) 
Asst. Mgr., Natl. Braille Press, 88 St. Stephen 
St., Boston 15. 
McLAUGHLIN, Lloyd H. (3) 
Braille Transcriber, Commonwealth of Mass., 
385 Putnam Ave., Cambridge. 
MILLEN, John E. (2) y 
Rehab. Counselor, Mass. Dept. for Educ. o/t 
Blind, 14 Court Sq., Boston 8. 


f/t Blind, - 175- N. 


Div. o/t 
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MUNGOVAN, John F. (1) 

Dir., Mass. Div. f/t Blind, 
Boston 8. 

ROSENBLUM, Milton (1) , 
Exec. Dir., Boston Aid t/t Blind, 295 Hun- 
tington Ave., Boston. 

SMITH, Benjamin F. (4) Q 
Prin., Perkins School f/t Blind, 175 N. Beacon 
St., Watertown 72. 

STORROW, Mary G. (4) ‘ ; 
Teacher, Mass. Div. o/t Blind, Lakeville St. 
Hospital, Lakeville. 

TRELEASE, George T. (2) 

116 Powell St., Springfield. 

WATERHOUSE, Dr. Edward J. 

Dir., Perkins School f/t Blind, 175 N. Beacon 
St., Watertown 72. 


14 Court Sa., 


MICHIGAN (21) 


BLASCH, Donald (1) a es 
Dir., Center of Orientation & Mobility, Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo. 


BURRILL, Mrs. Sarah M. (6) 
4303 Algonquin, Detroit 15. 

CHARD, li. J. (4) , e 
Instr., Mich. School f/t Blind, 715 W. Willow 
St., Lansing 6. 

CHRISTENSEN, Carl (4) ’ 

Supv., Wayne County Library f/t Blind, Grand 
River and Trumble, Detroit. 

COHOE, Edith (4) 

Supv., Braille & Sight Saving Classes, Dept. of 
Educ., 453 Stimson Ave., Detroit 1. 

CONLAN, Paul G. (1) 
Supv., St. Dept. of Social Welfare, Div. E of 
Services f/t Blind, Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing 
4 


COUNTRYMAN, William E. (1) 
Repr., Leader Dogs f/t Blind, 1039 Rochester 
Rd., Rochester. 


DeANGELIS, Gerald J. (2) 
Metropolitan Soc. f/t Blind, 
Detroit 8. 


HENSON, Norman W. (1) 
Mer., St. Blind Sales, 
Detroit. 

HORTON, Clarence (2) 
Vending Stand Supv., St. Dept. 
Welfare, Lewis Cass Bldg., Lansing 4. 

KNOWLES, Paul (1) 
Field Repr., Leader 
Treadwell Rd., Wayne. 


LOWE, C. Herbert (3) 
Box 132, Lansing. 

MARIS, Jennette (4) 
Teacher, Battle Creek Public Schools, Ann J. 
Kellog School, Battle Creek. 


POCKLINGTON, Harold L. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Leader Dogs f/t Blind, 
Rochester Rd., Rochester. 


RICKER, Lillian (4) 
Founder & Dir. (Services Donated), Penrick- 
ton Nursery School for Visually Handicapped 
Children, 26530 Eureka Rd., Taylor. 


SCOTT, John Eugene (6) 
Genl. Mgr., Mich. Blind Sales & Industries, 
77 Victor Ave., Detroit 3. 


THOMPSON, Robert, Pd.D. (4) 
Supt., Mich. School f/t Blind, 715 W. Willow 
St., Lansing 6. 


UPSHAW, McAllister C. (3) 
Dir., Metropolitan Soc. f/t Blind, 1401 Ash St., 
Detroit 8. 


WAKEVAINEN, Alden W. (5) 


Libr., St. Library f/t Blind, 924 Houghton, 
Saginaw. ; 


1401 Ash S&t., 
2972 E. Seven Mile, 
of Social 
Blind, 


Dogs f/t 5090 


1039 S. 


WINTERS, Kris (2) 
Employment Specialist, Div. of Services f/t 
Blind, 5683 Maybury Grand, Detroit 8. 
WOODRING, Jesse (1) 
1079 Jackson Ave., Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA (13) 


COPLEN, Mrs. Myrtle C. (3) 
Supv., Service Dept., Minneapolis Soc. f/t 
Blind, 1986 Lyndale Ave., S. Minneapolis 5. 
DEXTER, John W. (1) 
Exec. Secy., Duluth Lighthouse f/t Blind, 16 
W. Ist St., Duluth 2. 
ELMBERG, Donald E. (1) 
912—8th St., S. E., Minneapolis. 


JOHNSON, Frank R. (1) 


Asso. Dir., Minneapolis Soc. f/t Blind, 1936 
Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis 5. 

LASMAN, Albert E. (4) 
Teacher, St. Paul Dept. of Educ., Ramsey 
Elementary School, 25 Cambridge Sq., St. 
Paul. 


LYSEN, J. C. (4) 
Supt., Minn. Braille & Sight Saving School, 
P. O. Box 430, Faribault. 
OLSON, Mildred H. (4) 
Teacher, Minneapolis Bd. of Educ., Hamilton 
School, 1310 44th Ave., N., Minneapolis 12. 
POTTER, C. Stanley (1) 
Supv., Services f/t Blind, Dept. of Pub. Wel- 
fare, Centennial Bldg., St. Paul 1. 
ROLLAND, Ralph (2) 
Supv., Business Enterprises, Services f/t Blind, 
Centennial Bldg., St. Paul 1. 
TURULA, Helene G. (4) 
25 S. Cambridge, St. Paul 6. 
VAN CLEVE, Grace W. (2) 
Braille Instr., Minneapolis Soc. f/t Blind, 
1936 Lynndale Ave., S., Minneapolis 5. 
VIRGIN, Marion Ernest (2) 
Counselor, Services f/t Blind, Centennial Bldg., 
St. Paul 1. 
WORRALL, Ralph E. (2) 
Rehab. Workers, Minn. Services f/t Blind, 
Centennial Bldg., St. Paul 1. 


MISSISSIPPI (4) 


COHN, Daphne E. (6) 
P. O. Box 409, Brookhaven. 
*DUNN, Ambrose (6) 
Stand Operator, St. Stand Service, 
Blind, Post Office Stand, Jackson. 
FORD, Dr. Lee (1) 
Cytogenetics Professor, Genetics Research Lab., 
MSCW, Columbus. 
GREEN, Nolen L. (2) 
Counselor, Rehab. f/t Blind, P. O. Box 522, 
McComb. 


Div. f/t 


MISSOURI (28) 


*ALLEN, Mrs. Charlyn (3) 

coe Teacher, Div. of Pub. Welfare, Jefferson 
ity. 

ALBEE, Wilmer (2) 
Employment Counselor, Div. of Welfare, Bur. 
f/t Blind, 14 N. Walnut St., Dexter. 

BEECH, May B. (4) 
222 Duff, Macon. 

*BUSCH, Marie A. (3) 
Supervising Home Teacher, Bur. f/t Blind, 
Div. of Pub. Welfare, St. Off. Bldg., Jefferson 
City. 

CHASE, Mrs. Olive (4) 
2533 S. Brentwood, Brentwood 17. 
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DOLAN, Margaret (2) 
Mo. Bur. f/t Blind, 3525 Watson Rd., St. Louis 


9. 

FIERCE, Lucille (3 & 4) 
Home Teacher, Bur. 
Rd., St. Louis 9. 


HARSHBARGER, V. S. (1) 
Chief, Bur. f/t Blind, Div. of Welfare, St. 


Off. Bldg., Jefferson City. 

HELTZELL, George (4) 
Supt., Mo. School f/t Blind, 3815 Magnolia 
Ave., St. Louis 10. 


JOHNSTON, Mrs. Lee (1) 
Exec. Dir., Lighthouse Society f/t Blind, 2315 
21 Locust St., St. Louis 3. 
LANGFORD, Robert P. (1) 
602B University Village, Columbia. 
LEINDECKER, Arthur R. (2) 
Rehab. f/t Blind, Bur. f/t Blind, 3525 Watson 
Rd., St. Louis 9. 
MURRAY, Mrs. Virginia (1) 
Dir., Delta Gamma Fdn. for Visually Handi- 
capped of St. Louis, 5507 Pershing Ave., St. 


f/t Blind, 3525 Watson 


Louis 12. 
+OLSEN, Maurice DE) 
Exec. Secy., Amer. Assn. of Instructors 0o/t 


Blind, 2363 S. Spring Ave., St. Louis 10. 
PREUSS, Bernard F. (2) 
Rural Placement Agent, Voc. Rehab. Div., Bur. 
f/t Blind, 313 E. 16th St., Kansas City 8. 
PURPURA, Mrs. Helen (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Voc. Rehab., Mo. Bur. f/t 
Blind, St. Off. Bldg., Jefferson City. 
QUEEN, Margaret (5) 
Libr., Wolfner Br. Library f/t Blind, St. Louis 
Pub. Library, 3844 Olive St., St. Louis 8. 


RAGAN, David (3) 
Coordinator, Children’s Services, St. Div. of 
Welfare, Bur. f/t Blind, St. Off. Bldg., Jeffer- 


son City. 
RICKMAN, Mrs. Mildred M. (3) 


Home Teacher, Springfield Assn. f/t Blind, 
1600 Washington Ave., Springfield. 

RIEMAN, Edward A. (2) 
Industrial Placement Agent, Bur. f/t Blind, 


313 E. 16th St., Kansas City 8. 


ROBERGE, Robert A. (1) 
Exec. Dir., St. Louis Society f/t Blind, Metro- 
politan Bldg., 508 N. Grand, St. Louis 3. 


RUENZI, Miss Adeline (1) 
Pres., Service Club f/t Blind, 4312 Olive St., 


St. Louis 8. 


*SEVERSON, Alfred L. (1) 
no address available 


SPEAK, Nelle (3) 
Secretary-Guide, Joplin Assn. f/t Blind, 802 


Jackson Ave., Joplin. 


STANFORD, L. S. 
300 Tanglewood Dr., St. Louis 24. 


TOLLE, Dora Isabelle 
Mo. Bur. f/t Blind, 436 S. Kensington St., 


Kansas City. 


VANDERSCHMIDT, Gretchen (6) 
Dir., Miss Vanderschmidt’s Secretarial School, 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8. 


WILLIAMS, Mrs. Grace S. (4) 
Home _ Teacher & Social Service, 
f/t Blind, 802 Jackson Ave., Joplin. 


MONTANA (1) 


DENTON, Keith E. (6) 
Dir., Summer School 
Assn. f/t Blind, P. O. Box 22, Lakeside. 


Joplin Assn. 


f/t Adult Blind, Mont. 


NEBRASKA (16) 


+BLESSING, R. H. (2) 


Rehab. Counselor, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 
+BRINGLE, A. A. (1) 
Public Relations, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 
+BUCHERT, Mrs. Naomi L. (3) 
Caseworker, Christian Record 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 
+CROSS, C. G. (5) 
Mer., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 3705 
S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 


+CROSS, Mrs. Jessie (5) 


Benevolent 


3705 8. 


Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
A8th St., Lincoln 6. 
DEVNICH, Len P. (3) 
Caseworker, Christian Record Benevolent 


Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 
+DUFFIELD, Dean C. (5) 
Treas., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 

+HARTSHORN, Jack (3) 
Repr., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 3705 
S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 

HINES, Harry L. 
Dir., Services 
Lincoln. 

+INGRAM, A. L. (5) 
Dir. of Field Services & Public Relations, 
Eastern Area, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 


KNOWLES, J. Wesley (3) 


(1) 
f/t Blind, St. Capitol Bldg., 


Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 3705 S. 
48th St., Lincoln 6. 
KNOWLES, Mrs. Wesley (3) 
3705 S. 


Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
A8th St., Lincoln 6. 

*OWENS, Dr. Claire E. (6) 
Box 175, Exeter. 


PERCY, Royal G. (5) 
Dist. Repr., Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 


3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 

+SHAFER, Arthur (3) 
Caseworker, Christian Record Benevolent Assn., 
3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 

+WILSON, G. C. (1) 
Dir. of Field Services & Public Relations, 
Western Area, Christian Record Benevolent 
Assn., 3705 S. 48th St., Lincoln 6. 


NEVADA (1) 


*RUIZ, John C. (2) 
Chief, Bur. of Services t/t Blind, Nev. St. 


Welfare Dept., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (2) 


CAMP, Carl (1) 
Supv., Div. of Services t/t Blind, St. House 


Annex, Concord. 

MATHEWS, Edward W. (1) 
Exec. Dir., N. H. Assn. f/t Blind, 60 School 
St., Concord. 


NEW JERSEY (28) 


CAREY, James (1) ; 
Pres., The Seeing Eye, Box 375, Morristown. 


*CLUNK, Joseph F. (1) 
Megr., Enterprises f/t Blind, 600 Pearl St., 
Camden. 


CUTLER, Henry C. (6) 
The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 
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DEBETAZ, G. William (1) et ek 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Training Division, 
The Seeing Eye, Box 375, Morristown. 

DICKINSON, Mrs. Frances (3) 

73 N. Hillside Ave., Kenvil. 

FOOTE, Brainard (6) 

The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 

FOOTE, Edward H. (6) 

The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 

FOOTE, Richard W. (6) 

The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 

GIGGONS, Richard G. (6) 

The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 

GROMANN, John (2) 

371 St. Cloud Ave., W. Orange. 

GROMANN, Mrs. Helen M. (3) j 
Supv., Social Work, N. J. Com. f/t Blind, 1100 
Raymond Blvd., Newark 2. 

HASKINS, Hobert (6) 

55 Academy Rd., Caldwell. 

HUTCHINSON, Elizabeth L. (1) 

Vice-President, The Seeing Eye, Box 375, 
Morristown. 

JACQUIN, Dean (6) 

The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 

KROKUS, Richard J. (1) P 
Asst. Supv., Training Div., The Seeing Eye, 
Box 375, Morristown. 

LULAND, Josephine L. (3) 


Social Worker, N. J. St. Com. f/t Blind, 1160° 


Raymond Blvd., Newark 2. 
MEYER, George F. (1) 
Exec. Dir., N. J. St. Com. f/t Blind, 
Raymond Blvd., Newark 2. 
McGUINNESS, Rev. Richard M. (1) 
Dir., Center f/t Blind, Mount Carmel Guild, 
99 Central Ave., Newark 2. 
MYERS, Joseph (1) 
524 Mechanic St., Camden. 
MYROSE, Edward DeP. (1) 
Supv., Training Div., The Seeing Eye, Box 
375, Morristown. 
NUTTING, Charles A. (6) 
The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 
SPENCE, Harry T., Jr. (6) 
The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 
THORNTON, Waldron T. (1) 
Unity—Blind & Handicapped Workshop, 507 
Taylor Ave., Camden. 
WELLINGHAUS, Harry B. F. (1) 
16 Rolling Hill Dr., Chatham. 
WENDLING, Irving P. C. (6) 
The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 
WERNTZ, George, Jr. (1) 
Exec. Vice-Pres., The Seeing Eye, Box 375, 
Morristown. 


WHITSTOCK, Robert H. (1) 
Adm. Asst., The Seeing Eye, Box 375, Mor- 
ristown. 


WILEY, Edward G. (6) 
The Foote System, Box 568, W. Caldwell. 


1100 


NEW MEXICO (2) 


HEBBELN, H. J. (1) 
Supv., Div. of Services f/t Blind, 408 Galisteo, 
Sante Fe. 


SHOESMITH, Mark 
1324 Alaska Ave., Alamogordo. 


NEW YORK (153) 


ALBRECHT, Josephine J. (1) 
Field Rep., Natl. Soc. f/t Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 16 E. 40th St., New York. 


BANTA, Mrs. Lilyan W. (1) 

Adm. Secy., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

BARNETT, M. Robert (1) 

Exec. Dir., Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 W. 16th 
St., New York 11. 

BARRETT, Walter (2) 

Employment Supv., N. Y. Assn. 

111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
{BELLANDER, Eric (1) 

Exec. Dir., Lions Industries f/t Blind, P. O. 

Box 64, Canadaigua. 

BELLANDER, Mrs. Eric (3) 

Social Worker, P. O. Box 64, Canandaigua. 

BETTICA, Louis J. 

Dir., Services f/t Deaf-Blind, Industrial Home 
f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

BICK, Bernard L. (2) 

Supv., Contract Dept., Industrial Home £/t 
Blind, 1000 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 

BIGLIN, James H. (1) 

Asst. Compt., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

BIRD, Edmund (3) 

Supv. of Home Teaching, N. Y. Assn. f/t 

Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
BLECHMAN, Mrs. Syril (6) 

57 Elderberry Rd., Syosset. 

BOULTER, Eric T. (1) 

Asso. Dir., Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 22 W. 17th 
St., New York 11. 
BOWLES, Talbot (3) 
206 W. 21st St., New York 11. 
BRADFORD, Sylvester (4) 
58 E. 117th St., New York 35. 

BRADY, Major John F. (1) 

Bus. Mgr. & Ass’t. Exec. Dir., Industrial Home 
f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

BROWN, Herbert R. (1) 

Dir., Voc. Rehab. Services 
State St., Albany. 

BUFALINI, Angelo L. (1) 
Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn 1. 

CAMPBELL, Peter Francis (1) 

Dir. of Student Selection, Guiding Eyes f/t 
Blind, Box B-2147, RFD No. 2, Granite Springs 
Rd., Yorktown Heights. 

CARTER, Burnham 
Natl. Dir., Recordings f/t Blind, 121 E. 58th 
St., New York 22. 

CASE, Maurice (2) 

Dir. of Recreation, N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 111 
E. 59th St., New York 22. 

CHLUPSA, Harriett (1) 

Program Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
Burrwood, Cold Spring Harbor. 

CLARK, Franklin S. (1) 
Pres., The Go-Sees, 
York 28. 

COLLINGWOOD, Huesten (1) 

Supv., Personnel Referral Service, Amer. Fdn. 
f/t Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 

COMPTON, Miss Jo Lee (3) 

Fashion Show Dir., Tara Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

COPELAND, Arthur E. (1) 

Dir. of Burrwood, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
Cold Spring Harbor. 

CRAWFORD, Maxine (4) 

Box 65, McNamara Rd., Spring Valley. 

CROSBY, Bernice C. (1) 

Consultant, Community Services, N. Y. St. 
Com. f/t Blind, St. Off. Bldg., 333 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse. 


CROSIER, Edna M. (5) 
Spec. Asst., Work f/t Blind, Amer. Bible Soc., 
450 Park Ave., New York 22. 
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DANDO, Harold E. (1) 
Exec. Dir., County Blind, Inc., 197 Nepperhan 


Ave., Yonkers. 

DeJOHN, Dominick (1) 
Bus. Mer., Blind Industrial Workers, 
Bergen St., Brooklyn 16. 

DERGANC, Mildred (2) 
Supv., N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 111 BE. 59th St., 
New York 22. 

DERENE, Leon D. (2) 
Field Repr. & Instr., N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 
111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 

DEXTER, Mrs. Muriel Brayman (1) 
Exec. Dir., Eyes Right, Inc., 310 West End 
Ave. at 75th St., New York. 

DIEHL, Ted L: (2) 
Supv., Wet-Mop Dept., ‘Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 520 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 

DINSMORE, Miss Annette B. (1) 
Consultant, Deaf-Blind Dept., Amer. Fdn. f/t 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 

DONLON, Edward T. (4) 
Admr., Center f/t Development of Blind Chil- 
dren, Syracuse Univ., 805 S. Crouse Ave., 
Syracuse 10. 

DRUCKER, Mrs. Judith (2) 
Audiologist, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 147-11 
Archer Ave., Jamaica. 


DUDLEY, Thora Louise (3) 
Home Teacher, Lighthouse, N. Y. Assn. Ls 
Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 


ELK, Mrs. Hedda (3) 
Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
Mineola. 


ELLERBY, Wilhelmina (4) 
573 Eastern Pky., Brooklyn. 


ENGLISH, Mrs. Marguerite (1) 
Pub. Relations Repr., Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


FERRARA, John (2) 
1158—3rd Ave., New York. 


FLESHMAN, Robert (6) 
Day Center Supv., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
147-16 Archer Ave., Jamaica. 


FOUSER, Edward Francis (1) 
Dir. of Training, Guiding Eyes f/t Blind, 
Granite Springs Rd., Yorktown Heights. 


FRANKE, Mrs. Howard W. (1) 
Exec. Secy.. Assn. f/t Blind of Rochester & 
Monroe Co., 439 Monroe Ave., Rochester 7. 


FRANKLIN, Pearl (2) 
96 Hart St., Brooklyn. 
FREID, Dr. Jacob (1) 


Exec. Dir., Jewish Braille Inst. of America, 
48 EB. 74th St., New York 21. 

FRIEND, Don (1) 
N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New 
York 22. 

FRIENDENSOHRN, Oscar (1) 
Dir., N. Y. St. Com. f/t Blind, 270 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

FRELLY, Eunice (3) 
372 Central Park, W., Apt. 3-E, New York. 


GATES, Edward O. (2) 
419 E. 32nd St., Brooklyn. 


GILMARTIN, Thomas (3) 
Supv. of Home Teaching & Training, N. Y. 
Assn. f/t Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 


*GOLDENSTEIN, Howard 
Exec., Novelty Veiling Co., Ine., 
St., New York 18. 


GOODPASTURE, R. C. (1) 
Genl. Megr., Natl. Industries f/t Blind, 1120 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 36. 


GOVENDO, Decille (5) 
Psychologist, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
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GUERIN, Mrs. Mary H. (3) 
Dir., Medical Social Service, N. Y. Assn. f/t 
Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 


GUNDLACH, Mrs. Mary (6) 
8 Windsor Lane, E. Northport. 
HALL, Rev. Martin J. (1) 
Dir., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, 54 Willis Ave., 
Mineola. 
HALLOCK, Mrs. Sylvia W. (3) 
Supv., Contribution Off., Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 21 McDermott Ave., Riverhead. 
HANDEL, Alexander, Ph.D. (1) 
Dir., Div. of Community Services, Amer. Fdn. 
f/t Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 
HARRISON, Charlotte (5) 
Head Libr., N. Y. Library f/tis Blind 166 . 
Avenue of Americas, New York 13. 
*HELD, Miss Marian (1) 
Dir., Dept. of Direct Services, N. Y. Assn. 
f/t Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
HOWE, Mary J. (3) 
320 BE. 42nd St., New York 17. 
HUFFMAN, Mary Y. (2) 
Corrective Therapist, Industrial 
Blind, 147-11 Archer Ave., Jamica. 
JOBSON, Marian (1) 
Vice-Pres. & Public Relations Counsel, The 
Seeing Eye, 9 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 20. 
JOHNSON, William T. (1) 
Asst. to Dir., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn—L. I., 191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn 1. 
JOHNSON, Ronold I. (2-4) 
Consultant, Voc. Rehab., N. Y. St. Dept. of 
Welfare, Voc. Rehab. f/t Blind, 112 State St., 
Albany. 
JOHNSON, Ruth M. H. (3) 
Social Worker, Catholic Center f/t Blind, 22 
E. 71st St., New York 21. 
KARTARVISH, Rev. John G. (1) 
Asso. Dir., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, 191 Jora- 
lemon St., Brooklyn 1. 
KAUTH, Donald Z. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Guiding Eyes f/t Blind, 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 
KEANE, George E. (1) 
Asst. Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
KELLER, William (1) 
Community Relations Counselor, Industrial 
Home f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
KELLY, Enid (2) 
Asst., Deaf-Blind Dept., Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


KIRTON, Shirley B. (6) 
Recreation, 43 Green Ave., Brooklyn. 


+KREBS, Bernard M. (5) 
Libr., Jewish Guild f/t Blind, 1880 Broadway, 
New York 23. 


LANGER, Thelma (3) 
Caseworker, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


LARSEN, Ethel (6) 
Food Service Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 


57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


LIECHTY, Howard M. (5) 
Mg. Editor, New Outlook f/t Blind, Amer. 
Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 


LIND, Howard E., Sr. (2) 
Supv., Workshop, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
1000 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


LINDEN, Ruth Koch (6) 
1675 Grand Concourse, Bronx 52. 


LOWENKRON, Mrs. Thelma (3) 
Social Case Worker, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
147-11 Archer Ave., Jamaica. 
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MALE, Vincent (2) 
Corrective Therapist & Cane Travel Instr., 
Industrial Home f/t Blind, 147-11 Archer Ave., 
Jamaica. 

MAXFIELD, Dr. Kathryn E. ] 

Asst. Prof. & Psychologist, City College, 17 
Lexington Ave., New York 10. 

McBRIDE, Helen C. (1) ; 

Exec. Dir., Central Assn. f/t Blind, 301 Court 
St., Utica 4. 

McDONOUGH, Virginia (3) 

Supervising Consultant, 
ftp blind aeNew eam ote 
Broadway, New York. 

McGUIRE, M. Anne (1) 
Pardon Knoll Rd., Miller Place. 

McKAY, Evelyn C. (1) i 
Consultant on Services t/t Blind, McKay 
Associates, 112 E. 19th St., Room 802, New 
York 3. 

MEDINA, Arthur (6) f 
Recreation Supv., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
43 Greene Ave., Brooklyn. 

MONAGHAN, R. O. (4) 

5 New York Pl., Batavia. 

MONTANUS, Rev. Ralph (5) 

Pres., Gospel Assn. f/t Blind, P. O. Box 13, 
College Point 56. 

MORGRET, Eugene D. 

Asst. Genl. Mgr., Natl. Industries f/t Blind, 
1120 Avenue of the Americas, New York 36. 

MORRIS, Effie Lee (5) ’ 
Children’s Specialist, N. Y. Pub. Library, 
Library f/t Blind, 166 Avenue o/t Americas, 
New York 18. 

MORRIS, Mrs. Marjorie L. (3) 

Social Worker, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

NELESON, Leonard (1) 
Exec. Dir., Amer.-Israeli 
60th St., New York 22. 

NEWHALL, Marie L. (2) 
Supv., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 Willough- 
by St., Brooklyn 1. 

NOLAN, Mrs. Grace (1) 

Exee. Secy., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, The 
Bishop Duffy Center, 1318 Main St., Buffalo 9. 

PALUSEO, Marie (1) 

Adm. Asst., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, 54 Willis 
Ave., Mineola. 

PARIZZI, John E. (2) 
Prod. Supt., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 1000 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 38. 

PATT, Mrs. Edith (3) 
2785 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 10. 

PAYNE, Alden (1) 

Dir. of Contributions, Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

PEARSON, W. Gwynne (6) 
Dir. of Recreation, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
43 Greene Ave., Brooklyn 388. 

PECKHAM, Gordon L. (6) 
11 S. 7th Ave., Huntington Station. 

PIKE, Joseph W. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Albany Assn. o/t Blind, 301 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 6. 

PINCUS, Aaron (2) 

Supv. Instr., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

POLLACK, Mrs. Sidney E. (1) 

Adm. Dir., Jewish Guild f/t Blind, 
Broadway, New York 28. 


RANGE, M. Conrad, Jr. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


REISER, Neil (6) 
Dir., Dept. of Pub. Support, N. Y. Assn. f/t 
Blind, 111 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
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+RICHTERMAN, Harold (2) ’ 
Dir. Voc. Services, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 


57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
ROBERTS, Harold G. (1) 
Dir., Field Services, Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 
W. 16th St., New York 11. 
RODGERS, Carl T. (1) 
Program Specialist, Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 
W. 16th St., New York 11. 
ROSENTHAL, Herman (2) 
Supv., Handle Dept., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
520 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 16. 
ROTHBEIN, Julius (1-2) 
Bus. Mer., N. Y. St. 
Broadway, New York. 
RUBLY, Sylvester (1) 
Supv., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
oughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
RUCH, Edward T. (4) 
Dir., Educ. Services, Xavier Society f/t Blind, 
154 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

+SACHS, Dr. H. J. (1) 
Exec. Dir.—Pres., Guide Dog. Fdn. f/t Blind, 
71-11 Austin St., Forest Hills 75. 

*SALMON, Dr. Peter J. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

SAMPLE, Mrs. Florence (4) 

Dir., Pre-School Educ., Industrial Home f/t 
Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 

SCHAROFF, Mrs. Virginia (4) 

Coordinator of Transscribing Services, Indus- 
trial Home f/t Blind, 222 Front St., Mineola. 


SCHERER, Helen (6) 
19 W. 16th St., New York 11. 


SCHILLER, Mrs. Vera H. (3) 
Social Worker, Industrial Home f/t Blind, 147- 
11 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35. 
SCHLEIN, Morton (6) 
1815 Riverside Dr., New York. 
*SELIS, Irving M. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Associated Blind, 
23rd St., New York 11. 
*SELIS, Mrs. Irving M. (3) 
Dir. of Social Service, Associated Blind, Inc., 
147 W. 23rd St., New York 11. 
SHAHEEN, Ernest G. (5) 
Asst. Editor, Matilda Ziegler Publishing Co. 
f/t Blind, Box 87, Monsey. 
SHANTZER, Joel (2) 
507 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn 3. 
SHERMAN, Allan W. (1) 
Exec. Dir., N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 111 E. 59th 
St., New York 22. 
SHORTELL, A. Keene (2) 
620 W. 116th St., New York. 
SIFFERT, Shirley (6) 
Recreation Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 
244 E. Main St., Patchogue. 
SILK, Mrs. Mary W. (1-3) 
P. O. Box 252, Niagara Sq. Sta., Buffalo 1. 
SKLAR, Mrs. Ceil (1) 
Supv., Genl. Services Dept., Industrial Home 
f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
SMITH, Aljurita Downey (2 & 4) 
463 Macon St., Brooklyn 338. 
SMITH, Dr. Dwight C. (5) 
Genl. Secy., John Milton Soc., 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27. 


SPAINER, John J. (2) 
38 Old Hill Lane, Levittown. 


SPAR, Harry J. (1) 
Asst. Dir., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


STRANAHAN, Vivian (2) 
Supv., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 520 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn. 
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SUCHALSKY, Walter (4) 
Pub. Relations Copywriter, Industrial Home 


f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 
SUMMERS, John Vincent (2) 


Asst. Dir., Services f/t Blind & Deaf Dept.; 
Industrial Home f/t Blind, 520 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


SUTCLIFFE, Father Harry J. (5) ' 
Lecturer—Dir., Work f/t Blind, American 
Church Union, Inc., 1155 E. 32nd St., Brooklyn 
10. 

SWEETLAND, Betty Anne (1) 
Asst. Dir. of Contributions, 
f/t Blind, 57 Willoughby St., 

TAYLOR, Charles C. 

24 Maple St., Dobbs Ferry. 

THOMPSON, Lewis G. (2) 

3121 Avenue R, Brooklyn 84. 

VENI, Frederick (4) : 
Field Instr., Industrial Home f/t Blind, 57 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1. 


VOORHEES, Arthur L. (1) 


Industrial Home 
Brooklyn 1. 


Prog. Specialist in Voc. Rehab., Amer. Fdn. 

f/t Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 
WAGNER, Georgina (3) : ! 

Caseworker Supv., Bellevue Hospital, Social 


Service Dept., 28th St. & 1st Ave., New York. 

WARTENBERG, W. Stanley (2) 
Employment Dir., N. Y. Assn. f/t Blind, 111 
EK. 59th St., New York 22. 

WEINGART, Minnie (1) 

201 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn. 

WEINLICH, Rev. Alfred J. (at) : 
Diocesan Dir., Catholic Guild f/t Blind, 191 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1. 

WILLIAMS, Ruth E. (3) 

173 Hamilton St., Albany. 

WOLF, Benjamin (1-2-3-4-6) 

Regional Repr., Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11. 

WOOLSTON, Vernon L. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Syracuse Assn. of Workers f/t 
Blind, 425 James St., Syracuse Fel 

ZIEMER, Dr. Gregor (4) 

Dir., Public Educ., Amer. Fdn. f/t Blind, 15 
W. 16th St., New York 11. 

TAUNIGKe eo (1) 

Mer. Dir., Blind Work Assn., 
Binghamton. 


18 Court St., 


NORTH CAROLINA (71) 


*ALTICE, Mildred H. (3) 
1112 Hinshaw St., N. Wilkesboro. 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Gertrude R. (3) 
Field Repr., Social Service Div., St. 
f/t Blind, P. O. Box 559, Greenville. 
*ANDERTON, Mrs. Winonah C. (3) 
708 Washington St., Roanoke Rapids. 
BEATTY, Mrs. Bertha (2) 
Instr., CG. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
338, Butner. 
BEAUDIN. Irene (2) 
Supv., Industries f/t Blind, St. Com. f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh. 


BROWN, Mrs. M. E. 
331-A Wakefield Dr., Charlotte 9. 


BURT, Mrs. Gertrude (2) 
Instr., C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 


BUTLER, Mrs. Radford N. (6) 
810 Clovelly Rd., Winston-Salem. 


CATES, Judge C. C., Jr. (6) 
507 Wildwood Lane, Burlington. 


CATHEY, Judge Sam (6) 
1101 Jackson Bldg., Ashville. 


Com. 


CHALKER, Alma (3) 
470 N. W. Broad St., Southern Pines. 


COX, Sudie D. (2) 
Prin., N. C. Rehab. 
33, Butner. 

CREECH, Lila (3) 

P. O. Box 342, Windsor. 


CUTTING, Helen (2) 

Supt., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, 
Butner. 

DARNELL, Mrs. Louise (2) 

Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, 
Butner. 

DAVIS, Lillie (2) 

N. GC. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, Butner. 

DICKENS, Mrs. Kathryn (3) 

6 Fifth Ave., Thomasville. 

DYE, Arthur M., Jr. (1) 
Mecklenburg Co. Assn. f/t Blind, 
Ave., Charlotte. 

EASON, Ben (2) 

211 Georgetown Rd., Raleigh. 

EASON, Mrs. Doris H. (3) 

211 Georgetown Rd., Raleigh. 

ELMORE, Sarah E. (2) 

Home Industries Counselor, N. C. St. 
f/t Blind, P. O. Box 7066, Asheville. 

GORE, Mrs. Elanor (6) 

N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, Butner. 

GREEN, Britt L. 

Rehab. Supv., N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, Man- 
sion Park Bldg., Raleigh. 

HALL, Lela Moore (3) 

Supt. of Pub. Welfare, Harnett Co. Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare, Box 668, Lillington. 

HOLYBURTON, Robert R. (2) 

Field Supv. of Agencies, Independent Life & 
Accident Ins., P. O. Box 72, Hamlet. 
HUTCHISON, Ella (5) 
Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, Box 901, 
Duslow Co. Welfare Dept., Jacksonville. 
+JENNINGS, L. Earl, Jr. (2) : 
Rehab. Counselor, N. C. St. Com f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 2305, Raleigh. 
*JOHNSON, Mrs. Annie-B (3) 
621 Acorn St., Burlington. 

JOYCE, William (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, 

220 Nissen Bldg., Winston-Salem. 
KILPATRICK, Mrs. J. G. (3) 

1018 Everett Pl., Charlotte. 

+KRESS, George R. (2) 

Operation Specialist, N. C. Bur. of Employ- 
ment f/t Blind, P. O. Box 1655, Wilmington. 

LUCAS, Waverly (6) 

Route No. 2, Tarboro. 

LUMPKIN, Jesse (2) 

Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, 
Butner. 

LUMPKIN, Mrs. Myrtle Ann (2) 

Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 338, 
Butner. 


LYONS, Mrs. Bettye Lou (2) 
Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 


LYONS, Mrs. Carolyn (2) 
N. CG. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 33, Butner. 


LYONS, Harrison (6) 
Maintenance Supv., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t 
Blind, Box 33, Butner. 


*MANNING, Jennie Louise (3) 
Special Caseworker, C. St. Com. f/t Blind, 
Box 245, Bethel. 


MASTIN, James T. (2) 
Operations Supv., N. 
Box 7066, Asheville. 
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*NAPIER, Richard (2) 
P. O. Box 198, Wilmington. 
PACE, Mrs. Inez B. (5) 
572 Maple Ave., Marion. 
PATE, Murray L, (2) 
Operations Supv., N. C. Bur. of Employment 
f/t Blind, 710 Nissen Bldg., Winston-Salem. 


+ PEARCE, Marjorie R. (2) 


Rehab. Counselor, N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh 


PEELER, Egbert N. (4) 

Supt., N. C. School f/t Blind & Deaf, Raleigh 
PERNELL, Mrs. Agnes (3) 

347 Southall St., Henderson. 
“PHELTS, Georgia (2) 


Mobility Instr., N. C. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, 
Box 33, Butner. 


PHILLIPS, Edward Speir (2) 
Home Industries Counselor, Mecklenberg Co. 
Assn. f/t Blind, 704 Louise Ave., Charlotte 4, 
PHIPPS, Inez (6) 


Adm. Asst., N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, Box Soe 
Butner. 


PRICE, Mrs. Florence D. (3) 


Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. f/t Blind, 108 N. 
6th St., Wilmington 4. 


RANSON, Rebecca Nelle (3) 
515 N. Long St., Salisbury. 

REGISTER, George (2) 
Instr: N. C. fRehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 

REGISTER, Mrs. Jacqueline Balch (2) 


Instr., N. GC. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 


+SCOTT, Jack C. (2) 


Asst. Rehab. Supv., N. C. St., Com. f/t Bli 
P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh. ; coe 


SMITH, John W. (2) 


Rehab. Counselor II, N. C. St. C f : 
Box 7066, Asheville. om. f/t Blind, 


SORRELL, Edith (2) 

P. O. Box 559, Greenville. 
STARLING, George (6) 

600 S. Broad St., Winston-Salem. 
+STATON, George B. (2) 


Rehab. Counselor, N. C. St. Com. f i 
P. O. Box 2305, Raleigh. m. f/t Blind, 


STRICKLAND, W. J. (2) 


Bus. Enterprises Supy.; WN: Curse. Com. f/t 

Blind, P. O. Box 2658, Raleigh. ohh 
STUCKEY, Marjorie W. (2) 

Home Industries Counselor, N. GC. St. Com. 


t/t’ Blind, P.O. Rox 2658, Raleigh. 
TESTER, Shirlev 


Caseworker, N. C. St. Com. f i 
2658, Raleigh, m /t Blind, Box 


THOMPSON, Rosa (6) 
Laundry Worker, N. 
Blind, Box 33, Butner. 

Te ON Walter (2) 

upr. 0 egro Activities, N. C. Reh b. 
f/t Blind, Box 33, Butner. sige 9 3.7 

TITUS, Viola A. (3) 

Special Caseworker, N. GC. St. C af i 
Box 2658, Raleigh. aa ae 

VINSON, Edna B. (2) 
Ingtr., IN. Coe Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 

WALKER, Frances (3) 
206 Hibriten Ave., Lenoir. 


WALKER, Luther H. (2) 
Instr., N. GC. Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Box 
33, Butner. 

WALL, Mrs. Inez B. (3) 


Special Work Supv., N. C. Com. f/t Blind, 
502 Professional Bldg., Charlotte. 


C. Rehab. Center f/t 


;WATERS, William B. (2) 
Rehab. Counsellor II, Rehab. Center f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 559, Greenville. 
|WHITE, Bernice (3) 
802 W. Colonial Ave., Elizabeth City. 
WHITEN, Mrs. Ruby (6) 
Supv., Food Service, N. 
Blind, Box 33, Butner. 
“WOO Det eAtw()) 
Exec. Secy., N. C. St; Com. f/t Blind, 303 W. 
Martin St., Raleigh. 


C. Rehab. Center f/t 


NORTH DAKOTA (4) 


“CORCORAN, Richard P. (3 
Home Teacher, Voc. Rehab. Service f/t Blind, 
Univ. Sta., Box BB, Grand Forks. 
JEFFREY, Herbert D. (4) 
Supt., N. D. School f/t Blind, 500 Stanford 
Rd., Grand Forks. 

KAUFFMAN, Charles (2) 
Home Teacher Counselor, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 
Box BB, Univ. Sta., Grand Forks. 

KIDDER, Merle (1) 
St. Dir., Voce. Rehab., Univ. 


Sta., 
Grand Forks. 


Box BB, 


OHIO (87) 


BAKER, Sheldon A. (2) 
2212 Frandulen Ave., Cleveland Heights. 
BARCOMB, Doris (2) 
Dir., Services f/t Blind, Goodwill Industries of 
Dayton, 201 W. 5th St., Dayton 2. 
BAUGH, Mildred (1) 
Dir., Center for Sightless, 330 Third St., Elyria. 
BEAN, Mrs. Alma S. (2) 
Supv., Business and Industrial Services, St. 
of Ohio Dept. of Welfare, Div. of Services f/t 
Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus 15. 
BECKETT, Elmer F. (2) 
Dir. of Rehab. & Personnel, Goodwill Indus- 
tries of Dayton, 201 W. 5th St., Dayton 2. 
BERNSTEIN, Myron Lawrence (2) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Ohio Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, 30 S. Ludlow, 342 Commercial Bldg., 
Dayton 2. 


CAREW, Victor E. (2) 


Megr., Industrial Service, Cleveland Soc. f/t 
Blind, 2275 E. 55th St., Cleveland. 
CHAN. F. H. 


1265 French Ave., Lakewood 7. 
CHEEK, Kenneth R. (3) 

Caseworker, Cleveland Soc. 

E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6. 
COZIER, J. Kenneth (6) 

446 E. 131st St., Cleveland 8. 
DECHANT, Thomas A. (2) 

1721 Cliffview Rd., Cleveland. 
DeSORRO, Paul (2) 

Counselor. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 30 S. 

Ludlow, 342 Commercial Bldg., Dayton 2. 


*{DOLAN, Cleo B. (1) 
Exee. Dir., Cleveland Soc. 
E. 98rd St., Cleveland 6. 


DORAN, Stanley (1) 
619 W. Town St., Columbus 22. 


DORSEY, Allen (2 & 8) 
Req. Supv., Div. of Services f/t Blind, 85 S. 
Washington Ave., Columbus. 


DOYLE, James (1) ; 
Peripatologist, Cincinnati Assn. f/t Blind, 1548 
Central Pky., Cincinnati 8. 


DRANE, Harold W. (3) , 
Dir., Social Services, Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 
1958 E. 98rd St., Cleveland 6. 


f/t Blind, 1958 


f/t Blind, 1958 
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DROEGE, Martin (1) 

Shop Megr., Clovernook Home f/t Blind, 6990 
Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31. 

DURAN, John (2) ) ; 
Regional Field Supv., Div. of Services f/t 
Blind, Room 207, 3119 Market St., Youngstown. 

EMRICK, Thelma (3) 
Home Teaching Asst., Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 
1958 E. 98rd St., Cleveland 6. 

ESKELUND, Ellen (2) 

Supv., Rehab. Services, Cleveland Soc. f/t 
Blind, 1958 E. 98rd St., Cleveland 6. 

EVANS, Donivan L. (2) 

Retail Bus. Consultant, St. 
Washington, Columbus. 

EXLER, Joseph C. (2) 

Prop., The Blind Shop, 4394 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land 9. 

FROISTAD, Wilmer (2 & 3) 

Exec. Dir., Cloverwook Home> & School £/t 
Blind, 6990 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31. 

GARA, John c ; i : 
Supv. of Rehab. Services, Ohio Div. of Services 
f/t Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus. 

GEORGE, Emil 

«22.75 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3. 

GOODMAN, William ; 
14082 Superior Rd., Apt. 1, Cleveland Heights 
18. 

- GRAPER, Mrs. Tatjana (3) ; 

: 3293 De Sota Ave., Cleveland Heights 18. 

GRAY, John J. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Pilot Dogs, 

Columbus. 

GREGG, W. P. (1) : h 
Co-Ordinator, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 85 
S. Washington St., Columbus. 

*HAAG, Mrs. Elizabeth P. (3) 

414 BE. Main St., Crestline. 

HAFNER, Mary E. (3) j 
Social Caseworker, Cincinnati Assn. f/t Blind, 

1548 Central Pky., Cincinnati 10. 

HANNEL, Martha B. (4) 

Home Teacher, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 128 

E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2. 

HART, Joan (2) ; f : 
Opthalmological Nursing Consultant, Ohio Div. 
of Services f/t Blind, 414 W. Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 18. 

HAYS, Martha B. (5) 

1965 Grand Ave., Dayton. 

HOBBINS, Paul L. (2) 

Industrial Sales Repr., Cleveland Soon £/t 

Blind, 2275 E. 55th St., Cleveland. 

HOPPING, Dr. Richard L. (2) 

2661 Salem Ave., Dayton. 

HUGO, Mary (3) é 
Home Teacher, Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 1958 
E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6. 

;JAHODA, Milton A. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Cincinnati Assn. 

Central Pky., Cincinnati 10. 

+JOHNSON, Carl A. (2) 

Megr., Concession Stands, Cleveland Soc. f/t 

Blind, 2275 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3. 


KAINE, Patricia (3) : 
Caseworker, Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 1958 E. 
93rd St., Cleveland 6. 


KIRK, Lyle O. (1) ; 
Industrial Supv., Toledo Soc. f/t Blind, 1819 
Canton, Toledo 2. 


KLEIN, Marguerite M. (1) ; 
Supv. of Children’s Services, Div. of Services 
f/t Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus. 


KLEIN, Milton H. (2) 
Coordinator of Counsel Relations, Ohio Dept. 
of Welfare, 85 S. Washington Ave.,. Columbus. 


of Ohio, 85 S. 


625 W. Town St., 


f/t Blind, 1548 


KRAMER, Kenneth (2) 

Couneslor, Ohio St. Services 

S. Was.uington St., Columbus. 
LAMPORT, Mrs. Marjorie 

3682 Lynnfield Rd., Cleveland 22. 
LAYTON, Albert W. (2) 

14633 Arenall Ave., E. Cleveland 12. 
*LINTON, Mrs. Amos (1) 

1730 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown. 
MACK, Rebecca (6) 

798 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 29. 
MARKOWITZ, Frank 

4150 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5. 
MARTIN, George A. (1 & 6) 


Exec. Dir., Negro Sightless Soc., 932 Dayton 
St., Cincinnati 14. 


McTIGUE, Leo F. (2) 


Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Ohio Div. of Services 


f/t Blind, Room 207, 3119 Market St., Youngs- 
town. 


MEDVED, Edward T. (3) 
Caseworker, Youngstown Soc. f/t Blind, 2246 
Glenwood Ave., Youngstown 11. 

MERETTE, Norman J. (4) 
Market Development Repr., Addressograph- 
Be Re ts Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 


f/t Blind, 85 


MILLER, Lawrence (2) 
Supv. of Rehab., Cleveland Soe. f/t Blind, 1958 
E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6. 
MODROWSKI, Roseanne (6) 
Group Worker, Toledo Soc. 
Canton St., Toledo. 
+MORRISON, Marie Alba (3) 
4471 Rosemary Pky., Columbus 14. 
MURPHY, Harley D. 
892 Gilber St., Columbus. 
MYERS, Johns Wes G,) 
Dir., Youngstown Soc. f/t Blind, 2246 Glen- 
wood Ave., Youngstown. 
OBERHOUSE, Robert C. (2) 
Home Teacher, Div. of Services 
Rm. 303 Cook Tower, Lima. 
OVERBEAY, Donald W. (4) 
Supt., Ohio St. School f/t Blind, 5220 N. High 
St., Columbus 14. 
PARK, James L. (2) 
Route 8, Box 3, Kinswau Rd., Middlefield. 
PEGUES, William L. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 
414 W. Superior, Cleveland. 
PETTIBONE, Thomas 
2275 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3. 
PURCELL, Joseph A. (2) 
Div. Sanitarian, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 85 
S. Washington, Columbus. 
RABKEWYCZ, Myra (3) 
3711 Schiller Ave., Cleveland 9. 


ROME, Howard (2) 
Bus. Enterprise Counselor, St. Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, 3119 Market St., Youngstown. 


SCHMERL, Eleanor 
2477 Overlook Rd., Apt. 408, Cleveland 6. 


SHERMAN, Morton (2) 
Consumer Sales Mer., Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 
2275 E. 55th St., Cleveland 3. 


STAHL, Joseph W. (2) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Div. 
Blind, 303 Cook Tower, Lima. 


STEWART, George (2) 
Rural Consultant, St. of Ohio, 85 S. Washing- 
ton, Columbus. 


STORM, Rev. W. H. (5) 
Exec. Secy., Missions for’ Blind, Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod; :3482 East Blvd., 
Cleveland 4. : aes 


f/t Blind, 1819 


f/t Blind, 
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SULLIVAN, Joseph L. (2) 
Placement Agent, Services f/t Blind, 414 W. 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 13. 

TURNER, Mrs. Carrie (3) 
Caseworker, Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 1958 E. 
93rd St., Cleveland 6. 


ULMER, J. M. (6) 
1130 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15. 


UNDERWOOD, Mrs. Eleanor L. (3) , 

Home Economist, Cleveland Soc. f/t Blind, 1958 
E. 93rd St., Cleveland 6. 

VICTOR, Mrs. Ethel L. (3) ; 
Caseworker, Cincinnati Assn. f/t Blind, 1548 
Central Pky., Cincinnati 10. 

WATKINS, Wallace W. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Goodwill Industries of Dayton, 201 
W. 5th St., Dayton 2. 

WELLS, Myrtle (4) ; 
Home Teacher, St. Div. of Services f/t Blind, 
203 Market St., S., Rm. 206, Canton 2. 

;+WENSEL, Mrs. Margaret A. (3) 
Home Teacher, Ohio Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
508 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo 7. 

WIEHE, Mrs. Edith Sperry (3) 
Home Teacher, Cincinnati 10. 

WILLSON, Grace (2) 

Ophthalmological Nursing Consultant, Div. of 
Services f/t Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., 
Columbus 15. 

WYKOFF, Mrs. Beverly 
2329 Bellfield Ave., Cleveland 6. 

YARNELL, Helen N. (2) 

Ophthalmological Nursing Counsulant, Div. of 
Services f/t Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., 
Columbus 15. 

YOUNG, Norman W. (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 
203 Market St., S., Canton. 

ZAMECNIK, Mrs. Kari 
2170 Stearns Rd., Cleveland 6. 

ZIMPFER, Mary (1) 

Nursing Consultant, Ohio St. Services f/t 
Blind, 85 S. Washington Ave., Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA (3) 


DUNLAP, Jerry (2) 
Counselor, Voc. Rehab. Services 
1212 N. Hudson, Oklahoma City. 
HARRIS, Travis (1) 
Supv., Services f/t Blind, Voc. Rehab. Services, 
1212 N. Hudson, Oklahoma City. 
MELDRUM, John Alexander (4) 
Dir. of Music, Okla. School f/t Blind, 3300 
Gibson St., Muskogee. 


f/t Blind, 


OREGON (6) 


BROWN, Charles C. (2) 
Dir., Div. of Voc. Rehab., Ore. St. Com. f/t 
Blind, 535 S. E. 12th Ave., Portland 14. 


MEDLER, Malcolm P. (4) 
Teacher o/t Blind, Ore. St. Com. f/t Blind, 
535 S. E. 12th Ave., Portland 14. 


PRICE, Richard (3) 
4235 Fargo St., Klamath Falls. 


SOKOLOW, Mrs. Grace K. (8) 
Caseworker II, Ore. St. Com. f/t Blind, 535 
S. E. 12th Ave., Portland 14. 


STOCKER, Clifford A. (1) 
Adm., Ore. Dept. of Services f/t Blind, 535 
S. E. 12th Ave., Portland 14. 


WILLIAMS, Mrs. Edna L. (5) 
Libr. f/t Blind, Multnomah Co. Library, 216 
N. E. Knott, Portland 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA (146) 


ADAMS, Charles (4) 
Shop Foreman, Wilkes-Barre Br., PAB, 35 E. 


Union St., Wilkes-Barre. 

ALLWEIN, Herman (8) 
Home Teacher, Pittsburgh Br., PAB, 308 S. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13. 

ALLWEIN, Mrs. LaVerne (3) 
Home Teacher, Pittsburgh Br., PAB, 308 S. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 138. 

*ANDERSON, Dorothy K. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, 7220 Lincoln Dr., Philadel- 
phia 19. 

AMES, Mrs. Martha G. (1) 
Exec. Dir.. Washington Co. Br., PAB, 254 N. 
Main St., Washington. 

ANDERSON, Herbert (4 & 5) 
Home Teacher, Lancaster Co. Br., PAB, 506 
W. Walnut St., Lancaster. 

ANGELIS. Edward M. (4) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Off. 
f/t Blind, 17 S. Front St., Harrisburg. 

BACHMAN, Mrs. Norma L. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Lancaster Co. Br., PAB, 506 W. 
Walnut St., Lancaster. 

BAILEY, Edna Davis (2) 
Disability Examiner, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Off. f/t Blind, Health & Welfare Bldg., Har- 


risburg. 
BALL, Martha J. (2) 
Peripatologist, Greater Pittsburgh Guild f/t 


Blind, 5231 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 32. 

BARMISH, Max (3) 

Caseworker f/t Blind, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Off. £/t Blind, 1400 Spring Garden St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

BARNETT, David U. (2) 

Bus. Enterprise Dept. Agent, Off. f/t Blind, 
601 Baldwin Bldg., Erie. 

BARNITZ, Charles F. (3) 

Caseworker II, Off. f/t Blind, 1213—14th Ave., 
Altoona. 

BAUMAN, Mrs. Mary K. (2) 
Psychologist and Co-Director, 
search (and Guidance) Center, 
St., Philadelphia 38. 

BECK, Mrs. Jenny M. (5) 

Exec. Secy., Volunteer Services 
332 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 7. 

BEISTLINE, Ralph (2) 

Industrial Counsulant, Dept. of Pub. Welfare 
Off. f/t Blind, Health & Welfare Bldg., Har- 
risburg. 

BOGARDUS, Raymond D. (2) Rehab. Counselor 
Off. f/t Blind, 601 Baldwin Bldg., Erie. 


BOWMAN, Mrs. Marjorie E. (3) 
Caseworker, Off. f/t Blind—Dept. Pub. Wel- 
fare, 521 S. Off. Bldg., Harrisburg. 


BOWSER, Arnold L. 
Home Teacher, Chester Co. Br., PAB, 11 S. 
1st Ave., Coatesville. 


BOYER, Blanch (3) 
Home Visitor, Cambria Co. Br., PAB, 301 Vine 
St., Johnstown. 


BRAYV, Dr. Solomon S. (6) 
Member, Adv. Committee, Off. f/t Blind, Dept. 
of Pub. Welfare, Harrisburg. 


BRUNSKI, Joseph A. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, 10144 W. Main St., Wanamie. 


BURR, Mrs. Helen (Charles) (3) 
Home Teacher, Off. f/t Blind, Health & Wel- 
fare Bldg., Harrisburg. 


CABELLY, Morris M. (2) 
Voc. Rehab. Counselor, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Off. f/t Blind, Miners Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 
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GALDWELL, Herbert C., Jr. (1) 
Adm. Officer, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Health 
& Welfare Bldg., Harrisburg. 
CAUFFMAN, Josef G. (1) 
Prin., Overbrook School f/t Blind, 
Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 51. 
CHRISTMAN, Mrs. Henry R. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Berks Co. Assn. f/t Blind, 2020 
Hampden Blvd., Reading. 
COLLINS, Dorothy (38) 
Home Teacher, 116 Hampton Rd., Upper Darby. 
COMSTOCK, Gladys (1) 
Exec. Dir., Northhampton Co. Br., PAB, 129 
E. Broad St., Bethlehem. 
CONTIEGA. ZT. J. (6) 
Main and Co. Commerce Bldg., Harrisburg. 


CRAIG, Mrs. Paul C. (6) | 
1934 Old Wyomissing Rd., Wyomissing. 


CRAWFORD, Margaret (3) 


64th & 


Home Teacher, 447 S. 57th St., Philadelphia 
43. 

CROFT, Gerel E. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Bedford Br., PAB, 209 W. Pitt 


St., Bedford. 


CURTIN, Neale R. (2) 
Exec. Dir., Pa. Working Home f/t Blind, 36th 
& Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 4. 


DAVIS, Rev. Donald A. (38) 
761 Academy Ter., Sharon Hill. 


DeANGELIS, William (1) 
Mg. Dir., Delaware Co. Br., PAB, 100 W. 15th 
St., Chester. 


DeFABBO, Frank (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Dept. Pub. Welfare, Pa. St. 
Council f/t Blind, 601 G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., 
Erie. 


DIEHL, William H. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Council f/t Blind, Room 
366, Miners Natl. Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 


EVANCIC, Anthony H. (4) 
Teacher, W. Pa. School for Blind Children, 
201 N. Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 138. 


EVANS, Walter (8) 
Caseworker, St. 
Ave., Altoona. 


*FELDMAN, Leon (2) 
Voc. Rehab. Counsultant, Dept. of Pub. Wel- 
fare, Health & Welfare Bldg., Harrisburg. 


FELTENBERGER, Richard (3) 
2207 E. Lawn, Erie. 


FIREOVED, Jack A. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Philadelphia Assn. f/t Blind, 100 
E. Price St., Philadelphia 44. 


FORWARD, Sophy Louise (3) 
Home Teaching Counsulant, Off. f/t Blind, 
Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Health & Welfare 
Bldg., Harrisburg. 


+FRANKS, Gladys C. (5) 
Libr. I, Free Library of Philadelphia, Dept. 
f/t Blind, 17th & Spring Garden Sts., Phil- 
adelphia. 

FRANZEL, Adeline (5) 
Head Libr., Library f/t Blind, 17th & Spring 
Gardens Sts., Philadelphia. 


GALLAGHER, Michael A. (2) 
Consultant, Bus. Enterprises, Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, Off. f/t Blind, Health & Welfare 
Bldg., Harrisburg. 


GALLAGHER, William F. (2) 
Dir. of Rehab., Greater Pittsburgh Guild f/t 
Blind, 5231 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 32. 


GIBBONS, Ellen (1) 
Exec. Dir., Wilkes-Barre Br., 
Union St., Wilkes-Barre. 


GIDEON, Mrs. Henry J. (1) 
Dir., Church Work Among Blind, Episcopal 
aey Services, 225 S. 8rd St., Philadel- 
phia 6. : 


Off. f/t Blind, 1213—14th 


PAB, 35 ©. 


GLICKSON, Harry (5) 
Pittsburgh Br., PAB, 308 S. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13. 
GNADE, Margaret (3) 
Prevention of Blindness Worker, Pittsburgh 
Br., PAB, 308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13. 
GOLDBERG, Mrs. Marcella G. (1) 
Dir., Welfare Services, Pittsburgh Br., 
308 S. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13. 
GORDON, Edwin W. 
Dist. Mgr., Dept. Pub. Welfare Off. f/t Blind, 
St. Off. Bldg., 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 
GRAHAM, Hilda (3) 
Home Teacher, Delaware Co. 
W. 15th St., Chester. 
GREAVES, Dr. Jessie Royer (4) 
Prin. & Chairman of Advisory Bd., 
Greaves School f/t Blind, 118 S. 
Paoli. 
HAHN, Louis M. (2) 
Bus. Enterprises Program, Pa. Dept. of Wel- 
fare, Off. f/t Blind, 356 Miners Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 
HAMILTON, J. Paul (2) 
Rehab. Counselor St. Off. f/t Blind, 300 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


PAB, 


Br., 


PAB, 100 


Royer- 
Valley Rd., 


“HARRISON, Philip N. (1) 


2308 Chestnut St., Harrisburg. 
HARRISON, Mrs. Philip N. (5) 
2308 Chestnut St., Harrisburg. 
HAYWISER, Dorothy (3) 
Caseworker, Pittsburgh Br., PAB, 308 S. Craig 
St., bittsbureh 13. 
HEEREMANS, Harold W. (1) 


Exec. Dir., Hazelton Br., PAB, 571 Alter St., 
Hazleton. 


*HEIM, George W. (1) 


Exee. Dir., Mereer Co. 

land Ave., Sharon. 
HENRY, Reginald D. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Chester Co. 

Ave., Coatesville. 
HERR, John E. (4) 

136 Oakland Ave., Greensburg. 


HORST, John A. (1) 
Dist. Mer., Off. f/t Blind, 356 Miners’ Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Altoona. 
HOUSTON, Roger R. (2) 
Voce. Rehabil. Counselor I, Dept of Pub. 
Welfare, Rm. 521, S. Off. Bldg., Harrisburg. 
HUME, Thelma M. (38) 
Home Teacher, Mercer Co. 
Oakland Ave., Sharon. 


HUTCHISON, Virgil M. (3) 
Caseworker. Off. f/t Blind, 300 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


HYLBERT, Dr. Kenneth (2) 
Dir., Univ. of Pittsburgh Rehab. Counseling 
Project, 420 McAllister Hall, University Park. 


IACURTO, Vincent J. (2) 
Altoona Dist. Mer., Off. f/t Blind, Dept. Pub. 
Welfare, 1213—14th Ave., Altoona. 


IOOCA, Amol (2 & 3) 
Home Teacher, Off, f/t Blind, 300 Liberty 
Ave., St. Off. Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


JAMES, William K. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t 
Highth Ave., Altoona. 


JENKINS, June 
407 Elizabeth St., Munhall. 


JOHNSON, Margaret (3) 
Home Teacher, Westmoreland Co. 
103 Alexander Ave., Greensburg. 


KENNEDY, Charles J. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Dept. of Welfare, Off. f/t 
Blind, 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. ° 


Br., PAB, 69 S. Oak- 
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KERSTETTER, Newton (1) 


Exec. Dir., Lower Susquehanna Br., PAB, 
241 Chestnut St., Sunbury. 

KLINE, Mrs. Claudia (3) 
Prevention Worker, Juniata Fdn. Br., PAB, 


P. O. Box 53, 658 Valley St., Lewistown. 

KLOSS, Dr. Alton G. (4) 

Supt., W. Pa. School for Blind Children, Bay- 
ard St. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13. 

KNIGHT, Robert C. ; 
Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, 1400 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 

KORN, Mrs. Muriel G. (4) f 
Auxiliary Prin., School Dist. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia. 

LABAW, Frank M., Jr. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Lycoming Co. Assn. f/ Blind, PAB, 
901 Memorial Ave., Williamsport. 

LACKNER, Rev. Paul M. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Greater Pittsburgh Guild f/t Blind, 
5231 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 32. 

LANDIS, Marianne B. (3) 

Caseworker, St. Off. f/t Blind, St. Off. Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 

LINDBERG, Frederick C. (1) 

Dir. of Rehab. & Soc. Service, Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, Rm. 104, Health & Welfare Bldg., 
Harrisburg. 

McDONALD, William H. (1) 

18 Rosemont Ave., Norristown. 

McELWEE, Joseph C. (3) . 
Caseworker, Off. f/t Blind, 356 Miners Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 

McGAUGHEY, Mrs. Byronetta A. (1) ; 

Exec. Dir., Fayette Co. Assn. f/t Blind, PAB, 
51 N. Mt. Vernon Ave., Uniontown. 

McGURK, Ross (2) : 

Equipment Specialist, Dept. of Blind, Rm. 110, 
Health & Welfare Bldg., Harrisburg. 

McMICHAEL, John E. (2) 

Beaver Falls Br., PAB, 616—4th St., Beaver 
Falls. 

McRAE, George (3) 

Home Teacher, Delaware Co. Br., PAB, 100 
W. 15th St., Chester. 

MARK, W. A. (1) 

Adm., Blind Services, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
S. Off. Bldg., Rm. 521, Harrisburg. 


MARSERO, Frank (6) 


Delaware Co. Br., PAB, 100 W. 15th St., 
Chester. 

MASONHEIMER, Dr. W. C. (6) 
Pres., Lehigh Co. Br., PAB, 1314 Hamilton 


St., Allentown. 
MILLER, LaVerne Grant 
Co. Off. of Special Educ., Coulter Ave., Greens- 
burg. 
MILLER, Ray A. (2) 
239 Atwood St., Pittsburgh. 
MOHLER, John B. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Venango Co. Br., 
1st St., Oil City. 


MONTEITH, William J. (2) 
Casework Analyst, Off. f/t Blind, Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare, Health & Welfare Bldg., Har- 
risburg. 


MORGRET, Charles H. (1) 
1402 Justine St., Pittsburgh 4. 


MORROW, Donald G. (1) 
Asst. Megr., Off. f/t Blind, 300 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


MULDOON, John F., Ph.D., M.P.H. 
Psychologist, Greater Pittsburgh Guild f/t 
Blind, 5231 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 32. 


MURRAY, Wm. H., Sr. (1) 
Exec. Dir., York Co. Blind Center, 
Philadelphia St., York. 
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*NORMAN, Gladys K. (3) 

113 Roberta Ave., Collingdale. 

NOWAK, Edward J. (3) 

Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare, 366 Miner’s Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 

O’HARA, Richard M. (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, 300 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 

ORISTAGLIO, Ercole J. (2) 

Employment Counselor, Philadelphia Assn. f/t 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44. 

PEARLMAN, Hannah R. (3) 
Social Caseworker, Off. f/t Blind, 300 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 

PORTER, Mrs. Ann (8) 
2568 Beverly Dr., Washington. 

POWELL, William T. (1) 

Dist. Mgr., Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 603 Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg., Erie. 

*PUGH, Nance (1) 

Exec. Dir., Tri-County Br., 
3rd St., Harrisburg. 

RAFFAELE, Frank D. (1) 
Exec. Dir., PAB, 319 N. Jefferson St., New 
Castle. 

REED, Harold C., Jr. (1) 

Accountant, Delaware Co. Br., PAB, 100 W. 
15th St., Chester. 

REID, Dr. L. Leon (2) 
Asso. Professor, Dept. 
Rehab: s1017 "Cia. 
Pittsburgh 13. 

RIDER, John S. (6) 

Field Worker f/t Blind, Lycoming Co. Assn. 
f/t Blind, PAB, 901 Memorial Ave., Williams- 
port. 

RILLEY, Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. (6) 
Moderator, Catholic Guild f/t Blind, 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS, Mrs. J. F. (5) 
Vv. PP. Transcriber, Volunteer Services f/t 
Blind, 332 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 7. 

*RODERICK, James E. (1) 

Exec. Dir., Blair Center Br., 
8th Ave., Altoona. 

ROTH, Sister Sue (1) 

Consultant t/t Blind & Partially Sighted, 
Lutheran Bd. of Inner Missions, 2800 Queen 
Lane, Germantown. 

ROWELL, Mary Elizabeth (3) 

Caseworker, Pittsburgh Br., PAB, 308 S. Craig 
St., Pittsburgh 18. 

RUSLANDER, S. Leo (6) 

Secy. of Bd., 5301 Fairoaks St., Pittsburgh 17. 


SHIPLEY, George E. (2) 
Rehab. Specialist, Delaware Co. Br., 
100-106 W. 15th St., Chester. 


SHOEMAKER, Carl (1) 
Exec. Dir., Juniata Fdn. Br., PAB, P. O. Box 
53, 658 Valley St., Lewistown. 


SIEWIERSKI, Julian (2) 
Rehab. Counselor Off. f/t Blind, Dept. of Pub. 
Meters) 1400 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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SMITH, Charles (1) 
Exec. Dir., Montgomery Co. Assn. f/t Blind, 
704 W. Marshall St., Norristown. 


SMYTH, Raymond, Jr. (1) 
Asst. Mng. Dir., Delaware Co. Br., PAB, 100- 
106 W. 15th St., Chester. 


SOLOMON, Edward (2) 
Equipment Specialist, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Off. f/t Blind, Health & Welfare Bldg., Har- 
risburg. 


STANCLIFYF, Dr. Richard H. (6) 
301 W. 10th St., Erie. 
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STRASSMAN, J., M.D. (2) 
1113—12th Ave., Altoona. 


STROUD, Rosemarie (3) 


Caseworker, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Off. £/t 


Blind, 12183—14th Ave., Altoona. 


STYMIEST, Mrs. Ruth A. (1) 
Exec. Secy., Bucks Co. Assn. f/t Blind, 171 
S. Main St., Doylestown. 


SUSMAN, Mrs. Milton K. (2) 
Instr., Greater Pittsburgh Guild f/t Blind, 
Rehab. Center, 5231 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 
32. 


SYKES, Allen (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, 1213—14th 
Ave., Altoona. 


VARSACI, Vincent J. 
Employment Counselor, Philadelphia Assn. f/t 
Blind, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44. 


WAFFA, Joseph (2) 
Instr., Sensory Training & Fencing, Greater 
Pittsburgh Guild f/t Blind, Rehab. Center, 5231 
Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 32. 


WAGNER, Viola V. (3) 
Social Worker, Off. f/t Blind, Dept. of Pub. 
Welfare, 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


WALTERS, Eugene F. (2) 
Counselor-Bus. Enterprises, Off. 
Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
St., Philadelphia 30. 


WARD, G. Ernest (1) 
Exec. Dir., Lehigh Co. 
N. 13th St., Allentown. 


WARD, Robert C. (3) 
Caseworker, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie. 


WEAKLAND, Faber C., Jr. (2) 
Bus. Enterprises Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, 1213 
—14th Ave., Altoona. 


WEBBER, Russell O. (1) 
Dist. Megr., Dept. of Pub. Welfare Off. f/t 
Blind, 1400 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


WILLETT, Mrs. Wm. H. (1) 
301 Vine St., Johnstown. 


WOLFE, Richard R. (2) 

Rehab. Counselor Off. f/t Blind, 
Ave., Altoona. 

YODER, Norman, Ph.D. (1) 
Commissioner, Off. f/t Blind, Health & Welfare 
Bldg., Harrisburg. 

ZELONIS, Edward A. (2) 

Bus. Enterprises Agent, Off. f/t Blind, Dept. 
of Pub. Welfare, Rm. 356, Miner’s National 
Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 

ZELNOSKY, Richard J. (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, Off. f/t Blind, 
Ave., Altoona. 

ZERR, Mrs. Dorothy S. (3) 
Caseworker, Dept. Pub. Welfare, Off. f/t Blind, 
Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


f/t Blind, 
1400 Spring Garden 


Assn. f/t Blind, 614 


601 G. 


1218—14th 


1213—14th 


RHODE ISLAND (6) 


CHERLIN, Mary J. (5) 
Teacher, R. I. St. Bur. f/t Blind, 1 Washington 
Ave., Providence 3% 


CROSSMAN, Evelyn M. (3) 
Home Teacher, R. I. St. Bur. 
Exchange PI., Providence. 


HOLLOWAY, Mrs. Ethel S. (3) 
Field Worker, R. I. Assn. f/t Blind, 39 Arcade 
Bldg., Providence oe 


LUMSDEN, Mrs. James L. (6) 
Council Member, R. I. Assn. 
Arcade Bldg., Providence 3. 


PRINCE, Mrs. Evelyn C. (3) 
Casework Supr., R. I. Bur. f/t Blind, 1 Wash- 
ington Ave., Providence 3. 


f/t Blind, 24 


f/t Blind, 39 


WORDEN, Mrs. Helen W. (1) 
Exec. Secy., R. I. Assn. f/t Blind, 39 Arcade 
Bldg., Pr ovidence 3h. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (2) 
CROFT, Reverend A. D. (1) 


Pres., Assn. 0/t Blind of S. C., 1501 Confed- 
erate Ave., P. O. Box 2, Columbia. 


KOESTER, Thomas F., Jr. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Assn. f/t Blind, Old Citadel, 
Charleston. 


SOUTH DAKOTA (15) 


AMAN, Delbert K. (3) 
Rehab. Counselor, 
Pierre. 

AUCH, Arnold (2) 

S. D. Service t/t Blind, 
Sioux Falls. 

+¥HANSON, Howard H. (1) 
Dir., S. D. Service f/t Blind, New Off. Bldg., 
Pierre. 

HOLM, Patricia R. 

S. D. Service t/t Blind & Visually Handi- 
capped, Capitol Bldg., Pierre. 

HYDE, Charles Lee (6) 

100 W. Capitol Ave., Pierre. 

ILLIG, Dr. Karl M. 
423 S. Pierre St., 

JENSON, Dr. A. L. 
Milbank. 

KERSHNER, Dr. C. M. (6) 

Medical & Ophthalmological Consultant, S. D. 
Service t/t Blind, Brookings. 

LARSEN, LeRoy C. (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, S. D. Service t/t Blind, St. 
Off. Bldg., Pierre. 

MELHOFF, Raymond 
Box 1053, Aberdeen. 

MOODIE, John 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead. 

SCHUMAKER, Dr. V. F. 

103 E. Capitol, Pierre. 

SIMONSON, Rev. Sterling H. (5) 

Exec. Dir., Amer. Lutheran Church, P. O. Box 
(iS Sioux Falls. 

WICK, Dr. Ralph 
810 Mountain View, Rapid City. 

WRAY, Douglas P. 

S. D. Service t/t Blind & Visually Handi- 
capped, Capitol Bldg., Pierre. 


S. D. Service t/t Blind, 


109 W. 8th St., 


Pierre. 


TENNESSEE (42) 


*Alford, Milton M. (2) 
Counselor, Dept. Pub. Welfare, Div. f/t Blind, 
407 High St., Chattanooga. 

*ARMSTRONG, Martha (6) 
Sr. Stenographer, Dept. Pub. Welfare, Div. 
f/t Blind, 407 High St., Chattanooga. 


*ASHLEY, Mrs. J. T. (6) 
210 W. ‘Newberry St., Chattanooga. 


BOUNDS, Dr. George W., Jr. (6) 
1211 21st Ave., S., Nashville. 


BRANDON, Mason (1) 
Box 156, Woodbury. 


CAMPBELL, Ernest E. (4) 
Home Teacher, Rehab. f/t Blind, Rm. 302, St. 
Off. Bldg., Knoxville 16. 


COOK, Mrs. George (6) 
Cook Matress Co., Short St., Athens. 


CRABTREE, Miss Graham (6) 
4807 Alabama Ave., Chattanooga. 
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TDAY, David Lee (2) j 
Supv., Home Teaching & Sight Conservation, 
Rehab. f/t Blind, 303 St. Off. Bldg., Nashville. 

ENGLAND, Thurman R. (2) 

Counselor, St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
Church St., Nashville. 

FERRELL, William J. (2) 
Supv., Rehab. Tenn. Dept. Pub. Welfare, 303 
St. Off. Bldg., Nashville. 

*FORD, Dr. A. C. (6) 
718 Belvoir Ave., Chattanooga. 

FORD, Mrs. Louise 
101 Robinson Apts., Chattanooga. 

*KFROST, Hon. Chester (6) 

Judge, Hamilton Co., Co. Court House, Chat- 
tanooga. 

*HARTON, Mrs. Mary E. (3) 

Home Teacher, Div. of Services f/t Blind, 202 
Crook Blvd., Jackson. 

HENNESSEE, Linda (2) 

Jr. Stenographer, Tenn. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
407 High St., Chattanooga. 

HORTON, Dr. Glenn E. (2) 
Suite C., Medical Center 
Ave., Memphis 5. 

LAWRENCE, Dr. G. Allen (6) 
637 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville. 

LEE, Harry G. (6) 

1726 Georgian Dr., Memphis. 

McCORMACK, James V. (3) 

Home Teacher, Services f/t Blind, Dept. of 
Welfare, 1711 Church St., Nashville 3. 

McKEH, Dr. Thomas P. (6) 

207 KE. Watauga Ave., Johnson City. 

MacLEOD, Earle H. (5) 

Dir. of Pub. Relations, ‘“‘The Upper Room,”’ 

1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5. 

*MENUSKIN, Annie (6) 

P. O. Box 535, Chattanooga. 

*MILLER, Harry (6) 

Fort Wood Apts., Chattanooga. 

MONTGOMERY, Dr. John L. (6) 

616 W. Hill Ave., Knoxville. 
MORGAN, Floyd (2) 
Placement Specialist, Services f/t Blind, 303 
St. Off. Bldg., Nashville. 
*MORRIS, Mrs. Maynie Bess (6) 
Obion. 
MOSS, Verla (2) 
304 Shawnee Trail, Chattanooga. 
*ORRELL, F. W. (6) 
5209 Alabama Ave., Chattanooga. 

*“PATTEN, Z. Cratter (6) 

406 N. Palisades Dr., Signal Mountain. 

*PICKERING, Eddie (6) 

Boaz St., Athens.: 

PINKSTON, William C. (2) 

Counselor, Tenn. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 1711 
Church St., Nashville. 
POTTS, Dr. J. Manning (5) 


Editor, “The Upper Room,” 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5. 


*RIDGWAY, Gladys (3) 


Home Teacher, Dept. of Pub. Welfare, Services 
f/t Blind, 407 High St., Chattanooga. 


ROWE, Dr. Fred A. (6) 
Mid-State Medical Center, Nashville. 
SCOTT, Mrs. C. Frank (1) 


Commissioner of Pub. Welfare, 204 St. Off. 
Bldg., Nashville. 


*SISKIN, A. Mose (6) 

1214 E. Dallas Rd., Chattanooga. 
*SISKIN, Garrison (6) 

639 Battery Pl., Chattanooga. 
SLATTEN, Robert L. (2) 


Counselor, Tenn. Dept. of Welfare, Rehab. £/5 
Blind, 1711 Church St., Nashville. 


iliyAatal 


Bldg., 774 Adams 


SMITH, Dr. Henry Carroll (6) 

637 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville. 
WESTOVER, Grover W., Jr. (2) 

Counselor f/t Blind, Dept. Pub. Welfare, Blind 

Services Section, 214 Crook Bldg., Jackson. 
WILSON, Joe M. (6) 

207 W. Watauga Ave., Johnson City. 


TEXAS (43) 


ALSUP, Lon E. (1) 
Exec. Dir., Texas Com. f/t Blind, St. Off. 
Bldg., Austin 14. 
ARNOLD, Preston G. (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 
2533 McKinney Ave., Dallas. 
BAKER, J. C. (1) 
Industrial, Lighthouse f/t 
Broadway, Fort Worth. 
BEESON, Mrs. Jimmie Lynn 
Home Teacher, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 566 
M & M Bidg., Houston. 
BLAKESLEE, Clessia V. (2) 
Coordinator, Rehab. Center f/t Blind, Texas 
Lions Camp, Box 247, Kerrville. 
BOWMAN, B. H. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 10051% 
—13th St., Lubbock. 
CHILDRES, Truett (2) 
Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 566 M & M 
Bldg., Houston. 
COUNTZ, Mrs. Agnes (6) 
P. O. Box 2325, Capital Sta., Austin 11. 
DAVIDSON, Oscar C. (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 
2809 Tower Life Bldg., San Antonio. 
FOSTER, William H. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 21614 
W. Erwin St., Tyler. 
GLOVER, Ovalee (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 554 
S. Summit, Winchester House, Unit 116, Fort 
Worth. 
GOETSCH, Lawrence (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas Com. 
101 N. Chaparral, Corpus Christi. 
GREENE, Randolph H. (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas 
3810 29th St., Lubbock. 
GRIERSON, Ray (3) 
2402 Rio Grande, Austin. 
HAFLEY, Floyd T. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Texas Com f/t Blind, 2309 
Tower Life Bldg., San Antonio. 
LAWSON, Billy E. (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas Com. 
566 M & M Bldg., Houston. 
LEWIS, Mrs. Willie Fay (3) 
Home Teacher, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 912 W. 
Broadway, Fort Worth. 


MILLSAP, Sam D. (1) 
4616 Creekmoor, San Antonio. 


OSWALT, Mrs. Stacy W. (1 & 38) 
Exec. Dir.. Dallas Services for Blind Children, 
8802 Cole Ave., Dallas 4. 


PETERSON, Peter J. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 16380 
Brownlee Rd., Corpus Christi. 


*RANKIN, Mrs. Sammie K. (3) 
Home Teacher, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 201 E. 
14th St., Austin. 


RIEDEL, Mrs. W. A. (6) 
3403-B Glenview Ave., Austin 3. 


RIELEY, Richard R. é 
Home Teacher, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 1630 
Brownlee Rd., Rm. 205, Corpus Christi. 
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ROBERTSON, Frank (1) 
Exec. Dir., Texas Lions League for Crippled 
Children, Box 247, Kerrville. 

*ROUGAGNAC, Mrs. Geraldine (1) 
Exec. Dir., Houston-Harris Co. Lighthouse f/t 
Blind, 3530 W. Dallas, Houston. 

ROWSER, Mrs. Edwin M. (6) 
Bookkeeper, Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
Broadway, Fort Worth. 


RUSSELL, Dr. Dan A., Sr. 
Ophthalmologist, 429-32 Medical 
San Antonio 5. 

SCALES, Miss Nell 
Vending Stand Operator, 
Blind, St. Off. Bldg., Austin. 


SMITH, Lynton A. (2) 
Placement Counselor, 
21614 W. Erwin, Tyler. 

SPARKMAN, Lloyd 
Dir. of Social Services, Dallas County Assn. 
f/t Blind, 4306 Capitol Ave., Dallas 4. 


SPIELER, Henry C. (2) 
2533 McKinney, Dallas. 


SUWAL, Sara (2) 
Home Teacher, Lighthouse f/t Blind, 
Capitol Ave., Dallas 4. 
 *TAYLOR, Reginald (6) 
P. O. Box 342, Columbus. 
IPP S ASB. (2) 
Supv., Field Operations, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 
St. Off. Bldg., 201 E. 14th St., Austin. 


TIPPS, Mrs. A. B. (4) 
Teacher of Homemaking, 

Blind, Austin 5. 

+ *THOMPSON, Asher (6) : 

P. O. Drawer 1710, Lubbock. 


TYLER, Eugene (2) 
Placement Counselor, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 
1809 N. Congress, Austin. 


WEBB, Lillian J. (3) 
315 W. 7th St., Austin 1. 


WEBB, Mrs. Pat (3) 
Home Teacher, Texas Com. f/t Blind, 2309 
Tower Life Bldg., San Antonio. 


| * WEBER, Charles O., Jr. (1) 
Bus. Mer., Travis Assn. 
Lamar, Austin 13. 


*WEBER, Mrs. Charles O., Sr. (1) 
Dir., Travis Assn. f/t Blind, 2101 S. Lamar, 
Austin 13. 


WILHITE, G. W. (2) 
Supv., Texas Com. f/t Blind, 316 St. Off. Bldg., 
Austin. 


YOUNG, Mrs. Julia (2) 
Special Placement Repr., Texas Com. f/t Blind, 
St. Off. Bldg., 201 E. 14th St., Austin 14. 


912” W. 


Arts Bldg., 


Texas Com. f/t 


Texas Com. f/t Blind, 


4306 


Texas School f/t 


£/t. Blinds 21015:S: 


UTAH (5) 


_ +ANDERSON, Jesse (5) 
‘ Mer. Editor, Publications f/t Blind, Soc. f/t 
Aid o/t Sightless, 1164 21st St., Ogden. 


| +CRATER, Grover T. 
2966 Hartford St., Salt Lake City. 


JONES, Irene E. (4) 
Home Teacher, Soc. for Aid to Sigktless, 
Mormon Church, 235 S. 2nd E., Salt Lake City 
ils 


+PERRY, Donald W. (1) 
Exec. Secy., Utah Com. f/t Blind, 309 E. Ist 
S., Salt Lake City 11. 


_ *YEAMAN, Jack M. (1) 
Casework Supv., Utah Com. f/t Blind, 309 
E. 1st S., Salt Lake City 11. 


VERMONT (3) 


+COLE, Virginia (1) 
Dir., Div. of Services f/t Blind, Dept. of Social 
Welfare, 128 State St., Montpelier. 

LYON, Mrs. Margaret 
Consultant. St. Dept. of Social Services, Div. 
f/t Blind, 128 State St., Montpelier. 

PEAKES, Robert D. 
Workshop Mer., Div. 
660 Elm St., Montpelier. 


of Services f/t Blind, 


VIRGINIA (39) 


ACEY, Alfred E. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
Dil 

*BRANHAM, Mrs. Irene (3) 
618 Sparrow Rd., Norfolk 6. 


+BRAY, Robert S. (5) 
Dumbarton, Rt. 2, Herndon. 
COLE, Gladys (3) ‘ 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. f/t Visually Han- 
dicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
COPPAGE, William T. (1) 
Asst. Exec. Dir., Va. Com. f/t Visually Han- 
dicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 


CRAIG, E. H. (8) 
Box 81, Staunton. 

DAVIS, Audrey (2) 

Rehab. Counselor, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
PM lis 

*DELBRIDGE, Joseph Billy (1) 

St. Mgr. of Canteen Services, Va. Com. f/t 
Visually Handicapped, P. O. Box 5393, Rich- 
mond 20. 

DIAMOND, Isabella S. (5) 

422 Undershill Pl., Alexandria. 
ENGLISH, Wm. H. (4) 
Prin., Va. School f/t Blind, Staunton. 

EPPS, Mrs. Helen C. (2) k 
Supv., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handicapped, 
508 St. James St., Richmond 21. 

HAINES, Alice (3) 

Community Services, R. D. No. 1, Box 403, 
Fairfax. 

HARDY, Richard E. (2) : 
Area Supv., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 

HULL, Vernon L. (2) 

Supv.. Rehab. Services, Va. Com, f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
Ze 


*INGRAM, Elanor M. (1) 
Adm. Asst., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 


JACKSON, Mary F. (2) 
1206 S. George Mason Dr., Arlington 4. 
*JACOBSON, Jake (6) P 
Pres., Va. Assn. of Workers f/t Blind, 414 
New Kirn Bldg., Portsmouth. 
*JACOBSON. Mrs. Jake (6) 
802 Lake Circle Dr., Portsmouth. 
JOHNSON, Hazel Helen (3) 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 156 Virginia Ave., Danville. 


JOYNER, Gordon L. (2) 
Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
Dis 


KORB, Alfred (5) 
Guston Hall Rd., Lorton. 


MacFARLAND, Douglas, Ph.D. (1) 
Exec. Secy., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
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MARVEL, Vernon E. (5) } 

Libr., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handicapped, 3003 
Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
MECREDY, Mrs. Evelyn K. (3) , ; 
Home Teacher, Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
OSBORNE, David Franklin (4) : 
Supv., Educ. Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
PARKER, S. E. (1) 
Supt., Va. Com. f/t Visually Handicapped, 
P. O. Box 259, Charlottesville. 
POWELL, Dr. Roy R. (3) 
3315 County St., Portsmouth. 
SAUNDERS, LeRoy F. (2) 
Supv., Diagnostic Evaluation Center, Va. Com. 
f/t Visually Handicapped, P. O. Box 259, 
Charlottesville. 

+SCOTT, Hugh A. (2) 
5113 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond. 

SEWARD, Henry C. (2) ? 
Farm Coordinator, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
21 

SMITH, J. Morrison (2) 

4523 Crest Lane, McLean. 
*TRANT, Carroll S. (6) 
London Bridge. 

TUCKER, Franklin D. R. (4) 

Home Teacher, Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 508 St. James St., Richmond. 

WALLACE, Mrs. Sarah (3) 

Home Teacher, Va. Com. f/t Visually Handi- 
capped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 

WARD, G. A. (1) 

Supv., Bus. Enterprises, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
ake 

WARD, Roy J. (3) 

Supv. of Home Teachers, Va. Com. f/t Visually 
Handicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 
At 


*WATTS, Lucian Louis (1) 
Treas., Va. Assn. of Workers f/t Blind, 3007 
Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
WIGGINS, Joseph Horace (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Va. Com. f/t Visually Han- 
dicapped, 3003 Parkwood Ave., Richmond 21. 
WRIGHT, Mrs. Zoe H. (5) 
5751 Sanger Ave., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON (13) 


BRAKEL, Mrs. Valerie (1) 
Supv., Services f/t Blind, Dept. of Pub. 
Assistance o/t St. of Wash., Olympia. 
CARNEY, Robert W. 
Vending Stand Supv., St. of Wash. Services 
f/t Blind, 104—12th Ave., Seattle 22. 
CROWLEY, Genevieve (3) 
Dept. of Pub. Assistance, Services f/t Blind, 
104—12th Ave., Seattle 22. 
FRIES, Emil B. (6) 
Instr., Piano Tuning & Repair, Piano Hospital 
& Training Center, 2606 E. 7th, Vancouver. 
GREW, Mrs. Marion H. 
Consultant, Tacoma Pub. Schools, Program 
for Visually Handicapped, 601 S. 8th Street, 
Tacoma 5. 
*HALE, Fuller R. (6) 
Exec. Dir., Seattle Social Center f/t Blind, 
604 University St., Seattle 1. 
HOPPES, Frank (1) 
Supv., Rehab. Center, Wash. Training Center 
f/t Blind, 104—12th Ave., Seattle 22. 
LOGAN, Mrs. Harriett (3) 
Caseworker, Seattle Pre-School Blind, 1639 
N. E. 169th, Seattle 55. 


MARTY, Mrs. Edyth (4) 
526—17th Ave., E., Seattle 2. 

OLSSEN, Mrs. Alice (3) 
Home Teacher, Dept. of Pub. Assistance, 104— 
12th Ave., Seattle 22. 

RICHARDSON, Beverly Curtis (3) 
Medical Social Work Consultant, Wash. St. 
Dept. of Pub. Assistance, Services f/t Blind, 
P. O. Box 1162, Olympia. 

SADLER, Arnold (6) 
5250 Rainier Ave., Seattle 18. 

VanBUSKIRK, A. C. (3) 
Voce. Rehab. Counselor, St. Dept. of Pub. 
Assistance, Services f/t Blind, 104—12th Ave., 
Seattle 22. 


WEST VIRGINIA (8) 


BRADY, Jack W. (4) 

Supv., W. Va. Schools f/t Deaf & Blind, 
Romney. 

BURK, James S. 

Supv., W. Va. Soc. f/t Blind & Severely Dis- 
abled, 112 California Ave., Charleston. 

CADWALLADER, Frank (6) 

Acme Refrigeration & Restaurant Co., 1641 
Washington St., W., Charleston 2. 

ELIKAN, Ethel Claire (1) 
Dir., Seeing Hand Assn., 
Wheeling. 

GOOD, Albert F. (6) 

Bibby & Good, 407 Security Bldg., Charleston. 

HUFF, Herbert C. (2) 

Industrial Placement Counselor f/t Blind, W. 
Va. Voc. Rehab., 2000 Quarrier St., Charles- 
ton. 

JOYCE, James A. (2) 

448 S. Chestnut, Clarksburg. 

RILEY, John C. (2) 

no address 


737 Market St., 


WISCONSIN (9) 


DUMBLEON, Philip J. (2) 
Interviewer III, Div. of Pub. Assistance, 2385 
N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee 11. 

FRYDA, Paul A. (1) 
Genl. Megr., Industries f/t Blind, 3320 W. 
Vliet St., Milwaukee 8. 

GRAVES, Mrs. Sue H. (4) 
Box 656, Campbellsport. 

HUNT, Richard J. (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, Wis. St. Services f/t Blind, 
1 W. Wilson St., Madison 2. 

KUMMEROW, Andrew H. (3) 
Social Work Adm., St. Dept. of Pub. Welfare, 
2385 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee 11. 

LOKEN, Lester (2) 
Rehab. .Counselor II, Services t/t Blind, St. 
Dept. Pub. Welfare, 82 S. Farwell St., Eau 
Claire. 

MIRON, Omar (2) 
Rehab. Counselor, St. Dept. Pub. Welfare, 
Services t/t Blind, 1 W. Wilson St., Madison 2. 

STOUT, Thomas H., Jr. (2) 
1459 Admiral, Apt. 1, Green Bay. 

WILLIAMS, Carl E. (3) 
1650 Kimball St., Green Bay. 


WYOMING (4) 


ECKHARDT, John 
Pres., Wyo. Assn. o/t Blind, 2800 Cribbon 
Ave., Cheyenne. 

GRABER, Arnold (4) 
Home Teacher, Wyo. St. Dept. of Educa., Div. 
of Special Services, 312 W. Midwest, Casper. 
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*SHUMWAY, H. Smith (1) 


Dir., Div. of Deaf & Blind, Dept. of Educa., ~ 


Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne. 


TOWNSEND, Don 
103314 S. Wisconsin, Casper. 


CANADA (85) 


ALLEN, C. R. K. (4) 
Supt., Halifax School f/t Blind, 5722 Uni- 
versity Ave., Halifax, N. S. 


ARMSTRONG, Stewart E. (4) 
Supt., Ont. School f/t Blind, Brantford, Ont. 


*BAKER, Col. E. A. (1) 

CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 
*BOWER, Philip C. (1) 

284 Grafton St., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


BRAULT, Alma (3) 
36 Lawrence St., Cornwall, Ont. 


BROWN, E. G. (1) 

| CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

BURROWS, Anne (6) 

! 11043—-83 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 

CAMERON, Dorothy J. (3 & 6) 

640 Roselawn Ave., Apt. 303, Toronto 12, Ont. 

- CARLTON, M. J. (2) 

| Dir. of Adjustment Training, CNIB, 1929 Bay- 

‘ view Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

CARROLL, Leo (1) 

CNIB, 1732 Seeley Dr., London, Ont. 

CARUK, J. E. (1) 
Public Relations, 
Toronto 17, Ont. 

CASEY, Muriel (3) 
119 Cambridge St., Ottawa, Ont. 

CASTONGUAY, O. Bernard (6) 

133 Campbell St., St. Hilaire, Que. 

CLEMENTS, Jack (1) 

CNIB, 303 York St., Sudbury, Ont. 

CROLESS, Peter (1) 

Field Sec., CNIB, 169 Borden Ave., N., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

COWAN, Miss Louise (3) 

Supv., Home Teaching for Ont., CNIB, 1929 
Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


CYPIHOT, Jeanne (4) 
3779 Maplewood Ave., Montreal 26, Que. 


DAWSON, Miss Christena (3) 


CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., 


CNIB, 129% Hunter St., W., Peterborough, 
Ont. 

DOYON, Paul (4) 
5433 Ave. Brodeur, Notre-Dame de Grace, 


Montreal 28, Que. 
| *{DMONDSON, Stanley D. (1) 

12010 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 
*KVANS, Stanley J. (1) 

1031 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
FERGUSON, Donald R. (1) 

1 Couper St., Kingston, Ont. 
*FLINN, Frank H. (1) 

172 Almon St., Halifax, N. S. 
GRAHAM, Mrs. Samuel C. (3) 

Route 1, Salmon Arm, B. C. 


GRILLS, Ian (1) 
Field Secy, CNIB, 24 Pearl 
Ont. 

GUILLEMETTE, Father J. L. (5) 
Dir., Societe Amicale_ des 
St. Denis, Montreal, Que. 


HATTON, David (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
1%, Ont. 


HENRY, H. W. (1) 
te Secy., CNIB, 230 Strabane Ave., Windsor, 
Nt. 


St., Brantford, 


Aveugles, 4651 


HICKLING, Joyce (3) 

Natl. Secy., Prevention of Blindness & Eye 
Service Dept., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 

HILL, R. J. (1) 

Asst. Supt., Maritime Division, 
Almon St., Halifax, N. S 

HOUSTON, Dorothy A. (1) 
Registrar, CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
Ont: 

HUNTER, I. L. (1) 

Field Secy., CNIB, 102 Pih St., Cornwall, Ont. 

JOHNSTON, J. D. (1) 
Exec. Officer, CNIB, 
Toronto 17, Ont. 

JONES, L. Y. (1) 

Field Secy., CNIB, 303 York St., Sudbury, Ont. 

JONES, W. L. (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 
N.S. 

KEAGEY, Joan (3) 
Supv. Welfare, Services for Ontario, 
1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

KNECHTEL, Max U. (1) 

Field Secy., CNIB, 211 Queenston St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

LAMMIE, Amy (3) 

Home Teacher, CNIB, 96 Ridout St., S., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

LAND, Harry W. (2) 

Ind. Placement Officer, CNIB, 1929 Bayview 
Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

LAWSON, W. K. (1) 

Field Secy., CNIB, 1686 Main St., W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

LeMARQUAND, J. M. (1) 

Dir., Services in Canada of Christian Record 
Benevolent Assn., 501-503 Toronto Dominion 
Bank Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 

*LEWIS, Joseph (1) 

350 E. 36th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 

MacKINNON, Alexandra (3) 
ie Teacher, CNIB, 172 Almon St., Halifax, 

° S. 

MacNAUGHTON, J. A. (1) 

Field Secy., CNIB, 406—16th Ave., 
Calgary, Alta. 
McCALLUM, D. I. (1) 
Asst. Field Secy., CNIB, 211 Queenston St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

*MAGILL, Arthur N. (1) 
Mang. Dir., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
17,7 Ont. 

*MARGISON, Merton (1) 
1660 Manawagonish Rd., Lancaster, N. B. 

MARTIN, Mrs. Margaret (3) 

Home Teacher, CNIB, 1929 Bayview 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


MEILLEUR, Mrs. A. R. (3) 
Secy., Societe Amicale des Aveugles, 4651 St. 
Denis, Montreal, Que. 


MEILLEUR, Henri A. (1) 
Dir. Adm., Societe Amicale des Aveugles, 4651 
St. Denis, Montreal, Que. 


*MILTON, W. E. (1) 
Supt., CNIB, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


*MUNN, Rev. Daniel J. (6) 
238 Searborough Ave., Calgary, Alberta 


*MUNN, Mrs. D. J. (6) 
238 Scarborough Ave., Calgary, Alberta 


MURLOCK, W. L. (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 8 Essa Rd., Barrie, Ont. 


NICOL, J. R. (6) 
Social Service Worker, CNIB, 
Ave,. Toronto 17, Ont. 


CNIB, 172 


1929 Bayview Ave., 


172 Almon St., Halifax, 


CNIB, 


N. W., 


Ave., 


Div., 1425 Crescent St., 


1929 Bayview 
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O’Neill, Paul (1) } 

Dir., Pub. Relations, CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 

PADDEN, R. (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 
Petersborough, Ont. 

PATRICK, George (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 398 O’Connor St., 
Ont. 

PATTERSON, Mrs. M. G. (1) 

Finance Chm., Can. Council o/t Blind, P. O. 
Box 448, 96 Ridout St., S., London, Ont. 

PHILPOTT, Emily (3) 

Home Teacher, CNIB, 8 Essa Rd., Barrie, Ont. 


PHILPOTT, Ernest (1) 
Asst. Field Secy., CNIB, 1686 Main St., W., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
PHILPOTT, Virginia (3) 
Home Teacher, CNIB, 
Kingston, Ont. 
*PURSE, Ross C. (1) 
2550 Broad St., Box 384, Regina, Sask. 
*ROBINSON, Capt. M. C. (1) 
Exec Officer, CNIB, 305 E. 36th St., Vancouver, 
BaG: 
ROBITAILLE, Robert (4) 
Musie Transcription Specialist, 
Crescent Ave., Montreal, Que. 
RUSK, Elizabeth (3) 
66 Box, Station “‘R,’’ Toronto 17, Ont. 
RAO ais dis (ay) 
Exee. Officer, CNIB, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


SAUNDERS, Dr. S. A. (2) 
Dir., Voc. Guidance, CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


SIMMONS, W. T. (1) 
81 Gates Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


SIMPSON, Mrs. Edith (1) 
Natl. Music Consultant, 
Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


SMIERE Ws Ce Cl) 
Treas., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, 
Ont. 


SPARKS, A. W. (1) 
Supv., Field Services, 
Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


129%, Hunter St., W., 


Ottawa, 


466 Union St., W., 


CNIB, 1425 


316 Fourth Ave., N., 


CNIB, 1929 Bayview 


CNIB, 1929 Bayview 
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STANLEY, W. (1) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
Lie sOnts 
*STOREY, Robert L. (1) 
ab Military Rd., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
STRONG, Douglas (2) 
Natl Dir., Industrial Stands & Cafeterias, 
CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 


THOMAS, Isabel M. (3) 
Home Teacher, CNIB, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

AM OM OMMONISY 125 1G a) 
Field Secy., CNIB, 466 Union St., 
ston, Ont. 

TREMBLAY, Fernande (4 & 5) 
Supv.. Home Teachers, CNIB, 
St., Montreal, Que. 

TREVELYAN, T. W. (2) 
Recreation Dir., CNIB, 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


UMEHARA, Millie (3) 
Home Teacher, CNIB, 
Toronto 17, Ont. 

WEIR, Arthur V. (1) 

Gen. Mer., CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 
tly (OS nies 

WHEELER, E. F. (1) 

Field Secy., 83 Britannia Ave., London, Ont. 

WHITELAW, Miss J. W. (3) 

Supv., Pre-School Blind Child Program, CNIB, 
1929 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

WILLIAMSON, L. G. (2) 

Natl. Dir., Employment, CNIB, 1929 Bayview 
Ave., Toronto 17, Ont. 

WORTS, Grace 
Asst. to Mg. Dir., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


169 Borden Ave., N., 
W., King- 
1425 Crescent 
1929 Bayview Ave., 


1929 Bayview Ave., 


CNIB, 1929 Bayview Ave., 
MEXICO (1) 
COVO, Mrs. Ruth (1) 
Vice-Pres. Comite Internacional Pro Ciegos, 
Mariano Axuela 218, Mexico 4, D. F. 
PERU (1) 


SAENZ, Dr. Luis N. (1) 
Hospital De Policia, Apartado 1424, Lama. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Term Expires 1963 
Howard H. Hanson, Pierre, S. D. 
Arthur N. Magill, Toronto, Ont. 


Dean C. Duffield, Lincoln, Nebr. 
William H. English, Staunton, Va. 


Term Expires 1964 


Mrs. Geraldine Rougagnac, Houston, Texas Winfield S. Rumsey, San Francisco, Calif. 
Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Term Expires 1965 


Judge C. C. Cates, Jr., Burlington, N.C. 
Arthur J. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 


Harold Richterman, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Roy J. Ward, Richmond, Va. 


BE etre Richmond, Va. 2a can ene ea tenn eaene neces ennner neces seen ss encaneatans ss Parlimentarian 
Judge C. C. Cates, Jr., Burlington, N.C. ....---------::--1-e ee Assistant Parliamentarian 
George E. Keane, Brooklyn, N. a ee Legislative Advisor to Board of Dvzrectors 


GROUP OFFICERS 


Group Chauwman Secretary Program Representative 


Claude C. Tynar 
Leon C. Hall 

Mrs. Charlyn Allen 
Mrs. Marion H. Grew 
Miss Adeline Franell 
Maurice Case 


GNU ee STS 


Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D. 
Britt L. Green 

Miss Thais Lampe 

Virgil E. Zickel 

Mrs. Jenny M. Beck 

Miss Roseanne Modrowski 


H. Smith Shumway 
Leon C. Hall 

Mrs. Charlyn Allen 

Dr. Francis M. Andrews 
George Gean Lorantos 


Maurice Case 
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ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES AND COMMITTEES 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF WORLD COUNCIL FOR THE WELFARE 
OF THE BLIND 


Gordon B. Connor, Ed.D., Executive Secretary Jake Jacobson, President 


AAWB AWARDS COMMITTEE 


Joseph F. Clunk, Chairman 
Past President Members Association Members 


Hulen C. Walker; H. A. Wood Donald W. Overbeay; W. J. Strickland 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 


(Elected by the Membership of the Association) 
Arthur L. Voorhees, Chairman; William E. Ferrell; Britt L. Green; 
Milton A. Jahoda; McAllister Upshaw 


AAIB-AAWB BRAILLE AUTHORITY 


(Appointed jointly by Presidents of AAIB and AAWB) 
Bernard M. Krebs, Chairman; Mrs. Maxine B. Dorf, Co-Chairman; 


Marjorie S. Hooper, Secretary-Treasurer 


HOME TEACHERS CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Raymond M. Dickinson, Chairman; Louise Cowan; Mrs. Florence Horton; Roy J. Ward 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


George E. Keane, Chairman; Douglas C. MacFarland, Ph.D., Co-Chairman; M. Robert Barnett; 
Cleo B. Dolan; George J. Emanuele; E. H. Gentry; Leon C. Hall; Marjorie S. Hooper; 
Roy Kumpe; Winfield S. Rumsey; Allan W. Sherman; Robert H. Thompson, Pd.D.; 
Edward J. Waterhouse, Litt.D. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D., Chairman; Fuller R. Hale, Co-Chairman; 
H. Smith Shumway, Co-Chairman 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
Reverend A. D. Croft, Chairman; Reverend Daniel Munn; Reverend Harry J. Sutcliffe 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Gordon L. Joyner, Chairman; Howard H. Hanson; Arthur N. Magill; 
Harold Richterman; Winfield S. Rumsey 


PAST-PRESIDENTS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
H. A. Wood; Hulen C. Walker; Joseph F. Clunk; Captain M. C. Robinson, M.B.E., LL.D.; 
Roy Kumpe; Francis B. Jerardi; J. Robert Atkinson; Peter J. Salmon, LL.D.; 
Colonel E. A. Baker, O.B.E., M.C., Croix de Guerre, N.Sc., LL.D.; L. L. Watts; 
George F, Meyer; Calvin S. Glover 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Marjorie S. Hooper, Chairman; Louis H. Rives, Jr., Co-Chairman; Mrs. Charlyn Allen; 
Frances M. Andrews; L.H.D.; Robert S. Bray; Maurice Case; Fuller R. Hale; Leon C. Hall; 
George Gean Lorantos; Mrs. Sidney E. Pollock; Harold Richterman; Winfield S. Rumsey; 
Irvin P. Schloss; Allan W. Sherman; H. Smith Shumway; Russell Williams; 
Norman M. Yoder, Ph.D. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


L. L. Watts, Chairman; Harold Richterman, Co-Chairman; Fuller R. Hale; 
Donald W. Perry; William S. Ratchford; Braxton Tatum 


